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A complete Uniform consisting of Shirt, Breeches, 
Hat, Neckerchief, Slide, Belt and Stockings can be 
purchased for only $8.95 at any Official Boy Scout 
Outfitter. 


ONE thing is certain and that is, the Uni- 
form helps make the Scout a thoroughbred. 

The boy puts on his Uniform and he feels 
that he really belongs; he knows all the time 
of the things for which the Uniform stands. 
He knows that he must make that Uniform 
mean ‘‘Physically Strong, Mentally Awake 
and Morally Straight’’ and he does those fine 
things, no matter how small, which stamp 
him in the eyes of the world as a Scout 
thoroughbred. 

It is so important that a Scout live Scouting 
in his daily life so that the people who know 
him best see in him an embodiment of cour- 
tesy, kindness, courage,—in a word, the 
Scout Oath and Law. 

Scout, put on the whole Uniform of the 
Scout; play the part of a wholehearted Scout, 
—be the thoroughbred Scout for which the 
Uniform stands. 
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Hold That Line! 


PART I 


- OOK at that guy break through the line, will 
you?” 
It was the third game of the season for 
Bowen College and the fellow referred to was 
Victor Wanderman, left tackle. Only a Sophomore, Victor 
had made the eleven his first time out after spirited compe- 
tition with Pete Bauer, a last year’s veteran. Pete now sat 
glowering upon the bench, following the play. 

“Who couldn’t get through that Milliken line?” he re- 
torted, half to himself, ‘Vic 
doesn’t deserve any credit for 
that. How that bird ever beat 
me out is more than I can figure. 
Got on the good side of thé 
Coach, I guess. Pop Johnson’s 
never seemed to see much in 
me.” 

Pete’s feelings were intensified 
by added cheers as Bowen’s 
left tackle opened up a hole on 
the offensive which enabled Doc 
Sawyer, fullback, to plunge 
through for eight 
yards. 

“This Vic’s on the 
way to being the best 
tackle our school’s ever 
had!” Pete heard a 
student rooter exclaim. 
He turned to look up 
at him with an air of { 
irritation. 

“ Aw dry up!” Bow- a" 
en’s substitute lines- 
man muttered. “What 
do you know about it? You prob- 
ably never played football in your 
life! One of those wise guys! I 
could tell you and everybody else 
something. If Coach Al Gart- 
land hadn’t taken sick and this 
Pop Johnson been hired in his 
place I’d be out there on the field 
right now doing Vic’s stuff and 
doing it better!” 

“What’s biting you?” said a voice. 

Pete glanced sidewise startled. Chic Hutchins, substitute 
end, was seated next to him. He hadn’t intended anyone 
to hear. If his report of remarks should get back to the 
Coach! 

“I—er—nothing’s biting me,’ Pete replied, somewhat 
lamely. 

“No?” rejoined Chic, dubiously. ‘“What’s all this 
mumbling to yourself, then? And the long face?” 

“Me? Long face?” Pete forced a laugh. “Ha! Ha! 
You’re seeing things!” 

“You bet,” said Chic, meaningly. ‘“ Plenty!” 

Pete’s face colored. He eyed his team mate, then glanced 
along the bench to see if any of the other players were paying 
attention. No, all were crouched forward, intent on the 
game. Pete leaned toward Chic. 

“Say,” he addressed in a low voice. “Just what you 
driving at?” 

; Chic shrugged his shoulders, with a look in the direc- 
tion of Coach Johnson who sat at the further end of the 
bench. 

“T don’t have to tell you,” he gave answer. 

Pete nodded. “You figure you got a rotten deal, too?” 
he ventured. 

“Either that,” admitted Chic, cautiously, “Or Coach 
Johnson doesn’t know his onions. This is only his second 
year of coaching, anyway. And lots of guys who were 
great players aren’t so hot as instructors. Of course I don’t 
claim to be the end that Stretch Wilkins is. That boy’s 
a wizard. But if I’m head and shoulders above Jim 
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4 Tenney, I’ll eat your last 
A ~ year’s straw hat!” 

“You said it!” seconded 
Pete. “And Hank Nolan 
ll tell you the same thing about me being better than 
Vic Wanderman. I played next to Hank all last sea- 
son.’ 

“Hank’s some guard!” opined Chic. “Bet he’d like to 
have you in there beside him right now. When a guy 
gets used to playing with a fellow in the line, he can put 
— stiffer game. It’s easy to see this Vic’s out for him- 
se Sad 

“Grand-standing!” echoed Pete. “Boy, you’ve had 
your eyes open all right! I’ll bet there’s quite a few others 
who feel the same way if they just had the nerve to speak 
up.” 

“Wouldn’t be surprised,” agreed Chic. ‘We've got 
wonderful material this year and it’s going to be a crying 
shame if we con’t get the most out of it.’’ 

Pete’s jaw tightened. 

“Listen,” he said, clutching Chic’s arm. “My old man’s 
got a drag with this college. He’s an alumnus and he’s 
made several big donations. Now if we find that things 
aren’t being handled right, we’re really doing the school 
a favor by putting certain parties wise who have influ- 
ence.” 

“T get you,” returned Pete’s voluntary ally. “Well, you 
can count on me to back you up. It’s not that I think I’m 
so good but I know just about what I can do and I ought to 
be a regular on that team—same as you!” 





























**Grand-standing again! 
Ever making a play for 
the kids!” 


“Shake!” replied Pete. ‘‘There’s going 
to be some changes around here before we 
hit the big games and those changes are 
going to be for the betterment of the team!” 

Vic Wanderman, tall and powerfully built, 
choice for left tackle, entered the Field House following 
Bowen’s smashing 26 to 3 win over Milliken with a crowd of 
admiring kids tagging at his heels. He, with fullback Doc 
Sawyer, had been the outstanding hero of the game. 

“Nix, kids! Nix!” Vic begged goodnaturedly, as several 
youngsters clung to his jersey at the door. “I’m dirty and 
sweaty! I want to get under a shower!” 

“Aw, stick around a second!” cried one. ‘Gee, Vic, 
how’d you go through the line that way?” 

“Let go and I'll tell you,”’ Vic bargained. 

The youngsters relinquished their holds. At this their 
newly formed idol stepped back a safe distance. 

“You know, fellows,’ he said, with mock seriousness. 
“T guess I’d better not tell you after all. I’d better keep it 
secret because if I gave out how I’m able to get through 
the line, the teams we’ve yet to play might get wise and 
not let me do it!” 

“Razzberries!” yelled the kids, but their lunge to re- 
capture him was too late. He had slipped within the Field 
House and closed the door. 

“‘Grand-standing again!” said a certain player to another. 
“Even making a play for the kids! Does he like the lime- 
light? Oh, boy!” 

“Tt’s too good to last,’ replied the associate. ‘‘That 
bird’s riding for a fall.” 

Pie Custer, Vic’s room mate, had only one claim to dis 
tinction. He played in the college band. In writing a girl 
friend in his home town he told her, quite truthfully, that he 
was “playing in the college games” and she had written 
back, asking him what position. This question had perplexed 
Pie for some time until he finally decided there was no way 
out, and answered quite simply that he was playing the 
sliding trombone. The reply he had received from this 
proved that even the truth cannot hurt upon occasion, 
for the Miss had exposed her ignorance of football by 
writing. “Oh, isn’t that lovely? Playing sliding trombone! 
I must come to Bowen some Saturday and see you slide!” 

Pie, unofficially recognized as the school wit, did have his 
serious moments. While playing in the band had given him 
“something to blow about,” most of his raving had been 
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done over what he considered the great possibilities of his 
room-mate. 

“Vic’s some boy!” Pie had told everyone who would 
listen. ‘You watch him step on that gridiron! He plays 
the game as well as I play the, well, modesty forbids! * But 


keep your eyes on Vic, men. If he keeps on at the rate he’s ~ 


? 


going he’ll make the All-American 

“Pie!” Vic had pleaded on more than one occasion. 
“Soft pedal this boloney about me, won’t you? I know you 
mean all right but it’s frightfully embarrassing. Besides, 
you’re due to get me in bad. Nobody likes to hear a guy’s 
room-mate touting him to the skies. If I should make good, 
I'll get the credit. I won’t be needing any ballyhoo.” 

“Now, listen, Vic!” Pie had retorted. ‘You’re too 
sensitive! I’m not handing out any boloney! It’s straight 
stuff! You’ve already made good! Why, you’re the sensa- 
tion of the school and you don’t know it! How many birds 
would have been good enough, in their 
first year out for the team, to beat a veteran 
out of his position?” 

“TI don’t feel I’ve really beaten him out,” 
Vic had replied. “Pete’s a mighty good man 
—he——!” 

“Sure!” Pie had assented. ‘Only trouble 
is he knows it! If he could just get over 
thinking so well of himself he might be a 
great player. But the fact remains you’re a 
better or Coach wouldn’t have him on the 
bench and you in the field. Let me wise 
you to something, Vic! There’s a report 


on the team last year if Coach Al Gartland 
hadn’t—well—er—heen practically forced to 
put him there.” 

“What do you mean?” Vic had asked, un- 
believingly. 

“Just this,” his room-mate had given an- 
swer. ‘‘Pete’s Dad has been one of the 
biggest donors Bowen College has had and 
they naturally don’t want to slight his son.”’ 

“‘That’s bunk!” Vic replied. ‘If that was 
so T wouldn’t have been placed on the team 
this year. Pete would have been given 
preference!” 

“You’ve left me no come-back. there,” 
Pie had replied. ‘Except that Pop Johnson, 
being a new coach, may have pulled a political 
bonehead! Anyhow, I’m tickled to death 





“Well, I—to tell you the truth—I thought it would save 
us both from beirig.embarrassed. We talked it all over when 
Pop first came here. He thought it would be best to keep 
it quiet, too. You see, to begin with, I wasn’t at all certain 
I could make the team.” 

“Yeah, but don’t you see, now that you’ve made the 
team, how. the whole thing makes you look?” pointed out 
Pie, ruthlessly. ‘Might as well come right out about it. 
You’re in one dickens of a fix!” 

Vic moaned and locked and unlocked his hands. 

“T know,” he said. “I don’t see how they found it out. 
If they’d*known from the start that Pop was my uncle 
they’d have razzed me just the same if Pop had put me on 
the team. After all, Pie, if they’d only stop to think—if 
they’d only be fair—they’d realize I came to Bowen before 
Pop did. I came when I didn’t even dream Pop would be 
Coach here. This'is my second year and it was two months 








PLAYING THE BACKFIELD 
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what I’d done if you’d gone back on me. I realize now it 
would give the wrong impression if I’d step out. You can 
count on it—TI’ll stick!” 

“Good boy!” breathed Pie, gripping Vic’s hand. 


HE next morning Bowen College campus fairly sizzled 

with heated discussion. The first reaction was one of 
shock and resentment. Immediate sympathy was extended 
to the veteran Pete Bauer, who appeared as the most out- 
standing sufferer of Coach Johnson’s favoritism. Level 
headed ones, however, were forced to admit that the Coach’s 
nephew had given a splendid account of himself in the game 
thus far. ; 

“Tt is doubtful if the team has suffered much, if any,” 
remarked one observer. ‘‘Vic Wanderman at left tackle, if 
he was favored over Pete, has come close to filling the 
veteran’s shoes and has been showing more promise ever 
contest. In my opinion it is ridiculous to kx 
making such a tempest in a teapot.” 

But this fair-minded comment, dispas 
sionate as it was, represented the voice of 
but one of the minority. It and like com- 
ments were howled down in a wave of feeling 
which swept the college and brought out 
cries of justice and “Down with favoritism! 
We want fair play! Oust Pop Johnson! 
Take Vic off the team! Give us Pete!” 

Vic’s appearance on the campus was 
greeted by hoots, cat-calls and hisses. Such 
demonstrations came from a belligerent few, 
it is true, but they were none the less disturb- 
Bowen College’s left tackle remained 
in sight no longer than he could help. As 
quickly and as quietly as he could, he made 
his way to Coach Johnson’s office. 

Vic found his uncle seated at his desk, 
feet propped up on it, leaning back in his 
chair, eyes gazing at the ceiling. He stood 
in the doorway a moment looking at him 
and then realized that the Coach was not 
aware of anyone’s presence. 

“Uncle!” he said, softly. 

Coach Johnson started and sat up sharply, 
lowering his feet to the floor. 

“Oh!” he said. ‘Come in, Vic! I was 
just thinking about you!” 

“Don’t see how you could help it,” Vic 
replied, with a half-smile. “I’m sorry, Pop. 
I wouldn’t have got you into this for any- 














that fellows are being chosen on their merits 
this year. It’s good for the school! Nobody 
likes the idea of favoritism!” 

To this Vic had nodded in ready agreement. 


OME nights after the game with Milliken, Pie Custer, 
fresh from band practice, dashed into his room and 
breathlessly accosted Vic who was on the way out. 


““W-wait! Wait a minute!” he gasped. ‘‘W-want to 
speak to you. Very important! Let me get my—my 
breath!” 


Vic stood by, grinning. 

“‘What’s the matter?” he jollied. 
where?” 

Pie shook his head and swallowed thickly. 

“Say!” he finally burst out. ‘What’s this I’m hearing 
about Coach Johnson being a—a relative of yours?”’ 

Vic started. The grin left his face instantly. 

“‘Who said that?” he demanded. 

“Tt’s all over college, cried Pie. “I darn near broke my 
trombone over Pete’s head. I heard him telling a bunch of 
guys in front of the Phi Gam House and when he saw me 
passing he hollered, ‘Here’s a bird that’ll know all about 
it.’ Then he says. ‘Hey, Pie, isn’t it true that Coach 
Johnson’s Vic’s uncle?’ Well, when I say it’s the first I’ve 
heard about it, Pete thinks I’m spoofing him. ‘You might 
as well own up to it,’ he shoots at me. “It’s common 
knowledge now. Everyone knows how Vic made the team!” 

“No! Pete didn’t say that?” exclaimed Vic, face flushing. 

His room-mate nodded. 

“There’s where I came close to ruining my trombone,” 
he replied. ‘Can you imagine Pete making a crack like 
that? He’s just sore because you beat him out for tackle. 
Probably invented this story just to get you in bad. Coach 
Johnson your uncle? So’s my old man!” 

Vic looked at Pie with an expression of deep concern. 

“Coach Johnson’s my uncle all right,” he confessed, 
hoarsely. “That much is true but I——” 

Vic could see Pie stiffen with surprise. 

“You don’t mean it?” cried Pie, wide-eyed. ‘‘Gee— 
after the rave I’ve been doing over you! Oh, say, Vic, 
that’s tough! I—er—well—that is to say—the way the 
1ellows are feeling——!” 

Vic bit his lips. 

“But they can’t—surely they wouldn’t think just be- 
cause——?” 

Well, why didn’t you say from the start Pop Johnson was 
your uncle?” 

Vic’s face reddened. He dropped into a chair, all thoughts 
of going out abandoned. 


“Lose a note some- 


ago before Pop was approached to come to Bowen. It 
was his first chance at a big coaching job and you can’t 
blame him for taking it. He naturally didn’t think of my 
interfering in any way but it dawned on him, when he got 
here, that folks might make it harder for him and for me 
if they knew our relationship, so we agreed to keep it secret. 
I still can’t imagine how anyone got wise.” 

Pie, as Vic had been unburdening himself, had been 
pacing up and down across the room. 

“You can’t keep dope like that hidden,” he rejoined. 
“Somebody’s always bound to find out in time. Looks like 
it would go pretty hard with the Coach from now on and 
with you. Be some job holding up the team’s morale. I 
can see the boys climbing up on their high horses! Pete, 
for one, is on the warpath. He’s dead certain he should 
have been.on the eleven and he’s going to raise a rumpus 
about it. He’s got what looks like a good case, too, being a 
veteran last year.” 


“But you said yourself that Pete was rumored last year to 


have gotten on the team through influence,” protested Vic. 
“Personally I don’t believe it, any more than I feel that 
Coach Johnson put me on the team because I happened to 
be a relation. Do you think there’d -be any sport making a 
team that way?” 

Pie shook his head, uncertainly. ‘I don’t know,” he an- 
swered, glumly. * ‘‘This thing’s, got me-all up in the air, 
Vic. I’m honest with you, I haven’t been hit so hard in 
years.” : 

“But; Pie!” appealed Vic. ‘You don’t for a minute 
doubt my part in this—this Situation, do you?” 

His room-mate hesitated, painfully. ‘“I—I can see your 
side of it,” he said, finally. ‘‘But I can also see what a 
tough time you’re going to have making it hold water with 
anyone else. It’s going to be just as tough, too, my trying 
to stand up for you!” 

Vic leaped to his feet, eyes moist. “‘No, Pie! Never you 
mind trying to stand up for me. I'll take this on the chin! 
You stay out of it. I can see now—under the circumstances 
—I should never have gone out for the team. I'll see 
Pop. T’ll fix this thing all up. I'll resign—turn in my 
moleskins!” 

“And admit you’re guilty?” cried Pie, grabbing his dis- 
consolate room-mate and shaking him. ‘Not much you do! 
Don’t be a chump! If you feel that you reali y made the team 
you'll stick by your guns regardless of the row it raises! 
And I'll stick right along with you!” 

Viv reached out his hand. 

“Pie,” he said, in a voice that trembled. “I don’t know 


thing. If ’'d thought——” 

Coach Johnson raised a hand. 

“That’s all right,” he replied. “It’s unfortunate, of 
course, but we’ll weather the storm some way.” 

“T tried to get in touch with you last night,” Vic explained. 
“You weren’t in.” 

““No—I was out of town. Just returned this morning in 
fact. I’m waiting to see President Hardin now. Sit down, 
boy, you look ill!” 

“T am—just about,’ Bowen’s left tackle admitted. 
“Didn’t sleep a wink. And what I just went through on 
the campus! I—I didn’t think it would be as bad as that. 
They’re practically up in arms against us!” 

Coach Johnson nodded grimly. 

‘Some rattle brains and some soreheads,” he said. “Don’t 
mind them.” 

“But there’s others!” Vic protested. ‘‘The decent sort. 
They’re wondering—quite naturally. I would, too, if I 
were in their place. What can we say to them? How can 
we make them see?” 

“Your playing is explanation enough,” said the Coach, 
tersely. ‘I have no apology to make.” 

Vic looked at his uncle with misgivings. 

“T’ve been thinking about that, too,” he rejoined. “It 
never occurred to me before but I can understand now how 
hard it must have been for you to have chosen me for the 
team.” 

“Not at all,” denied his uncle. ‘‘ You were the best man, 
in my opinion, for the position and that ended it.” 

“But Uncle Ed!” faltered Vic, anxiously. “Are you 
dead sure you weren’t just a little bit—well—prejudiced in 
my favor? You know you might have been, under the cir- 
cumstances, and not really realized it.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” snapped Coach Johnson, feelingly, 
“You’ve been just another player to me and you’re in that 
line-up because you’ve earned the right to be there. Let 
them holler frame-up and favoritism! It won’t get them 
anywhere.” 

“But I hate being the cause of all this trouble!” 

The telephone tinkled. President Hardin’s secretary say- 
ing that the President could see Coach Johnson now. Vic’s 
uncle arose and placed hands on his shoulders. 

“Buck up, Vic,” he said, smiling. ‘All you’ve got to do 
is sit tight. I’ll handle this matter!” 

Bowen’s left tackle stiffened with new resolution. 

“T’ll try,” he agreed. 

That afternoon, on reporting at the Field House to 
dress for football practice, the newly discovered nephew 
of Coach Pop Johnson walked into a peculiarly strained 
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atmosphere. A tension existed somewhat similar to that 
preceding an expected explosion. Team-mates self-con- 
sciously steered clear of Vic as though he might be dynamite. 
Bowen’s left tackle, quick to sense this changed attitude, 
went direct to his locker, paying strict attention to his own 
business. Coach Johnson had not, as yet, put in an appear- 
ance. He seldom showed up until the players were about 
ready to take the field. Vic fell to wondering what his uncle 
would say, if anything, and how he would be greeted. 
Evidence of what might be expected was immediately forth- 
coming with Pete Bauer’s entrance. On sighting Vic, the 
rival for his left tackle position came sauntering over to 
stand mockingly in front of him. 

“Well, well!” addressed Pete. ‘So you thought you 
could get away with it! Thought the news wouldn't 
leak out! Came here because you couldn’t make the 
varsity of any other college team! Had to do it through 
pull!” 

“That’s a lie!” branded Vic, jumping to his feet. 

Fellow players looked on with marked interest. 

“A lie, eh?” retorted Pete, burningly. ‘I suppose you’re 
going to deny that Pop Johnson is your uncle?” 

Vic felt his face go crimson. 

“N-no,” he answered, reluctantly. “I’m not denying 
that. But——” 

Pete turned to fellow team-mates with an obvious shrug 
of his shoulders. 

‘“Nuf sed!” he rejoined. 

And Vic, glancing about appealingly, saw with growing 
uneasiness and concern that team members were having 
nothing to say. No one was rising to his support. Everyone 
was holding his opinion in reserve, regarding him with just 
a trace of suspicion. Everyone but Captain Stretch Wilkins, 
who came up for air with, ““Where do you get that stuff, 
Pete? What if Pop Johnson is Vic’s uncle? Don’t you give 
him credit for being square?” 

Pete laughed. “All right. Now I'll ask one. If he'd 
intended to be on the square, why 
didn’t he come out in the open about 
Vic being his nephew? [I'll tell you 
why—because he knew there’d have 
been a squawk right away if he’d 
placed Vic on the team. But doing it 
this way he was getting by on his 
coach’s authority until a little birdie 
chirped on him!” 

“Who was the little birdie?” asked 
Jim Tenney, end, curiously. 

“Never you mind!” retorted Pete. 
“The main thing is the birdie chirped. 
Personally I wouldn’t get any kick 
out of having a position handed me 
ona platter. I wouldn’t want to take 
anything that didn’t belong to me, 
that I hadn’t earned!” 

“See here, Pete!” broke in Vic, 
having difficulty in controlling him- 
self. ‘I don’t have to stand for this 
razzing! Coach Johnson may have 
been my uncle but he didn’t con- 
sider——” 

“Tell that .to Sweeney!” jeered 
Pete. ‘You couldn’t make me believe 
itor anyone else. You tried to work a 
mighty smooth game, old boy, but 
we’re onto you. And as far as you’re 
concerned at Bowen, you’re through!” 

The fellow who had been chosen as 
Bowen’s left tackle clenched his fists 
and took a step toward last year’s 
veteran. He was about to make 
scorching reply when a stir at the end 
of the lockers revealed the presence 
of Coach Johnson. 

“That’s enough out of you, Bauer,” 
said the Coach, sharply. “I’ve heard 
all you had to say and I wouldn’t call 
it very sporting. Such remarks, if 
there were any truth in them would 
come with much better grace from 
anyone else but you since it happens 
that you are the unsuccessful candi- 
date for Vic’s position. As it is, your 
outburst comes under the heading of 
sour grapes!” 

“Ts that so?” flared Pete. “I’ve 
been done an injustice and I don’t 
care who knows it! I thought from 
the start I was given a bad break and 
now I know the reason. You can’t 
intimidate me, sir. I’m going to see 
this thing through!” 

“And I’m going to help you see it 
through,” promised Coach Johnson. 
“Tm going to give you the chance of 
making your charges to President 
Hardin.” 

Pete caught his breath. 
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“Well, I—er—a 

“If these charges can be sustantiated,” continued the 
Coach. “If you can prove first, that Victor and I are 
actually related i 

Fellow team-mates gasped at one another uncertainly. 

“But—but—!” stammered Pete. 

“Tt’s.one thing-to accuse a man, another - thing to 
make good the accusations,” pressed the Coach. ‘And 
I’m presuming, with your making these charges, that you’ve 
prepared to present the evidence!” 

“But Vic himself doesn’t deny it!” protested Pete, 
obviously a bit unnerved. ‘About you’re being related, I 
mean,” he hastened to add. ‘“Isn’t that proof enough?” 

“That means nothing. You’ve been doing a lot of talking 
and the rest of us have a right to know how much there is 
to what you say. Should Victor and I be related, the burden 
of proof still rests with you that collusion took place rather 
than the exercise of unbiased judgment with regard to his 
selection over you for left tackle. Certainly you could 
hardly expect a jury of fair-minded persons to accept your 
claim as anything but prejudiced in giving out the opinion 
that you consider yourself a better player than Vic!” 





HE substitute linesman looked the picture of indig- 

nant confusion and was at a loss as to what to say, 
finally managing to blurt out: “You can’t talk me down, 
Coach. You know I didn’t get a fair deal!” 

“Tf you can prove that,” challenged the Coach, “I stand 
ready to resign my position and Vic stands ready to leave 
the team. But until then—” And here Coach Johnson 
turned to address the entire squad. “I call upon you 
fellows to withold judgment. Pete and any of the rest 
of you who so desire, will be given ample opportunity to 
state your case. How about it? Now’s the time to speak 
up!” ‘ 

The Coach looked the squad over searchingly. Not a 
volunteer. All stood about uneasily. 
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You go right on playing good football” 
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“All right! Then don’t let me hear a peep out of any of 
you from now on. Everybody out for practice!” 


CRIMMAGE that fall afternoon left much to be desired. 

The pep and drive which had marked the play of the 
Varsity thus far throughout the season was sadly lacking. 
In its place a spiritless phlegm prevailed against which Coach 
Johnson’s most strenuous exhorting seemed to have little 
or no effect. The Bowen eleven was simply in for an “off 
day” and it remained to be seen whether the recent up- 
setting event would leave any permanent mark upon team 
play. More disturbing, perhaps, than any other one factor 
was the sorry showing made by left tackle Vic Wanderman 
who appeared to be trying as hard as ever but accomplishing 
even less. He missed several tackles completely, found him- 
self boxed in and swept aside by scrub interference on more 
than one occasion, and gave ground repeatedly through his 
position. Onlookers may have imagined it but there were 
significant murmurings that Bill Klein, scrub quarterback, was 
sending most of his line plays through varsity left tackle. 

“Testing Vic by fire!” whispered someone. ‘Gee, I'd 
hate to be in that guy’s shoes! He's got to be a whirlwind 
from now on or he’s no good at all!” 

At the conclusion, fans who held the real interest of the 
team at heart shook their heads dejectedly. 

“Too bad this story about the Coach and Vic ever got 
out,” said one. ‘Whether there’s any truth in it or not, 
it’s already done damage. Knocked the team off its stride. 
Sort of shaken the confidence of the fellows. You can tell 
they hardly know what to think. Looks to me, if some- 
thing heroic isn’t done to recapture that old spirit, we might 
as well kiss good-bye to all promises of a great season.” 

Pie Custer, trombone player extraordinary, waited long 
and anxiously for his room-mate whom he considered a 
“football player extraordinary.” Vic was over-due from 
football practice and Pie utilized the waiting time to brush 
up on a few new band numbers, first closing the transom 
above his door, having learned from 
past experience it was wise to deaden 
the sound for other “inmates” of the 
dormitory. 

“Funny thing,” Pie had ruminated. 
“Everybody seems to like a band but 
few folks seem to like a bandsman. 
They don’t mind hearing all instru- 
ments playing together but no one 
wants to hear a horn played sepa- 
rately. Inconsistent, I call it. High 
time people are being educated, or, 
rather, re-educated. Now how many 
birds appreciate the solo beauty of 
the sliding trombone?” 

Vic had jammed Pie’s hat down 
over his eyes at this and tossed the 
bandsman backwards upon the bed 
with such a thud that two of the 
slats fell out. 

“Won’t be long before you'll be 
circulating a petition asking the 
college to give letters to every musi- 
cian who makes the band!” he chided. 

“And why not?” Pie had retorted. 
“Tt’s a form of athletics! A guy’s 
got to keep in condition, too. Good 
wind, strong lips and then when it 
comes to marching! As for competi- 
tion look at the school bands we’ve 
got to out-blow! Say if anybody 
deserves a letter, we sure——”’ 

But Vic had finally quieted Pie 
with a well-directed pillow. 





* ISH that guy would speed her 

up” Pie now declared, peering 
out the window. “I’m so nervous 
about what’s happened to him to-day 
that I can’t settle down to anything. 
Hit one sour note after another. 
That shows I’m off. I rarely do that 
—rarely!” 

The doorknob turned and Bow- 
en’s left tackle strode in, unexpec- 
tedly. 

“Hello! How’d you get up here 
without my seeing you? I’ve had one 
eye out the window and one eye on 
the sheet music for the last hour!”’ 

“T came in the back way,” Vic 
answered, dropping down into a chair. 

Pie’s mouth opened wide. “The 
back way?” he exclaimed. “Why 
you’ve never done that since you’ve 
lived here. What’s the big idea?” 

Vic put his face in his hands. 

“Bunch of guys out in front. I 
didn’t care to go past ’em.” 

“For the love of dried prunes!” 

(Continued on page 57) 
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‘the background. One English 








OME writer has said that we “‘transcend our wonted 
themes and into glory peep.”’ This has been really 
so to those of us who came from America and 
walked up King’s Way in Arrowe Park, where more 

than 50,000 Boy Scouts 

from all parts of the world 
were encamped for the 
great Jamboree. 

There were, of course, 
golden moments in this 
Scouts’ Jamboree—this 
coming of age of an in- 
genious dream. Full jus- 
tice has been done them 
—to the Kudu horn of the 
Chief Scout, famous as 
Colonel Campbell’s hunt- 
ing horn at Le Transloy, 
and to the pageants pre- 
sented before both the 
Duke of Connaught and 
the Prince of Wales. They 
were well-rehearsed, these 
pageants and play acting, 
pomps, and parades, with 
the rest, and had their effect. I recall Kipling 
saying of a pageant at Oxford: “I think it is the 
color that gets in one’s throat.” So it did at Ar- 
rowe Park/ It was almost startling in King’s 
Way at a first approach to come upon two Eastern 
scouts wearing “the burnished livery of the sun” 
over a scarlet scarf and a green shirt, and presently 
to meet Arab headdresses on scouts from Palestine. 
You do not collect the youth of forty-two peoples 
from all climes without amassing color and drama, 
and symbolism, too. What a theme for a herald 
when the red dragon of Wales partnered the 
crooked cross and the crown of St. Stephen that, 
with their comely grass plumes, marked the 800 





The Prince of Wales 
taking the salute of the 
American delegation 





By Frank Presbrey 


wide-stretching glades 
and meadows, and sit- 
ting in its center a vine- 
covered, somber manor 
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The World Scout Jamboree 


of scouts it seemed to be one great 
flower garden of brilliant colors. 
When the hour for the official 
opening arrived, the beloved Chief 
Scout of all, Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, and His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught stepped 
out on the elevated platform in 
front of the grandstand. Imme- 
diately the parade of nations began 
as the Chief Scout lifted to his 
mouth the Kudu horn, the cele- 
brated tocsin of the Zulu warriors. 





author of several books.—The Editors. 


He blows its twisted form and from 
it sounds a song of peace, a song 
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that goes round the world to sum- 
mon and to call into action the 
greatest army of world youth ever 
brought together. Before the echo 
has died away the great army of 
53,000, among whom there is no 
hate or blood thirst, begin their 
splendid march, thus formally 
opening the Third International 
Boy Scout Jamboree. 


"THERE is a happy smile on the 
face of the Chief Scout and 
there might well be! A smile of 
realization that a great dream has 
come true. 
It was thirty years ago that the 
Kudu horn called to war for the 








Conference 





Magyar scouts. Color from Australia, India, 
China, Brazil, Canada, and, not least, Albania, 
and far-away countries. But there were other 
things that went deeper than the emotional throat. 

The general scene suggests scores of similitudes if no 
parallel. At the heart of the park is a country house. In the 
trim and quiet garden are pitched the tents of the Prince of 
Wales and of the Chief Scout, and at this “hearth of thought” 
he could find a moment—though he found few—to recall his 
tiny camp of twenty years ago, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
and feel sure that the idea must be good to have so grown. 
The camp, indeed, by Arrowe House is a hundred times 
bigger than it was meant to be even a year ago. But the 
boys insisted on coming, not in platoons but in battalions. 

When the Chief Scout,.General Baden-Powell, twenty- 
one years ago issued a little book, “‘Scouting for 





National Scout Commissioner 
Daniel Carter Beard chatting 





with the Chief Scout 


(Right) The Prince of 
Wales visiting the en- 
campments 


(Oval at right) A scene 
at the opening cere- 
monies 


Official American Representatives at the International 


last time. It was twenty-two years 
ago that the same Kudu horn woke 
up a score of boys in the first Boy 








Scout camp on a little isle, Brownsea Island, in the 





Boys,” and established the troops of Boy Scouts and 
later the Girl Guides, no one could have foretold all 
that was to spring from that tiny seed. Some there 
were who saw the germ of militarism in his pioneer 
movement, but they were all wrong-MAt Geneva, 
Locarno and the Hague men have and are still seek- 
ing by words to permanently inter the specter of war, 
yet in 1929 the Boy Scouts Jamboree at Arrowe Park 
is the only spot ongarth where the races of the world, 
virile in their budding manhood—boys white, black, 
brown and yellow, of rival nations and of innumer- 
able creeds—are meeting as brothers. There seems 
to be a popular feeling amon the people and the 
press that this Jamboree is the most important 
event of the year, if not the 
age, in relegating world wars to 





editorial writer says: ‘The 
great Boy Scout Jamboree is 
the most significant sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace I 
can remember. It is a sign of 
the growing amity of the na- 
tions and an omen of coming 
peace and brotherhood built 
upon the solid rock of an en- 
lightened understanding. It is 
a magnificent symbol of the 


spirit of the age.” 
The official ofening of the 


Jamboree was a scene which 
will never be forgotten by. 
those who were privileged to be present. Picture if you can a 
great park, one and a half miles long and three-quarters of a 
mile wide. Fill this space in your mind with beautiful forests, 





Ambassador Dawes in the American camp 





A corner of the tented city 


house more than a century old. Do 
this and you have the physical aspects 
of Arrowe Park. Add to this picture 
hundreds, yes, thousands of tents ar- 
ranged in national groups, scattered 
throughout the meadows and the 
woodlands with one great avenue left 
open in the King’s Way, and scattered 
through all this 53,000 Boy Scouts from 
every nation of the world, each with 
their own characteristic camp, and 
you have a complete picture. 

On one of the great fields of the park 
there had been erected a long circular 
grandstand for visitors, of whom there 
were during the Jamboree more than 
314,000. On the opening day the scouts from all the nations 
were massed in this field, each carrying the national and 
troop flags by the score, so that as one looked across the mass 





English Channel. And since then the score has 
become two million, eagerly waiting for the call of 
their Chief. 

It came. And so they gathered, as many as were 
able, for the Jamboree at Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, 
England. 

Some had to travel over the seas for seven weeks 
in order to get there; others were able to mount 
their bicycles and ride to the gathering place in an 
hour. Some had to travel half-way around the 
world to be present, while others had only a few 
miles to walk. 

And when the curtain arose for the Jamboree 
53,000 boys of forty-two nationalities had answered 
the call. 

The Boy Scouts of America were awarded the, 
place of honor in the grand opening parade. They came 
nearly 1,500 strong, with the Stars and Stripes fluttering and 
all of the Troop and Council flags held high. They marched 
in splendid order, and as they passed the Chief Scout and 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught each boy 
raised a small flag in his right hand in salute. 

Australia followed the American delegation, then Armenia, 
Austria, Barbadoes, Czechoslovakians with their hands 
raised in greeting, Danes fluttering their red and white 
shoulder knots. Then the representatives from Finland, 
followed by the flag of St. George; England is here, ten 
thousand strong. 

Still they come. France with more than two thousand 
boys with flags and staffs; Hungary with the grass of their 
country’s prairie as a plume in their hats; Belgium in a sturdy 
group; Sweden, Palestine, Norway, Egypt, Hong Kong, 
Japan, India, Brazil, Germany, Chile and Switzerland. You 
read the signs carried in front of each contingent as so many 

(Continued on page 64) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Where Will You Play? 


REATHES there a healthy, red-blooded American 
boy who has never dreamed of dashing down the 
white-barred field in the last minute of the “big 
game” to score the winning touchdown for dear old 

Cy-Wash? Possibly not. Strange as it may seem, his mental 
pictures of gridiron activities are rarely those of a guard or 
tackle. That old-time war song might well be changed to 
read, “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to be a Lineman.” In 
virtually nine cases out of ten he pictures himself as the 
dashing backfield runner who charges down the field while 


Backs No. 2 
and 3 start at 
defensive _left- 
end but just be- 
fore they hit him 
No. 3 back cuts 
down field for 
defensive half. 
No. 2 back takes 
end out alone. 
No. 4 back who 
carries ball must 
go at first straight 
toward ‘side and 
then cut squarely 
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the fair co-eds eat up their chrysanthemums and strong men 
throw away perfectly good hats. 

It is indeed fortunate that Dame Nature didn’t fashion 
every lad along the lines of a backfielder—football would 
certainly, be a sorry game if such were the case. As ‘it is, 
it is often a difficult task to convince some marvel prospect 
for the line that he was never intended by nature to throw 
forward passes or wiggle his way through a broken field. 

All of which brings up the moot question “are football 
stars born or made?” The question has been argued by 
hundreds of well-versed grid authorities and almost as many 
arguments have been presented on both sides as there are 
persons to argue. It all seems to simmer down to the ques- 
tion of whether any artist—for football is an art—is born or 
made. 


Back No. 3 re- 
ceives boll from 
center, half spins 
and fakes it to No. 
4. No. 3 then 
drives through line 
inside of defensive 
guard led by back 
No.1. Back No. 2 
aim high as offen- 
sive right tackle 
hits defensive 
guard 


Xx 





Fortunately, however, football is now being developed all 
over the country on a scientific basis. Even the smallest 
high schools now have competent coaching and the future 
Gipps, Granges, Mahans, Eckersalls, Drurys, Struppers, 
Cagles and “Four Horsemen” are being separated from the 
Walshes, Oosterbaans, Smiths, Spears, Hibbs, Pecks, Ander- 
sons, Hardwicks and Mullers. 

It would be virtually impossible to set down any set code 
of measurements whereby any enterprising football: player 
could tell at a glance whether he is destined to become a 
sensation in the line or an All-American back. 

Suffice it to say that football is a team game, not an in- 
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By Knute K. Rockne 


Head Coach, Notre Dame University 


dividual proposition. Eleven ordinary players functioning 
together with an unselfish spirit of sacrifice for the team 
without losing any of their real individuality can beat 
eleven stars if the latter are made up of eleven individuals, 
each man playing for himself with no regard for the team 
as a whole. Thespirit of “all for one and one for all” as 
expressed by d’Artagnan and the Three Musketeers must 
prevail. 





There is no more famous football coach in the couaiey than 
Rockne of Notre Dame. ° His’ teams’ are'each year the sensation 
of the season. Here he is with his son, Knute, Jr., who gives 
promise of developing into a fine player 


I was over in France several years ago and one afternoon 
dropped over to the Y. M: C. A. in Paris to see a:basketball 
game between two French teams. The league standing was 
inscribed on a blackboard hung in the hall and I noticed that 
an American team made up of some American students in the 
Latin Quarter were leading the.league with fifteen wins and 
no losses. The other five teams were made up of French 
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The diagrams on this page were developed by Mr. Rockne 
especially for Boys’ Lire readers. They are'all plays from the 
above line-up. And show the variety of attacks from one forma- 


tion. This is called the Short Kick formation and the dotted 
line shows the course of the ball 


boys. As I said, the game I saw was between two French 
teams. After the game was over I went over to the Pliysical 
Director and told him that I had enjoyed the game very 
much but I said, “You have different rules over here haven’t 
you?” “No,” he said, “there is a Spalding Guide, the same 
rules you have in the States.” “That’s strange,” I said, 
“but it seems to me that I saw little or no passing. Every 
boy I saw that got hold of the ball either dribbled and 
shot or shot from where he stood regardless of how im- 
possible it was.” ‘Yes, that’s true,” replied my director 
friend, “‘perhaps you don’t understand. These French boys 
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Ball comes to; back No. 3 who half Spins a sp aca ball to 
back’ No. 4. Back No. 3 then spins back to k side 
inside of defensive tackle. Back No. 2 side swipes’ defensive 
right tackle. Back No. 1 fakes to right to aid deception 


are highly individualistic, and they have only been playing 
this team game for a short time. As it is now, of course, the 
American team runs over them rough shod with very little 
opposition because of their team play. But these French 
boys will learn, and in a short time they will be imitating the 
team play idea of the American boys. They will be playing 
them even-up soon, but they will have to learn by experience, 
I can’t tell them—it would be just a waste of breath now. 
In fact, if I were to say to Jacques, holding the ball in the 
middle of the floor too far out for any proper chance for a 
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Back No. 3 receives 
ball from center, hal 
spins and gives ball 
to back No. 4 who cuts 
off tackle 
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basket, “Jacques, why don’t you pass the ball to Henri 
standing down there under the basket,” the chances are that 
Jacques would reply, “What! Pass the ball to Henri! 
No! No! No! In that case Henri might make the basket.” 


F COURSE, we have instances of the same lack of team 

play.and exalted individualism in America in both 
football and basketball, but you may rest assured of one 
thing and that is that no team so afflicted can have any 
success. 

Whether it is a high-school team or just a neighborhood 
team, remember this—the idea is to get the best eleven play- 
ers on the team. 

You may then ask the question, ‘‘ But who will play center, 


Back No. 3 re- x 
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ter, half spins and 
gives ball to back No. x 
4. Back No. 3 then y 
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passes to either end Oo 
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halfback and quarterback and so on?’”’ A man is born either 
to the line or to the backfield. 

Your physical make-up, the trend of your football think- 
ing, the ability to absorb gruelling punishment, the quick- 
ness of your reflexes, the ability to throw and catch a ball, 
whether your activity is in your legs or in your arms, all have 
a part in determining your position. I have seen back- 
field: men of small stature of the type generally described as 
“easily injured” who, through their brains and their ability 
to get the most out of their arms and legs, made mighty 
good ground gaining material. I have seen boys who lacked 
everything but ruggedness and determination who developed 
in that supreme asset essential to a blocking back. On 
the other’ hand, I have seen scores of big bruisers whom 

(Continued on page 58) 
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TANDING high up on the cliff-top, overlooking the 
little Cornish fishing village of Hestercombe, was the 
Hester Beacon, and beside the beacon tower stood a 
square, fort-like building, the home of) Captain 
Durant, the local Preventive Officer, and his men. It was 
this officer’s duty to keep the light burning in the beacon 
every night, to guide homecoming seafarers past the hidden 
rocks over which the sea ran so tranquilly on a calm day. 

Another duty was the safe-keeping of a second beacon 
near by, one which had never been used, composed of tar 
barrels and brushwood, to be lighted only to rouse the 
countryside in case of an invasion, for the times were troub- 
lous, with the French and Dutch ever yearning for our coun- 
try, and always a continual threat of invasion from mighty 
Spain. 

Yet another duty of the Preventive Officer’s was to keep a 
continual lookout for smugglers, men who were always willing 
to risk their lives and liberty in order to smuggle through 
lace, fine silks, and brandy from the French shore without 
paying the duty required by Her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth’s, cus- 
tom’s officers. 

This particular night was dark 
and windy and the occasional 
gleams of pallid moonlight peeping 
out between the racing clouds 
revealed a desolate scene indeed. 
The isolated house was 
empty save for one man 
in charge of the winking 
lanthorn in the adjacent 
beacon—his officer and 
mates were out on other, 
duties. ( 

Suddenly ahead might 
have been observed com- ' 
ing up over the top of 
the cliff, then a body, to 
be followed immediately 
by many ghostly figures, 
and soon a strange pro- 
cession was wending its 
way slowly from the 
hidden cliff path toward 
the coastguard station. 

The leading figure 
limped strangely, and as 
they drew near to the 
building he took a large 
bunch of keys from his 
pocket, unlocked the 
door, and stood back to 
let the others file silently 
past him. As the last 
man drew abreast, he 
handed him the keys, 
grunted hoarsely, ‘See 
ye lock ’em in safely 
and post a guard, cor- ‘ 
poral, and then report : —_— 


The old captain stumped 
up the gangway 


By John Denham Strange 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


to me,” then he himself disappeared through the 
open doorway, slammed it too behind him and 
limped into the living-room. 

The limping man was Captain Durant, 
and as he lit the lanthorn swinging from 
the low-beamed ceiling it was apparent 
that one leg had been amputated below 
the knee and was ‘replaced with a 
wooden stump. He wasa man of some 
sixty years of age, gray-haired, grizzled, 
and weatherbeaten, with features set in 
the harshest of moulds. A stern officer, 
but to those who knew him best, a just 
one, whilst even the smugglers, whom 
he sought out night and day with un- 
remitting vigor, spoke of him with a 
certain degree of respect. 

He had served many years in the 
Queen’s Navy, but, having lost his limb 
aboard Drake’s ship the Endeavour whilst 
in a raiding expedition off the Panama, 
he had retired from active service at 
sea, and for many years had skippered 
the Hestercombe coastguard station. 
And now he had just returned from a 
successful descent on the lair of a 

° smuggler whom he had been seeking to 
ensnare for some years, hitherto unsuccessfully. Presently 
one of his men entered, and saluting respectfully, said, “‘We 
ha’ secured French Dick an’ his men in the strong room, 
Cap’n. Be there any more orders for to-night?” 

“No, Abel,” replied the captain, smiling at his corporal, 
Abel Guerney, hisone-time ship’s servant, “it ha’ been a good 
night’s work, hath it not! I ha’ set an’ baited many a trap 
for French Dick an’ his fellows, but he hath the very cunning 
o’ a fox an’ hath evaded me ’til now. Guard ve them well, 
Abel, lest he doth escape, 
for he is as slippery as 
an eel. . See that ye post 
two men at the door, an’ 
one outside, armed, at 


Job Hawks and his assistant 

Stripped to the. waist served 

the Long Tom as fast as 
they could 
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the window, barred though it be. I hold ye responsible 
for them. Good-night to ye Abel, t’was well done!” and 
with a nod of approval he dismissed the man. 

‘“‘Hum-m-m,” he muttered to himself as he sat before 
the dimly burning fire, “‘’tis a pity—I ha’ caught the man, 
an’ t’was what I wanted to do for years, yet it likes me not. 
I ha’ no heart for the business. P’shaw I am getting maud 
lin in my old age, but the fellow hath a good spirit, too goox| 
to be dangling in chains at a crossroad, or at best, slaving 
away in the plantations o’ Virginia! Tcha! he and his crew 
hath sewn—so must they reap—but it irks me——” 


T THAT moment, breaking in on his somewhat hesitat- 

ing reflections there came a loud clamoring at the door, 

and before he could guess its meaning Abel Guerney ushered 

in the tall figure of a man, cloaked, booted and spurred, with 
the dust of travel about him. 

“Ha, Strangeways,” said the captain, recognizing in the 
stranger a brother officer from the fort at Plymouth. “What 
brings ye here at this time o’ night, somewhat of import 
I'll warrant me. A glass for the gentleman, Abel.” 

“Ai!” replied the traveler as he quaffed the glass of spirit 
handed to him. ‘“O’ the very first import, Ned. The 
Spaniards are out! An’ I ha’ been commissioned to ride 
along the coast as far as Southampton Waters, rousing the 
countryside as I go. So light ye the beacon at once!” 

“‘Ho there, Corporal Guerney,” shouted the captain after 
his disappearing henchman, ‘‘the Dons ha’ come out at last. 
Haste ye outside and set light to the beacon fire, and bid 
Weston ride for Hestercombe wi’ the news—sharply to it, my 
lad,” and as the man turned and ran for the outer door. 
calling to his mates as he passed, the old sea captain turned 
to his friend for further details. 

“Yes, ’tis true as death,” continued that officer, “‘we ha’ 
news that the whole boiling of ’em put out from Lisbon three 
days agone, an’ even as I left Plymouth, riders came gallop- 

ing in to say that the Armada had been 

sighted, beating up channel off the 

we Lizard. Every ship lying in the sound is 

ry at this moment fitting up, and as fast as 

they can, up-anchoring and leaving for 

the Roads. Lord Howard 

wih is already out wi’ about 

age fifty sail, whilst Drake and 

Lord Seymour be beating 

“ the ports, Biddicombe and 

such like, an’ hope to clear 

oe; y within a few hours wi’ an- 

other eighty ships o’ all 

a" classes. ’Tis little enough, 

for ’tis said Sidonia ha’ 

brought wi’ him more than 

one hundred and fifty o’ the 

biggest galleons i’ the world, 

but I trow English brains 

- an’ English pluck be good 

4 enou’ for twice its weight 
in Spaniards.” 

“Ai—true—true” said 

Captain Durant excitedly, 

“but oh, Tom, would that 

THE you an’ I were aboard the 

old Endeavour again— 

why, man, we be but young 

’uns yet! young enou’ to 

help sink a Don or two, eh?” 

“Surely,” replied his companion feel- 
ingly, “‘but ’tis not tobe. Enough. I 
must away, and carry the tidings as 
fast as may be!” and with a hearty 
handshake the handsome old fellow, 
still active as a boy, threw his riding 
cloak round his shoulder, and the next 
minute was speeding away into the 
night on a fresh horse that had been provided 
fcr him at Corporal Guerney’s orders. 

Having sped his old comrade on his lonely 

journey, Captain Durant turned back, and made 
his way slowly indoors. Suddenly a thought 
came to him, and turning off down a passage 
he approached a doorway over which two of his 
men stood guard. 
“Unlock me the door,” he said to the men, and as the 
door swung open he stepped inside and confronted the 
eight or nine men, one of them no more than a boy, who 
sat, or lay about the stone-built floor in attitudes of deepest 
dejection. 
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A motly crew they appeared too, with their oiled locks 
done in a long queue at the back, swarthy complexions, 
most carrying large brass rings hanging from their ears, and 
all wearing on their legs the long leather thigh boots of the 
fisherman. 

“Ho, there, Dick Kent,” cried the Captain, and at his 
words one of the smugglers detached himself from the rest, 
and stood, smiling carelessly down from his long, hand- 
some six foot of solid bone and muscle, at the little one- 
legged Preventive Officer before him. 

“What ails ye, Cap’n,” said the man in a low, strangely 
sweet voice. 

“Nothin, ye scamp,” growled the Officer as he surveyed 
the several eager faces before him, “but I ha’ news for ye.” 

“Ha! ye ha’ news then. Perhaps ’tis His Worship the 
judge be indisposed from gall stones or somewhat, and 
cannot attend to us on the morrow,” said the outlaw in mock 
serious tones. 

In spite of himself, Captain Durant could not refrain from 
smiling at his captive’s whimsical humour. 

“No, my lad, ’tis o’ far more import than that,” he said 
after a moment. “TI ha’ just heard news that the Spaniards 
are out at last. and even now be sweeping up past the 
Lizard wi’ no less than one hundred and fifty tall gal- 
leons. They be making for London, but Drake and 
Howard have set forth, and may even be giving ’em battle 
as I speak!” 

At once, every prisoner was upon his feet, clamouring for 
more details, their present plight for the moment entirely 
forgotten, and himself no less excited, the Captain told 
them all he knew. 

“‘An’ every ship be setting sail,” muttered French Dick 
in a strangled voice. 

“ Ai, every ship,” said Captain Durant, looking at him 
curiously. 

“An’ the little Sea Hawk tied up—useless for want 0’ a 
crew, in the bay down along yonder,” continued the man, 
half to himself. “She be but a lil craft, but she be well 
found, an’ we ha’ a couple o’ little pea shooters aboard 
which I count ’ud tickle the Don’s ribs, an they had but 
the chance!” 

His comrades were now all talking at once, when, suddenly 
old Job Hawks, Dick’s right hand man gave vent to his 
thoughts, echoing the feelings of the others. 

“Let us out, Cap’n,” he cried, “gie us but one lil chance 
at the Spanishers!” ° 

“ Ai, Cap’n,” echoed French Dick, 
his falcon-like features softening in a 
world of entreaty, “an ye will but 
let us aboard the Sea Hawk for a few 
hours—just long enough to ha’ a 
talk wi’ the Dons—I’ll pass ye my 
parole that each an’ every man jack 
o’ us ’ll report back to ye, an’ ye 
may do wi’ us as ye will, then! ? 


If we be sunk—what matter, ’tis LL 
but a job saved the hangman, an’ ci 
tis said that a man fights all the BABAZE 


better wi’ a noose around his neck, 
but I'l give ye my 
word, Cap’n, that be- 
fore any  yellow- 
skinned Don sinks the 
lil Sea Hawk, he’s go- 
ing to pay very dearly 
for that privilege. If .— 
we be not sunk, again 
what matter. Ye ha’ 
the word o’ French 
Dick that ye’ll see us 
back here again, even 
as we are now!” and 
throwing back his 
head, the man looked 
his captor full in the 
eyes, a flush of pride 
on his handsome fea- 
tures. 

As he had been 
speaking, his speech 
had become more and 
more refined, losing all 
its assumed coarse- 
ness, and Captain 
Durant, returning 
look for look, realized 
that he was in the 
presence of a gentle- 
man, if a smuggler; 
and it came to him 
that perhaps the stor- 
ies of this man’s gentle 
birth might be true. 

“Yes,” he said at .< 
last, “I think I can => 
safely trust ye Dick— 
ai—I_ know I can. 
But ‘tis a thing un- 
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heard of, ye ask me to do! I ha’ got a duty to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty—but—man, I know not what to do! 
Her Majesty hath need o’ every ship in this hour of 
England’s peril. How are ye armed on your little cockle 
shell?” he barked suddenly. 


% E HA’ just fitted a Long Tom forrard,” replied 

Dick eagerly, ‘a beauty, whilst aft, we be carrying 
a couple o’ stern-chasers. Besides these, we ha’ two small 
pieces in the waist, pop guns we took from a French sloop 
a year agone, an’ we be well enou’ fitted wi’ muskets, 
pistols an’ cutlasses.” 

“Why, ’tis a very Man-o-War ye have,” cried the captain 
in astonishment. 

“Ai,” said the smuggler with a satisfied smirk, ‘‘we be 
none so badly armed, but what would ye, Cap’n, in these 
times, when every Dutchy, Frenchman, and Spanisher be 
after us the moment they spy our sail upon the high seas! 
But let us ha’ a go at the Dons—just this once—an’ I as- 
sure ye we'll give a good account o’ ourselves. Not so, my 
men?” and the roar of assent which greeted this question 
could have left no doubt in the captain’s mind as to the 
feelings of his prisoners. 

“Right then,” said that officer at last, a grim smile in 
his eyes as he regarded the burly ruffians before him, ‘‘’tis 
settled. I accept your ‘parole’-—and if ye don’t sink a couple 
of high-towered Galleons afore ye return to me—well—you’re 
not what I take ye to be!” and with a chuckle he stood back 
and watched the delighted men troop out and run toward the 
cliff top through the now wide-open door. 

Within the hour, the little Sea Hawk was ready to sail, 
and French Dick, clad in a magnificent surtout of bro- 
caded silk, stood upon his own deck, once more captain of 
his ship, and about to give the order to cast off. Suddenly, 
in the distance he espied a wooden-legged figure hopping and 
scrambling over the rocky shore path toward the natural 
harbor wherein was moored the smuggler’s craft. 

“Stop—stop!” cried Captain Durant, as he saw the men 
about to throw clear the ropes which held the ship to land, 
but for a moment it looked as if French Dick would dis- 
regard his late captor’s cries. Then, seeing the distressed 





















On the huge “Santa Maria” 
all was confusion 


expression on the Preventive Officer’s face, he 

shrugged his shoulders, and quietly waited. 
Stump-stump, came the old captain up the 

wooden plank gangway, and hobbling forward to 
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where Dick stood, he sank down on a pile of ropes, mopped 
his streaming brows with a huge bandana handkerchief, and 
gasped, ‘Phew, young shaver (the young shaver referred to 
was forty-five if he was a day), that was a near thing. Cast 
off, an’ let us away as fast as may be!” 

“‘C-cast off,” stuttered the astonished smuggler, whilst his 
men gazed up at the figure of Captain Durant in wonderment, 
“b-but ye can’t sail along wi’ us—on a craft such as ours.” 

“Can’t I though!” grunted the officer crossly, ‘‘o’ course 
Ican. D’ye think I could trust a band o’ ruffians, such as ye 
ha’ here, on the high seas—an’—er—arumph—so many 0’ 
these dangerous Spaniards about!” 

“What,” ripped out French Dick, his hand flying to the 
small sword at his side, ‘ye don’t take my word, ye cannot 
trust me?” But all at once, he saw the look on the captain’s 
face, and his anger fizzled out. Taking his hand away from 
his sword hilt, he deliberately closed one eye, and cocked the 
other up at the main mast. 

“No—zackly, Cap’n,” he said softly, an impish grin 
flitting across his tanned features, “‘I understand—. 0’ 
course ye be running a great risk, putting to sea at such a 
time—wi’ such rapscallions as I ha’ here—but we'll take great 
care 0’ ye—an’—an’ when there be any fighting, we’ll place 
ye down below out o’ harm’s way.” 

““Ve—ye’ll what,” yelled the old Navy man, his face 
a mottled red. “‘Why, ye young cockerell, I—I’llI—” words 
failing him, he slumped down again on the rope, and glared 
at his tormentor. 

‘All right; there—cast off!” cried Dick, smiling broadly at 
the overheated man beside him, and before Captain Durant 
could recover his breath, they were under way, scudding 
seaward under a light breeze, bound for the great adventure, 
the dawn now breaking fast t» light them on their way. 


HE little brigantine had been built to Dick’s own design 
in a Plymouth yard, and, cut almost on the lines of a 
yacht, she possessed a turn of speed of which her skipper and 
crew were more than proud. 
Handing the wheel over to one of his men, Dick pro- 
ceeded on a tour of inspection, and under the rapid stream 
of orders which fell from his lips, the ship began to take on 
a very workmanlike 
appearance. Ropes 
were coiled, all spare 
gear thrown over- 
board or lashed 
down to the deck, 
powder and shot 
fetched up from be- 
low, whilst Job 

7 Hawks, oncea gunner 
in the Royal Navy, 
was superintending 
the cleaning, oiling 
and clearing for ac- 
tion, of all the guns. 
As French Dick went 
his rounds, giving a 
personal eye to 
everything, he was 
closely followed by 
Captain Durant, 
who, though he 
grumbled at every- 
thing he saw, yet 
deep in his heart had 
a profound admira- 
tion for the way this 
captain of smugglers 
and his rake-helly 
crew went about 
their work of prepa- 
ration. 

“There,” said Dick 
at last, as he re- 
turned to the wheel 
house, “‘she’s as tidy 
as a Man-o’-War— 

- now ain’t she, 

Be Cap’n?” 
- “A-er-arun ph,” 
grunted that worthy, 
ee stroking his chin, 

“not so bad—not so 

bad, ’twill pass be- 

=— fore a crowd 0’ 

greasy Spaniards!” 
But the look in his 
eyes belied the dis- 
paraging words, and 
. the smuggler seeing 
it only laughed ang gazed eagerly ahead. 

Soon they began to hear a distant rumble, and crowding 
on every spare inch of sail he dared, Dick sent the little 
craft reeling and dancing forward like a mad thing, and ere 
long they were in sight of the battle. 

Ahead of them they sawship after ship—great cumbersome 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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OUR parents have a good time when they are 
traveling, and all of you Scouts have a good time 
when you are hiking and traveling. Those of 
you who went to the Jamboree this season had 
the time of your lives, but there is one thing that never has 
a good time except when it is at home, safely stowed away in 
the attic, and that is your old trunk. 

Of course, Scouts do not use a trunk except when on long 
trips; no Scout should ever take his trunk to camp. In 
camp a trunk is a nuisance. There is no place to store it; 
it is always in the way; and if you leave it on the ground, 
the contents become damp and mildewed. A duffle bag is 
the proper thing when you go to camp. 

But this is October. We have already been to camp, and 
our parents have had their outing among our wonderful 
Western mountains, or in Hawaii, or over in the Old World, 
a world tottering with age, but like many old people, exceed- 
ingly interesting; a world dressed in interesting clothes with 
magnificent museums and libraries that would made a book- 
worm curl up and hop about like a skipper worm in a 
cheese. 

But after folks have been over there and all have backache 
from standing and gazing at the wonderful pictures, the 
crumbling old palaces, the ruins of amphitheaters and forums, 
headsmen’s axes and blocks where the victims rested their 
unfortunate necks to be decapitated, like turkeys at Thanks- 
giving time, all intensely interesting, but after all this travel, 
one’s trunks need attention. The returning voyagers’, the 
returning globe-trotters’ trunks have not had a happy time. 
They have come back plastered all over like a bill poster’s 
board, with labels of all the different hotels and hostelries 
where their owners stopped; but with their corners bruised 
and broken; some with their locks smashed, some with their 
hearts broken, and most all of them with wobbly hinges. 
This is the case, even though their owner has traveled no 
further than to the nearby seaside, the adjacent hills or 
to a cheap country boarding house or farm, and it is up 
to you Scouts to mend up these trunks so that they 
may be still useful, if not ornamental. It may even be 
necessary to perform, what the surgeons would call, “a 
major operation.” ‘ 

Personally, I love my old trunk with its dents, scars 
and labels, because it is all reminiscent of good times. 
Personally, I hate a new trunk anc its stiff straps with 
holes punched just where one does not need them. Besides, 
such a trunk fairly screams to the public that its owner is 
making his first venture from home. It always gives an 
impression that one is out for the first time in one’s life, 
that one has had no previous experience, that one is a 
honeymooner, a tenderfoot, a shorthorn, cheechako or 

shave-tail! ; d 

Every traveler wants to appear hard-boiled, if for no 
other reason than for self-protection. A battered: and 
belabeled piece of baggage is noted by the red caps, 
baggagemen, porters and 
hotel men; and by them 
all, both the trunk and the 
owner are treated with 
respect. Over-charges are 
not often attempted and 
impositions of all kinds are 
more or less omitted, be- 
cause grafters save their 
little tricks for the green- 
horns, come-ons and ama- 
teurs. Therefore, we must 
preserve our old trunks 
and our parents’ old 
trunks, and, to do so, we 
must know how to mend 
them so that they will 
“stay put” and not fall to 
pieces the first time a be- 
nevolent baggageman, in 
the kindness of his heart, 
slams them down from his 
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tight that the tongue of the buckle may fit in the last avail- 
able hole. 

Tke strap should have enough length to leave an end for 
a handle, Fig. 1, with which to pull and take up the slack 
before fastening it with the buckle; but you probably will 
find no such strap. The last one I had, in fact, the only 
really good trunk strap I ever had, I bought at a leather 
store away up North in Canada at a Hudson Bay trading 
post, and it was a James Dandy. It was a strap that 
tempted the honesty of every baggageman who handled 
the trunk. Indeed, it sometimes unaccountably “came 
off,” and only came on again‘after I had explained to the 

















































perch in the baggage car 
to the hard concrete plat- 
form below. 

NE of the best insur- 

ance policies for your trunk is a good 
trunk strap fastened securely around its middle, 
not one of those stretchy straps, the kind that 
grow longer and longer every time you give 
a pull on it, but a sturdy, broad strap with 














only enough give to allow you to cinch it up so 
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head of the department that such a strap could not come 
off without considerable muscular assistance on the part of 
some handler. 

But get the best strap you can and put it around your 
trunk’s waist, like a belt; let it come over the lock, as shown in 
Fig. 4. After cinching the belt up as tight as may be, Fig. 1, 
pass the end of thestrap under itself and around itself again, as 
in Fig. 2. Take the free end and push it up through the loops 
you have just made, as in Fig. 2 and draw taut, Fig. 3. 

By this process you have not only secured your strap, but 
at the same time the windings of the strap upon itself make 
a splendid pad which protects your lock from rough usage 
and from the damage which the corners of bigger and harder 
trunks might inflict upon it. A trunk thus fastened may be 
shattered so that all its seams are open, Fig. 5, but as long 
as the strap lasts and is taut, such a trunk will not fall apart. 

I have an old zinc-covered trunk, veteran, with the scars 
of many battles upon its dented and discolored sides. It 
reminds me of some of the old plainsmen and mountain men 
whom I have met, still husky, still hardy, but showing on 
their faces the trails and tracks of many years of hardship 
through which they have passed. Each dent in that trunk of 
mine is like the notches cut in the rifle stocks of the old plains- 
men. It is a memorandum of some adventure, some trip 
into an interesting land. 

There is a folded pie-plate neatly and securely folded over 
the place once occupied by the lock, Fig. 4. You would not 
recognize the metal covering as a pie-plate, because it has 
been hammered into the shape of a lock cover and all the raw 
edges of the metal neatly folded upon the under side, Fig. 8. 

I have had many other trunks, and I might say that the 
wrecks of them have been strewn all over the face of this 
land; but that was because they were bought in later years, 
after I had imbibed the wasteful habits of modern times and 
no longer took the time, as formerly, to mend my battered 
baggage. Why, bless that old zinc-covered trunk’s heart! 
if it could talk in an intelligent manner, it would make a for- 
tune for me with the anecdotes and camp-fire tales it could 
tell, not lacking in danger, romance, jollity, fun, love and 
tragedy. Even the inside of that trunk has been patched 
and mended, and it was fun doing it! It was fun because 
I WAS YOUNG, when everything should be fun. 

I have not-attempted to show the possible, nay probable, 
condition of your trunk as it started on its journey from home. 
But Fig. 5 is a picture of the same trunk, depicting its pos- 
sible, yea, probable, condition upon its arrival at your destina- 
tion. Strange to say, the trunk was not damaged on its way 
from your house to the railroad station. All its injuries were 
received while on its journey between the time when you 
ceased personal control and handling, up to the time when 
you again took charge of it. 

When you find a trunk in this condition, don’t stamp 
around and rail against the employees of the railroad who 
are compelled to handle thousands of similar trunks, get 
them checked and stowed 
away and delivered at the 
proper destination. Don’t 
pull your hair out and rend 
your turban like ‘‘ Murad, 
the Unlucky”; neither 
must you say mean things 
about the uniformed men 
to whom you have neces- 
sarily entrusted your bag- 
gage. On the contrary, 
put. your hands in your 
pockets and whistle 
“There'll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town To-night” 
while, with the critical eye 
of a surgeon, you view the 
damage done to your 
patient and plan how to 
- heal upits gaping wounds. 
—— Neither must you berate 
the trunk maker, for be it 
known that the ordinary 
trunk of to-day is most 
skilfully built and is made 
as strong as the price will 


make it. 


FTER you have noted 

all the rents, breaks 

and gaping wounds, take 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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The Blood Toll 


HEN I was a young man, Monsieur, all this 
north country was filled with game and rich 
with fur. But this great basin between the 
two big rivers, below the falls of the Standing 
Moose, was one of the best trapping grounds in all Canada 
and it belonged to me. I had inherited it from my father, 
who got it from his father, and so on back through the years 
to the very beginning. There were beaver ponds everywhere. 
There were great herds of deer in the forest and along the 
wild beaver meadows. There were moose in the willows and, 
during the winter, plenty of gray caribou came down from the 
North. Often during the 
long winters of my trapping 
I wondered, as you now 
wonder, why there were 
not more big cats, what 
destroyed them, how all 
this had been arranged. 
Then, one winter, I learned 
how this was done. I saw 
with my own eyes that the 
weak and helpless are pro- 
tected by a higher law 
against extermination. 

The particular trapping 
season of which I speak 
began with snow. 

Even before the yellow 
and scarlet leaves ripened 
and dropped from the 
trees the first snow came. 
Before this had all melted 
away from the north side 
of the hills it snowed again. 
It had been a dry summer 
and now the Old Water 
Maker emptied his buckets. 
The Old Man of the North 
puffed out his cheeks and 
blew his cold breath until 
the earth was white with 
winter. Storm after storm, 
until by mid-winter the 
snow was deeper than I 
ever saw it before. I could 
not move a single step 
beyond the beaten paths 
about my cabin without 
snowshoes. Right on the 
level in the woods the snow 
was higher than my head. 

It would seem as though such a terrible snow would destroy 
all the animals of the wood, but it is not so. The Master of 
Life makes provision for this also. The grouse stay in the 
evergreen trees and feed upon buds. All the animals that 
have to walk upon the snow are provided with natural 
snowshoes. The white hares are given big, fur covered feet 
sufficiently large to hold their insignificant weight upon the 
surface of the snow. The lynx that hunts them has feet that 
seem several sizes too large for its gaunt body. Even those 
héavy animals with hard feet, such as the moose and the 
deer, who cannot walk upon the snow, have been shown how 
to live through the hardest winter and the deepest snow. 

In all truth that was a difficult winter for the furbearers. 

Before the first white flakes began to drift down from the 
leaden October skies the hordes of white rabbits had vanished. 
One day there seemed to be a big white hare sitting under 
every bush and the next day they were gone. What few 
were left hid under old tree tops and windfalls, trembling 
with fear lest this mysterious death find them also. For 
Seven years they had been increasing, more and more every 
year. With this abundance of food all the killers increased 
also until there was plenty of fur for my traps. Big-footed, 
gray-brown Canadian lynx stole through the silent wood, 
their middles pinched with famine. Wolverines, fisher cats, 
martin, mink—all were hungry. Only the beaver under the 
ice of their ponds, with a store of food, only the big otter 
which seldom taste of meat, hunting the coldblooded fish 
in the deep pools, were not hungry. 

One morning I started over my trap-line very early because 
I desired to hunt some fresh meat for myself. The white 
Snow was seven feet deep. It had come so fast, with no warm 
winds or thawy days, that it had not crusted over to any 
extent. It would not bear the weight of a man. But, with 
my long snowshoes I drifted over the surface as though my 
feet had wings. 
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I STRAYED from my usual course to hunt in a large spruce 
“ Swamp where I felt sure moose and deer would be winter- 
ing. In the summer this swamp was impassable. Then the 
small dry knolls, densely covered with spruce, were sur- 
rounded with quagmires, reedy bogs where black duck like 
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to breed. But during the winter this is all frozen hard and 
the dense spruce furnish excellent protection for the deer 
and-moose and the water-loving bushes provide plenty of 
food for them. 

The low spruces bowed beneath their loads of white. 
Alder and willow thickets barred my way. Detouring through 
a stand of white birch I saw before me a deep and well-worn 
pathway. It wound away all through that big swamp, an 
endless maze of deeply trodden trail. Thus the white-tailed 
deer manage to survive deep snows and hard winters. As 
you read and understand things from your books so I could 
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look into this pathway and read a story there. It was wide 
and deep, hard trodden and soiled, cut by the horny feet of 
many deer of all sizes and ages. I estimated that nearly a 
hundred deer must be wintering there. And, as I looked 
closer, I saw that they were being hunted. The bottom of 
this path was scratched and torn by the sharp feet of running 
deer. Unable to get out of these pathways on account of the 
deep snow they could only dash here and there, up and down 
them, to escape an enemy. 

I realized that I was standing at the outer edge of a very 
large deer “yard.” This is quite different from what most 
summer visitors imagine. They think of a barnyard. It is 
not, strictly speaking, a yard at all. It is no more than a 
great checkerboard of endless paths, crisscrossing every- 
where through the swamp. Soon after the rutting season, 
at the beginning of cold weather and snow, the deer are 
prompted by some instinct to gather in bands and herds. 
One deer could not keep open a path jong enough to insure 
sufficient food or to escape natural enemies. So they draw 
together in the most favorable territory. 

The old bucks and does always know where the evergreens 
grow thick to protect them from winter storms and where 
food is most plentiful. It is the nature of all cloven-hoofed 
animals to walk in paths, to keep in old trails and used by- 
ways. So that these winter bands, congregated in spruce 
swamps, in their search for food and shelter, make many 
trails through the first snow. It is easier walking there and 
quite naturally they keep to the paths as much as possible. 
As the snow grows deeper and deeper, with each successive 


storm, it is pushed aside and trodden down. When the * 


available food supply that may be reached from these paths 
is exhausted they push and paw to extend these paths into 
the thickets beyond, until, well towards spring, these trails 
are often miles in extent. It is well that this isso. If these 
winter paths were not all but endless the imprisoned deer 
would soon be caught and killed. 
Yarded deer have’ but two enemies, wolves and panthers. 
The: lynx is not big enough, nor brave enough, to attack a 
full-grown deer, although they will kill fawns readily enough 
if they get a chance. It seems unfortunate that at the very 
season when horns would seem a necessity they drop from 
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the bucks. The only defense they have is flight or striking 
blows with their sharp forefeet. 

Knowing that this herd was being hunted I searched the 
white surface of the snow for the dog-like tracks of wolves. 
But, a little way farther on, I stopped before the largest 
panther track I ever saw. 

“Ha,” said I, “‘so it is the tawny one and not the wild 
dogs!”’ 

I slipped my gun from its leather cover well knowing that 
the big killer was near. It never would leave that yard while 
a single deer remained alive. It would be sleeping over a full 
meal somewhere near. The 
top snow was soft and I 
followed this fresh track 
very quietly. 

Such a track! 

Here in the north where 
there is so much snow all 
the cats develop large feet 
but this panther’s forepaws 
were larger than the full 
spread of my fingers. For 
all his size, judging by the 
length of his stride, he did 
not sink far into the snow. 
A wood bird screamed, a 
squirrel chattered a noisy 
alarm, a doe went pounding 
away down a nearby path- 
way. I got a flash of tawny 
fur. 

“Devils of bad luck!” I 
swore, as my chance for a 
shot vanished. 

But I had seen enough to 
know that this was a most 
unusual panther. A very 
large and very dark speci- 
men, huge of head, mighty 
of forepaw, the long furry 
tail whipping angrily to be 
thus disturbed, but rec- 
ognizing in. me a mortal 
enemy. 

“Run you big coward!” 
I shouted after him, “We 
will meet again!” 
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With a tremendous leap he crashed down upon the frozen deer’s back 


trunk where this big 
cat had been sleeping lay 
the frozen carcass of a deer, a full-grown doe with its neck 
broken. It had been skillfully butchered and the liver eaten. 
The skin had been laid back so the tenderest meat could be 
devoured. I looked at the place where this big doe had been 
dragged through the snow and knew here was a cat-devil. 
It attested the size and strength of this enormous panther. 
But, though we were sworn enemies from that very minute, 
he had saved me the trouble of killing a deer. Here was all 
the venison I required that day. I skinned it out and loaded 
my toboggan with the meat. 

When this was done I inspected the deer yard. It was the 
largest I ever saw. More than seventy deer I counted there, 
prisoners in their own pathways. They were all shy and very 
wild. 

“The big one has hunted them for a long time,” said I. 
“But, breathe easier, my little ones, he will not hunt you 
much longer!” 

All about were the remnants of previous kills. These big 
cats will eat only fresh meat if they can get it, and here was 
plenty. They cannot gnaw frozen meat like a dog. What 
this one could not eat immediately he left for the foxes. When 
hungry again, two or three days later, it was easy enough to 
kill another deer. 

Attracted by these frozen carcasses the swamp was rich 
with fur. The snow was crisscrossed with straight trails of 
many foxes. There were waddling tracks of wolverines, the 
dainty footprints of fisher-cat, even the blundering mark of 
the lowly skunk. 

“Here is a fortune,” I exclaimed, “as well as something to 
test my skill as a trapper!’’ 

The place was overrun with fur, but more than anything 
else I looked forward to catching this big cat. In my youth 
and pride I boasted that there was nothing I could not catch. 
I had trapped every cunning beast of the wood except a 
panther. Often I had dreamed of this difficult feat and 
yearned for the day when I could match wits with this 
cleverest of animals. In that moment the valuable furs there 
for the taking were all but forgotten. 

I made haste to establish a temporary camp at the lower 
edge of this swamp but far enough away so as not to disturb 
(Continued on page 37) 








Corey Takes the Scout Trail 


PART III 


IGHT after the rally I had another Sunday after- 
noon visit from Mr. Fielding. And Billy drifted 
along a few minutes later. 

“T just want to check up on some things,” said 
Mr. Fielding. ‘Of course, I’m half tickled to death with 
what the boys did in the rally, and I intend to tell them so. 
And from now on, I don’t intend to put the whole load of 
handling the Troop on you two. Just as fast as I can learn, 
I want to become a real Scoutmaster.” 

“You're doing all right now,” said Billy. “Most of ’em 
don’t do much but sort of gtmerally supervise and plan 
things. There aren’t many would study out a lot of knots 
the way you did.” 

“But what about this Mr. Flanders of yours?” 

“Well, he’s a little different. He thinks he has to learn 
everything the boys do, except maybe some of the Merit 
Badge work. But the last year or two he’s left all the 
teaching in the Troop to the older fellows.” 

“But they all feel that he knows, don’t they?” 

“T should say so,” I broke in. ‘Maybe he doesn’t keep 
right up to the mark in everything all the time, but Mr. 
Flanders is a regular Scout.” 

‘“‘Well, that’s what I want to be. Somebody will have to 
teach me Signalling and First Aid right away. And bird 
study. If it’s all as interesting as rope, it will be fun. Well, 
that’s that. Now about the boys.” 

‘*What about ’em?”’ 

“Just some sort of plan to keep things going. So far 
they’ve shown up surprisingly well. I don’t mean only in 
those events at the rally,—other things, all that Hopewell 
business, clear down to Barnes’s defending him about the 
Scout pace. I don’t understand yet just how that happened.” 

“Tt’s partly Hopewell,” said Billy. “He’s got some real 
stuff, and Barnes admires that. Barnes knows a go-getter 
when he sees one, whether he likes him or not. But that 
last stunt of his surprised me, too.” 

“It’s Joe Corey,” I said. ‘Joe won’t ever 
be much of a leader himself. But he takes 
things so hard! And whatever he’s got in 
his noddle he somehow just passes on to 
everybody he meets. And his one idea in 
life isto be a squarer 
Scout than Hopewell is, 
—because he hates him.” 

“Tt’s a funny piece 

of business,” said Mr. 
Fielding. ‘For this is 
a rough crowd we’ve 
got hold of. And as 
near as I can see, they’re 
going to be honest, and 
clean sports, and stick 
up for one another, and 
from now on, if their 
heads don’t get turned, 
they’re going to have 
some ambition and de- 
termination. Ali be- 
cause Joe Corey hates 
this Hopewell!” 

“Yeah,” said Billy. 
“Joe will always be 
around somewhere to 
remind Barnes what 
real Scouting is, and 
Barnes will put the 
fear of violent death 
into them if they should 
slip up on any of it. 
And those two are pall- 
ing, too. Barnes seems 
to think he’s Joe’s natu- 
ral protector.” 

“Well, he needs one, 
I guess,” said Mr. Field- 
ing. “I’ve been down 
there. The poor kid 
hasn’t anything in the 
way of a home worth 
speaking of. That aw- 
ful woman! Though 
to-day, she’s all swelled 
up about Joe, only A 
from the way she talks 
you’d think that every- 








I was pushing the lawn mower when 
somebody hailed me 
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Begin the Story Here 


IE COREY wanted to be a Scout. Mainiy because 
he wanted to prove that he could be the best Scout in 
town. Corey was a poor boy, leader of his city gang, but 
Corey was ambitious. He had many reasons why he 
wanted to join the new Troop, Billy Dean and Tommy 
Chessley were forming with the aid of Scoutmaster Fielding. 
The Troop is formed of boys who appear to be tough, 
like Buffalo Bill Barnes, Lubber Harvey, Skelly, the Sport, 
and Rat Scammon. But the whole crowd ambitiously sets 
to work to win the annual knot-tying contest—the only 
event open to Tenderfeet. They work hard with what 
odds and ends of rope they can get and the result is a 
prize winning board. But to the surprise of everyone, in- 
cluding these r ly boys of Troop thirteen (their official 
designation), at the great Rally they took first place also 
in cooking, and third place in First Aid. Slowly but surely 
they were learning to be good Scouts. 











thing good about Joe she deserves the credit for. And she 
doesn’t even feed him decently! It worries me. Things at 
home ought to be different for him. And he ought to be 
out in the open a lot,too. But she’d never see spending the 
money for him to go to camp.” 

“Out doors is the whole story for the lot of them,” said 
Billy. ‘‘They’re street boys in a part of town where the 
streets don’t do them a whole lot of good. There’s Skelly, 
now. He likes to get in on a winning, of course. But so far 
I don’t see anything in him to appeal to. All he really 
wants is to attract attention. And there’s Scammon. 
Right now he’s got a reputation as a cook to maintain. But 
he can’t do much cooking down there, unless it’s in a restau- 
rant. And he’s a good deal like a weasel, working out little 
crafty schemes under cover. Barnes can boss those two 
when he’s around. But he won’t always be around. And 
in a different way, Scammon and Skelly have about as 
much influence down there as Barnes has. Barnes can boss 
a gang. But these other two are the sort to get off some- 
where with just one or two, and start something. And I’m 
not sure what they’d start. If little Cross or Jerry 
Black should happen to pal up with the Rat for a day, 
I don’t know what they might get into, without any- 
body’s knowing what they were up to. The whole 
business looks to me as if it was up to Tommy.” 

“Me?” Isaid. ‘Why pick on 
me?” 

“Unless you’re going to hunt 
a summer job, I mean. They’ve 
got to be kept busy, and out in 
the open as much as possible, 
and you’re the only one of the 
three of us that has any time. 
You know how Scout Troops go 
to pieces, in summer vacation 
when there’s nothing in particu- 
lar for the boys to do, and how 
hard it is to build things up 
again in the fall. And next fall, 
Tommy, we won't be here to do 
any building.” 

**T don’t see, though, why it’s 
up tome. They’ve got a fair 
start, and from now on it’s up 
to them.” 

“Oh, sure, if you want to look at 
it that way. Nobody really owes any- 
thing to anybody, in these times, if 
that’s the way he happens to feel. 
Mr. Flanders just enjoyed doing 
things for us, and it was all right for 
us to take anything he had to offer. 
It was good for us, and I hope it was 
good for the town. And that’s 
enough, from one point of view. But 
—” and he stopped, looking me square 
in the eyes. 

“But,” I said. “Ido have to hunt 
me a job, or jobs, if I can get what I 
want. The doctor says I’ve got to 
be outdoors, because of that flu last 
spring, but I’m needing a hundred 
dollars to help Dad start me off in 
the fall. And then there’s a lot of 
school work I ought to review, and 
that ties me to town. I’ve got to 
make what I can looking after gardens 
and lawns, and things like that. I 
wasn’t exactly figuring that vacation 
is going to be one long loaf. I can’t 


see that nursing these youngsters is up to me any more 
than to you.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it that way. I’ll be on the job every 
Friday night, and Saturday afternoons when I can get off. 
But that won’t take care of the outdoors stuff, nor keep them 
looked after. Of course, there are the Sundays. But you 
know what the Council thinks about the all day Sunday hike.” 

“T know what Dr. Potter would think of it,” I said, 
“not that any of our crowd are likely to be in church.” 

“Why not?” said Billy. ‘You could make that a con- 
dition.” 

“‘Condition of what?” 

“Going on a hike. I’d like to make it a condition of be- 
longing to the Troop.” 

“Make what a condition?” 

“Oh, round and round,” said Billy disgustedly. ‘Make 
what a condition of what!’ Want me to spell it for you? 
It’s none of our business, Tommy, what a Scout does about 
church, but if the first thing in the Scout Oath means any- 
thing at all, a Scout ought to have a little religion of some 
kind. Quoted from the uncollected sayings of Mr. Flanders, 
Scoutmaster of Troop Six, Spokane. You ought to know 
that by heart. Of course, he’s only a poor simp. But being 
interpreted it means that a Scout ought to be connected 
with some church. All right. You coulda’t make our bunch 
see that right now. But by and by you could make that a 
condition of going on a hike. And if you could give them 
a hike a week——” 

“‘T guess I could manage that,’ I said, “‘but I’d be sort of 
lonesome. Besides; what about hiring a boy to go to church. 
I don’t figure that’s quite the right idea.” 

“No—o,” said Billy. “But the right sort of fellow has 
some kind of religion about him, hasn’t he? And a fellow 
that hasn’t isn’t up to the mark, any more than one that 
isn’t clean. Can’t you put it to them that way, just as you 
do about being square sports, and decent mannered?” 

“T dunno,” I said. “There’s another way. If Hopewell 
doesn’t go to church, Joe Corey will. And if Hopewell 
does, and it’s a part of Scouting, Joe won’t let the fellows 
do less than Hopewell does. I'll figure that all out sometime. 
Let’s see now just what I’m getting let in for. First of all 
I’ve got to review Cicero and geometry and physics. I’ve 
got to make a hundred dollars. And I’d like to work up my 
tennis game so that conceited Billy Dean wouldn’t always 
be crowing over me; but I could let that part of it go, I 
suppose. And the rest of my time I play day nurse to nine 
youngsters, keep track of what they’re doing, see that they 
don’t get into any mischief, or go off with Skelly or Scammon 
without telling me, keep them all busy, take ’em on a hike 
once a week, and see that they all get to church on Sunday, 
—all with the occasional help and the very certain advice of 
Mr. Dean, my beloved but false-hearted friend. Nice order 
you’ve handed me, even if I knew how to do it.” 

“Well,” said Billy, ‘What about it?” 

“Couldn’t say. But until I get enough lawn jobs to 
crowd me, I'll give ’em a hike once a week, some of them 
overnight, maybe. You could get in on some of those, if 
we let you know where we are going,—come out after you 
leave the office, and then in the morning get up nice and 
early, when you can smell the freshness of the dew on the 
grass, and hear the carolling of the birds, and paw around 
on the ground for some dry wood and build the fire and 
start the breakfast for us while we rest our tired selves. 
Of course you might have to take quite a long hike to work, 
but that’s good for an office man.” 

All this time, Mr. Fielding had just been listening, sort of 
dazed. 

“Td like to get in on-some of that,” he said. “TI could 
take you out sometimes in my car, and bring you back in 
the morning, or let you stay and hike in. Only I don’t 
know anything about camping, I’d be a nuisance.” 

“Great stuff,” I said. ‘Only there’ll have to be some 
ordinary hikes first. I don’t want to have this crowd on my 


_hands overnight till they’re a little bit used to the woods.” 


“You'll take on the job, then?” said Billy. 
“T suppose so. You always argue me into anything you 
want me todo. Anyway, I’ll have some sort of a try at it.” 


I WASN’T any too pleased over the idea. In the first 
place, I don’t like responsibility. I can carry through 


anything that’s been definitely planned for me, but having | 


to work out a lot of details of a mere general scheme, for 
other people to follow, and seeing that they do follow 
them, I don’t like at all. And I’d had a different idea about 
the summer. I wanted a fair amount of work. And beyond 
that, while I hadn’t any clear plans, I’d felt that I’d just 
like to ramble off somewhere with some of the old crowd, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


whenever there was a chance, with Carpenter and Duncan, 
and Jimmy McPherson, and Dale Nelson, and the rest of 
the Troop Six fellows. Some of them would be going to 
college too, but none where Billy and I were going. 

I’d began to feel homesick about the fall already, breaking 
away from all the fellows I’d been with for five or six years! 
Of course I’d have that to face anyway. But here was this 
mess of youngsters taking my time away from the old 
crowd already. The job was worth doing of course. But 
I wasn’t at all sure I could do it, even with Billy and Mr. 
Fielding to help me with it. And then, too, just once before 
summer was over, though the chance for it was so uncertain 
that I hadn’t really thought about it hard till now, or taken 
it up with Billy at all, but just once more I wanted to get off 
into the big woods and the high hills, and the silent places, 
with somebody that understood, and knew how to do things, 
where part of the time I could just sit around and dream. 


I WENT up to my room after supper that Sunday night 

feeling pretty blue. Why, there was a place up on Caylass 
Creek, back of Liberty Lake, where Billy and I had gone 
sometimes to camp over Friday night and Saturday, a little 
glade with great trees all around, and the creek gurgling 
and singing all night just a step or two away. I love the 
way the embers of the camp fire glow, just as a fellow is 
getting drowsy, and about ready to start for bed, with the 
mysterious forest all around—yes and the way the sun- 
beams come filtering 
down through the pine 
branches in the day 
time, asort of honey gold 
with a tinge of green in 
it—and then, when we 
fished along the creek, 
there was the flash of 
the sunlight on broken 
water—oh, I don’t know 
—things a fellow just 
feels, and feels a lot 
stronger if he’s got 
somebody with him of 
the right sort, who feels 
the same things, but 
won’t be eternally want- 
ing to talk about it. 

And instead of that, 
if we got into the deep 
woods at all, there 
would be a mess of kids 
to take care of, in- 
terested mostly in eat- 
ing and horseplay, want- 
ing to roughhouse half 
the night, tear up each 
other’s beds, and douse 
one another with water. 
I'd have to plan their 
meals, and assign the 
chores, and even tuck 
them in at night, once I got them bedded down, if I ever did. 

And then all at once I got to wondering how I happened 
to care about all those things the way I did. Lots of fellows 
I knew didn’t. But all our own crowd did. Scouting—that 
was it—Mr. Flanders’s kind! For I could think back to a 
time when a night’s camping out in the woods meant just 
about what it would mean to this bunch Billy had wished 
on me, just a chance to break loose from all the rules we 
had to live by in town, and to run around and whoop, and 
climb and build a big fire, and eat. 

I hadn’t been so different at the start from the Troop 
Thirteen fellows—probably in their circumstances I wouldn’t 
have amounted to as much. I got to thinking about the first 
real camping trip I’d ever had, four or five years back, over 
on Lightning Creek in Idaho with Dad. And none of this 
crowd had a Dad that could take them on a trip like that, 
not a Dad like my Dad, anyhow. If they gota real chance at 
it at all, there wasn’t any real reason why the woods and the 
hills and all the rest of it shouldn’t come to mean as much 
to them as tome. Only somebody had to give ’em a chance. 
And that somebody seemed to be me. All at once I felt 
cheap and mean. I’d had my chance. I’d had so good a 
one that I’d be taking the results of it with me as long as 
Ilived. And little Corey—I didn’t know so much about the 
rest of ’em—didn’t have any chance for anything anywhere, 
not even at home! 

Well, things were going to hurt, all right. Aad probably 
I couldn’t do much for ’em anyway. But I’d try. I’d give 
’em all the chance I could. And that was the way I went to 
sleep at last, feeling as if I’d shouldered a load that weighed 
about a ton, and yet in another way, in an almighty hurry 
to start right off to juggle with it. 


TH day after I had finished High School I went out bright 

and early looking for lawn work. Luck was with me. 
By noon I had lined up three jobs, and there was one of them 
I had to start on right away. I was pushing the mower back 
and forth, vaguely planning out a lot of things, when some- 
body hailed me. It was Carpenter. 
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“Uniform? You mean spend a lot of money 
on that little snipe, just because he’s a Scout?” 


“You don’t lose much time,” he said. 

“Doing what?” 

‘Getting to work. My job doesn’t start for a week.” 

“‘And what’s that?” 

“Digging post holes for the telephone company, away 
out south. Ninety days at hard labor. Landsdown is going 
with me.” 

“Not going to Scout camp, then?” 

“Not this year. Not any more ever, I suppose. I'd like 
to. But Dad says it’s time I learned something about work. 
I guess it’s all right. I’d like to play around just one more 
summer. But if you are going to slave at lawn work, there 
wouldn’t be anybody to play with.” 

“‘How’s that?” 

“Oh, the old gang is 
all scattered. Nelson is 
carrying a chain for a 
railroad surveying crew 
up by Bonner’s Ferry. 
Duncan has a lovely 
job pushing wheelbar- 
rows full of clay around 
the tile factory at 
Springdale. He’s going 


















to make twenty dollars.a week, only he has to . 
pay out eight of that for board. His Dad says 
Duncan likes money so well it’s time he learns 
where the family income comes from. And 
Jimmy McPherson has gone up toone of the 
Scarborough lumber camps to be with his father.” 

So that was the way of it. All that argument with myself 
about giving up a lot of hikes and trips with the old crowd, 
and then finding out there wouldn’t be any of them around 
for me to go with. Still, the summer prospect didn’t look 
any too agreeable for all that. Tied to town, with all the 
rest of the fellows getting out a lot of valuable experience, 
and probably some adventures thrown in. 

““You’re a lucky lot,” I said, “I don’t see much ahead of 
me but cutting grass and grinding Latin, and nursing along 
the new Troop.” 

“T heard about that,” said Carpenter, with a grin.. “Still, 
I wouldn’t worry about it. I’ve noticed that somehow 
where Tommy Chessley is, things have a way of happening. 
You wouldn’t think it, to look at him either. He’s a mild 
enough looking guy.” 

He was right about things happening. I don’t know that 
I ever really went around looking for excitement, nor. that 
Billy ever did, either. But things certainly had happened. 
I don’t mean that whenever anything important occutred 
in Troop Six, Billy and I were always right out in front. 
But we were always mixed up in it somewhere. And some- 
how, with Bill Barnes, and Skelly, and Rat Scammon on 
my hands for this coming summer, there ought to' be some- 
thing going on. But I couldn’t see just how. 

“No,” I said to Carpenter, “‘the only excitement T’ll get 
this summer will be trying to make a hundred dollars with 
a lawn mower and a rake. Still, if I can do that, I'll be 
satisfied.” 

It didn’t look as if I was going to have much trouble about 
that. I went after the jobs, of course, and then they began 
just to come to me. In a day or two it began to look as if 
I was going to be swamped. 

“T just can’t do it all,” I told Mother. 
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“Tired out?”’ she asked. 

‘No. Just not enough hours in the day, if I’m to have 
any time left for this pesky Scout Troop.” 

“What’s it all going to bring in?” 

I did a little figuring. I was surprised. It came to some- 
thing over fifteen dollars a week. 

“Suppose you schedule your time,’”’ went on Mother. 

I did some more figuring. 

‘About thirty hours,” I said. ‘Fifty cents an hour looks 
like pretty high pay for a boy, but nobody would think of 
offering less than half a dollar for a lawn, and that way, the 
little ones pay better than the big ones. And with my bike 
I can look after watering two or three at once. I ought to be 
able to get an afternoon or two off every week, if I work things 
right.” 

“Why don’t you get some help? Then you could take 
on more jobs.” 

“Where would I get 
any? All the fellows I 
care about are working. 
Besides, there’s nothing 
in getting more work, 
and then paying some- 
body else for doing it.” 

“Tf you found the 
work, you ought to be 
entitled to part of the 
pay.’’ said Mother. 
“That’s the way the 
world’s business is run. 
Besides, it might help 
you with this new 
Troop. Wouldn’t it?” 

I hadn’t thought of that. 
I wondered. It would cer- 
tainly help Joe Corey, that 
is, if he was husky enough to 
do anything, and if his 
stepmother would let him 
have any of the money he 
earned. Barnes would 
probably have a job down 
town somewhere. And 
Skelly probably wouldn’t 
want one. He always had 
money to spend. And I 
doubted if I could do any- 
thing with Scammon. But 
I might use some of the 
others. 

“From what you’ve told 
me,” went on mother. ‘I 
think for you to get these 
boys into uniform would 
be about as good for them 
as anything you could do. 
I don’t think boys ought 
to think too much about 
clothes. But I wonder if 
down in that part of town 
4 they care as much about 
, appearance as they should. 
- If they’re ever going to be 

the fine Troop you tell 
them they’ve got to be, they ought to look like it. I sup- 
pose though, if they turn out right, Mr. Scarborough would 
see that they get uniforms.” 

“Not on your life,” I said. ‘I don’t believe in touching 
a man up all the time, just because he’s generous. Anything 
that Troop gets they will have to work for. But, Mother, 
they wouldn’t be of much use to me.” 

Mother pursed her lips and went on sewing without saying 
anything. 

“Well,” I said, “‘what’s the matter now.” 

“T guess you all have to go through it.” 

“Go through what?” 

“T was thinking about the way your brother Brad used 
to feel about you when you were the age these boys are. 
I wonder if you remember. Brad didn’t think that you 
could do anything that amounted to much.” 

“But it would take half my time running around to see 
that they kept at work and did it right.” 

“Just doing that with the men at the factory is the way 
your father makes our living.” 

“But I couldn’t ppt part of what they earned into my 
own pocket. It wouldn’t be fair.” 

“When you fiad the jobs for them they couldn’t get them- 
selves, and the responsibility for the work’s being done right 
is all yours? Besides, they would be working for you, not 
for the other people. You don’t have to plunder them, 
Tommy. But you don’t have to lose money looking after 
them either. Studying that out will give you some idea of 
the problems of business.’ 

“T’'ll see what I can do,” I said. 

“And see,” mother continued, “that they save part of 
what they make. Making money just to spend it all foolishly 
doesn’t do boys any good—nor men, either. I like all your 

(Continued on page 43) 








ARK GLEN was happy, 
happier than he had ever 
thought it possible to be. 
All through the days he 

sang and whistled to himself; and all 
through the nights he must have dreamed 
of happy things, for he was happy when 
he awoke in the mornings, and one can’t 
be that unless one dreams of happiness. 

Mark had good reason for all this 
happiness. Had he not passed the army 
609 examination? Did not that mean 
that he was a perfect specimen of young 
American manhood? And hadn’t he 
received his appointment for the March 
Class of the Flying Cadets? Was he not 
to report to Brooks Field to begin his 
training as a flyer? What boy wouldn’t be 
as happy as Mark under these same 
conditions? 

There came a day in March when 
Mark, squaring his shoulders and gritting 
his teeth to keep his tears from his dark 
eyes, kissed his mother and father good- 
bye, waved to his friends, and boarded the 
train on the first stage of his journey to 
Texas. 

The long train ride from Philadelphia to 
San Antonio, that under other circum- 
stances would have been full of interesting 
events, seemed almost boresome to Mark. 
It was because he thought of it only as a 
preliminary necessity to the great events 
which were to come. He was so eager 
to reach his destination that he could not 
enjoy his journey. 

At St. Louis another youth was as- 
signed to the same Pullman coach in 
which Mark rode. They soon struck up 
an acquaintance and to their amazement 
they found that they were both headed 
for the same destination, Brooks Field. 

This new friend was named Ted Dillon. 
He was ‘a tall yellow-haired lad from 
Minnesota. Mark liked his ready smile 
and easy laughter, and Ted seemed to 
like him; so they decided that they woulé 
make great friends and agreed to bunk together, if possible, 
at the Field. , 

Arriving in San Antonio, Mark and Ted chartered a taxi 
to take them and their bags out to Brooks Field, a distance 
of six miles. The taxi soon covered the road and rolled 
through the gates at the entrance of the Field. Slowly it 
drove along the mile-long row of hangars, basking sleepily 
in the sun. 

“Gee! Look at those ships!” exclaimed Mark in an 
excited voice. “Aren’t they beauties?” 

“They’re Voughts, I think,” answered Ted. “I saw some 
like them at Chanute Field where I took my examination. 
I like their lines. I hope we get to fly some of them.” 

“So do I!” said Mark. ‘Do you know, Ted, I’ve been 
dreaming of this place for the last two years! I didn’t think 
I'd ever get here. But I’m going to stay now that I am 
here!’’. Determination rang in his young voice. “They 
say it’s pretty tough grade, but I’ll make it.” 

“I’ve heard wash out gets about 75 per cent. of every 
class,”’ said Ted, ‘‘but I’m going to be in the 25 per cent. that 
stays, or know the reason why!” 

The taxi pulled up in front of the Cadet Barracks and Ted 
and Mark climbed out to be greeted noisily by other newly 
arrived Cadets. They reported to the Commandant of 
Cadets as having arrived, and then for them a new life began. 

First they were issued two barracks bags full of uniforms, 
a white iron bed to be set up, bedding, a foot locker, an arm- 
ful of books, a sweater, a helmet, a pair of goggles, a flying- 
suit, two pairs of coveralls, and other things too numerous.to 
mention. Some of them they didn’t discover until several 
days after they had received them. 

Mark and Ted set up their iron beds side by side in the 
barracks. Then they made them, and a sorry mess they 
made of it. But an older Cadet of the preceding class happen- 
ing through the barracks showed them how to do it according 
to regulations. When he finished with their bunks, the large 
U. S. in the center of the top blanket was in the center of the 
bed; the corners were neatly tucked in, as were the sides; and 
the top was turned down so that a white band of sheet 
showed across the upper end of the bed; the pillow was in 
place and the extra blankets were stacked neatly at the foot 
of the bunk. Then this friendly Cadet showed them how to 
pack their foot lockers; and how to set their shoes, toes 
outward, under the corner of the bed; and how to hang up 
their uniforms. 


Three days of routine barracks life passed. Days in 





Army Medicine 


“This is army medicine, Cadet, prescribed for just such cases as yours’ 
- ’ d - 


which they lived in obedience to a whistle. They got up by 
the whistle, ate by the whistle, fell into all formations. by the 
whistle, and went to bed by the whistle. The whistle ‘ruled 
them. 


ON TIIE morning of the fourth day they were assigned to 
their planes and to their instructors. Luckily, Mark and 
Ted drew the same ones; plane 33, and Lieutenant Rockwell. 

Bright and early on the fifth morning of their stay at 
Brooks Field, the eager Cadets rolled the training planes out 
of the hangars and onto the lines. Under the supervision of 
the mechanics they cranked the motors and warmed them 
up preparatory to the arrival of the instructors. One could 
hear nothing but the roar of the exhausts as the thirty 
motors were warming up. It was certainly a pretty sight to 
see. that long row of ships with their propellers all spinning 
in the sun and the young Cadets swarming about them, 
attending to their needs. 

Lieutenant Rockwell proved to be a slim, young, bright- 
eyed, red-haired man. His smile was infectious and at his 
first appearance he won the confidence and approval of his 
students. He returned their salute briskly, and then, dis- 
pensing with formality, gave them a quick clear-word-picture 
of a plane and its functions, and the devices used to control 
it, particularly stressing the latter. 

“The joy-stick,” said Lieutenant Rockwell, leaning into 
the cockpit from one side of the plane while the Cadets, 
eagerly drinking in his words, peered in from the other, 
“controls the elevators and the ailerons. The elevators 
control the up and down movement of the ship. If you pull 
back on the stick the tail goes down and the nose goes up; 
if you push forward on it this action is reversed. If the stick 
is moved to either side, the plane tips in that direction. 

“You steer with your feet by pushing on the rudder-bar. 
When you push with your right foot the ship turns to the 
right; with the left the ship turns to the left. 

“Remember! Every time you move the rudder, you must 
move the stick. If you turn‘the rudder without tipping, or 
banking the ship, you will slip. And remember, synchronize 
your stick ‘and rudder movements. 

“The ailerons are those movable sections, or flaps, on the 
rear.edge of the wing*tips. When the stick is moved to the 
right the ‘aileron on the right wing is raised, lessening the lift 
of that wing; at the same time the aileron on the left wing is 
depressed, increasing the lift of the left wing, and the ship 
tips up on its right side. With your ailerons you keep your 
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wings level in straight flight, and they 
are used in keeping the ship from slipping 
during a bank.” 

He gave them many more instructions, 
and finally: 

“When we are in the air you will obey 
the motions of my hands. If I motion 
that the nose is too high, you push the 
stick forward. If I motion it is too low, 
bring it up by pulling back on the stick. 
If I motion with my right hand that the 
right wing is too high, move the stick to 
the right. If the left hand, move the 
stick to the left. And go easy on the 
controls. Don’t grasp them tightly. Move 
them smoothly; don’t jerk them. 

“For the first few days I will land and 
take-off the plane. When we get sufli- 
cient altitude I’ll motion for you to take 
the stick and, when we’re ready to com« 
down, I’ll take the stick again.” 

Lieutenant Rockwell then chose Mark 
for the first flight of the morning. Mark, 
adjusting his parachute, climbed into the 
back cockpit of the plane. The instructor 
climbed into the front one. He waved for 
the chocks to be removed from the wheels 
and then, with several Cadets hanging to 
his wings; he taxied the ship into the wind. 

Looking to the right and to the left 
to make sure that his way was clear he 
gave the plane the gun and they rushed 
down the field to take-off on Mark’s 
initial flight into the air. 

What a thrill it was for Mark, as he 
watched the earth fall away from them 
as they climbed steeply into the sky. 
Buildings diminished in size and even the 
great mile-square Field seemed to shrink 
before his eyes. 

“How splendid this is!” thought Mark 
as the propeller was slipped by his 
goggled eyes, splitting on his nose and 
hitting him evenly on his cheeks. ‘This 
is even more wonderful than I expected.” 

Mark was unafraid and felt no symp- 
toms of air sickness. He felt only ex 
altation and a desire to get a hold of the controls. He felt 
certain of his ability to conquer the air. 

They had reached an altitude of fifteen hundred feet before 
Lieutenant Rockwell leveled out and motioned to Mark 
that he should take the controls. Mark grasped the rubber 
grip on the joy-stick firmly, but not too tightly, with his right 
hand. His left he put on the throttle control, being careful 
not to disturb its present adjustment. He put his feet on the 
rudder-bar. 

Lieutenant Rockwell waved both hands in the air so that 
Mark would know that he was flying the ship alone; then he 
placed his hands on the cowling of the cockpit where Mark 
could see them plainly. With the knowledge that he alone 
was flying the ship a strange exultation came over Mark. 
He felt like a king with all the world under his control. 

Smoothly and easily he obeyed Lieutenant Rockwell’s in 
structions, putting his plane into banks to the right and to 
the left with but very little slipping and skidding. He found 
the horizon and managed with a little effort to keep his nose 
there without gaining or losing altitude. 

There was a half hour of this thrilling flight, but it seemed 
like only a few minutes to Mark for he was concentrating «ll 
his energies on flying the plane. At last Lieutenant Rockwell 
motioned with his hand that he would take the controls 
Mark reluctantly surrendered them and relaxed in his scat 
as the Lieutenant spiralled down to the stage for a landing. 

Some of the Cadets met the plane, catching it by the wings 
as it taxied along the ground, bringing it to a halt. As Mark 
scrambled out of his cockpit to make way for the next stu- 
dent Lieutenant Rockwell asked: 

“Cadet, did you ever have any training before?” 

“*No, sir,” Mark answered. 

“That was good work for a beginner. Keep it up.” 

Mark glowed at his words. “Yes, sir,” he said, saluting. 

“How did it go, Mark?” Ted asked eagerly. 

“Great stuff, Ted!” cried Mark. “And as easy as falling 
off a.log. I feel like a born pilot, a regular birdman.” 

“Don’t brag, Mark,” laughed Ted with one of his brilliant 
smiles, “I hope I can give as favorable a report as you (lo 
when I come down.” 

But poor Ted did not make out so well. When he crawled 
out of the plane after his initial flight his face was white and 
strained. ‘ But his jaw was set firmly. 

“How was it, Ted?” cried Mark running up to him. 

“Tt was wonderful, but I was terrible. I wobbled ail over 
the sky. Half the time I was climbing and half the time I 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


was coming down. My straight and level flying was 
about as even as a saw edge. On one bank I fell off into a 
spin and Lieutenant Rockwell had to bring us out of it. 
But—” and he forced a grin to his white face—“TI’ll come 
through!” 

“You bet you will, Ted,” said Mark, throwing an arm 
around his friend. ‘‘This was only the first day. To-morrow 
it will be my turn to slip all over the sky.’ , 

Several eventful weeks passed. Mark continued to fly 
like a veteran. Ted just managed to escape a check hop and 
wash out. Luck seemed to be with Mark and against Ted. 
Mark came through his first trials at landings with words of 
praise from his instructor; Ted nosed over. But they were 
both getting through, and in that they were more fortunate 
than many of their classmates. 

At last came the great day when they were to solo. Mark 
was exceedingly cheerful and knew that 
he would come through his maiden flight 
safely. But Ted was downhearted; he felt 
that he was going to flunk his flight. 

It was Ted’s first flight up that morning. 
Lieutenant Rockwell looked doubtfully 
into his white determined face, then mo- 
tioned him into the plane. 

After a few minutes in the air they landed 
in the center of the Field. The instructor 
climbed out of his cockpit, and stood by 
the plane. He held a white handkerchief 
in his hand. 

“Do you think you can make it, Cadet?” 
he asked. 

“T will, Sir!” answered Ted and the tone 
of his voice left no doubt of it. 


[ere ROCKWELL tied the 
handkerchief on the rudder as a warn- 
ing to all other ships to keep out of the way, 
as this plane was being controlled by a 
Cadet on his first solo hop. Then he waved 
to Ted to take-off. 

Ted gave the idling engine the gun and 
roared along the field. He lifted the tail 
of the plane but kept her wheels on the 
ground until he had plenty of speed. Then 
he pulled back on the stick and he was in 
the air. 

Ted enjoyed that first fifteen minutes he 
spent alone in the air more than all his 
other time put together. Finally he nosed 
down the plane, cut the gun, and glided in 
for a landing. He taxied up beside his 
instructor his face wreathed in smiles. 

“T made it, Sir! I made it!” he cried. 

“T’ll say you did. That was a perfect 
landing, too,”’ agreed Lieutenant Rockwell, 
laughing at his student’s enthusiasm. He 
well remembered his own first solo flight. 

Mark congratulated Ted on his successful 
solo and climbed nonchalantly into the 
cockpit back of the Lieutenant, hoping 
in his own heart that he would fare as well 
in his own flight. 

Lieutenant Rockwell landed the plane 
with Mark as he had with Ted. Again the 
white handkerchief was in his hand as he 
climbed out of the cockpit. There was no 
doubt in his mind about Mark’s ability 
to solo, for Mark had been the best and 
quickest to learn of all the Cadets he had 
ever taught to fly. Mark had the feel of a 
ship that comes only to born pilots. And 
he had-no fear of the air. 

“Don’t forget to come back for me,” he 
said as Mark prepared to take-off. 

Mark advanced the throttle. The engine 
leaped into startled life and the plane 
tore down the turf behind its spinning 
prop. After a short run Mark lifted the 
ship into the air and climbed toward the 
Sky. 

In a great wide circle he circled upward. 
The ship handled easily and Mark held 
her in the climbing turns without the sign 
of a slip or a skid. At fifteen hundred feet 
he leveled out. 

For fifteen minutes Mark maneuvered 
the ship about the sky, rejoicing in the 
fact that he had soloed, that he was alone 
in the air, that he was already past the 
hardest part of becoming a pilot. At last 
he decided he would land. He pushed the 
stick forward and started down. 

Almost directly beneath him Mark could 
See a small speck in the field that he knew 
was Lieutenant Rockwell waiting for him. 
To land near him Mark was forced to 
spiral the ship downward in sharp cork- 
screw turns. 
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Suddenly the motor sputtered and its steady roar that 
meant safety as long as it continued, was broken. Mark 
jazzed the throttle forward and back several times, but 
without results. The motor was dead. In place of its in- 
sistent roar was silence. 

The plane with its nose already down and in a bank fell 
off into a flat spin. Mark tried desperately to straighten it 
out, but he could not. Try as hard ashe could the plane 
continued in that flat, slow, sickening, whirling descent. 

The earth rushed up at Mark. Suddenly he was stricken 
with fear. He was going to crash. He could nct prevent it. 
There was nothing he could do to save himself.. Fear had 
paralyzed him. He cringed back in his seat and watched 
the earth spin madly about as it rose towards him. He could 
not move. 

The ground was only a few feet away now. Mark threw his 





He had deliberately thrown himself into a spin over the spot where he had crashed 
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arms up over his face and waited for the gyrating plane to 
crash. 
With a splintering, tearing sound the plane spun in. It 


‘struck the ground at an angle of forty-five degrees. Its 


heavy motor gouged a great hole in sod, almost burying it- 
self. The wings snapped off. Mark was flung violently 
forward against the instrument board. His safety strap 
broke and he fell partially out of the cockpit. He hung there, 
dazed. Miraculously he had not been hurt. 

The plane had crashed within a few yards of where 
Lieutenant Rockwell was standing, watching with horrified 
eyes the spinning descent of his student. Now he dashed 
forward and pulled Mark out of the wrecked plane. 

It was indeed a lucky thing for Mark that the plane had 
crashed so close to Lieutenant Rockwell, for suddenly it 
was enveloped in flames. The gas tank had been punc- 
tured and the gasoline had ignited upon 
striking the hot motor. Had not the Lieu- 
tenant been there to extricate him from 
the plane, Mark would have been burned 
to a cinder. 

“Are you hurt, my boy?” Are you 

hurt?” the Lieutenant asked as he bent 
over Mark who was lying on the grass a 
safe distance from the flames. 

“That awful spin! The earth rushing up 
at me! The crash!” gasped Mark. “And 
look at that fire! Suppose I was in there!” 
Mark writhed over on his stomach and 
hid his head in his arms to shut out the 
sight of the burning plane; but he could 
not shut out the memory of that crash. 

“‘Get a grip on yourself, Cadet,” said the 
Lieutenant, crisply. ‘Are you hurt?” 

“No, I’m not hurt!” answered Mark. 
“T’m_ bruised a little, but there’re no 
bones broken.” 

“Well, then you’re all right,” Lieutenant 
Rockwell said, heaving a sigh of relief. 

By this time the ambulance had arrived 
and among the Cadets who had chiseled a 
ride on it to the scene of the crash was Ted. 
He quickly bent over Mark’s figure. 


“W ars the matter, Mark boy? What 
happened? Tell me all about it.” 

“Well, I don’t know what happened, 
Ted,” Mark answered. ‘‘The motor sud- 
denly conked on me, as if it didn’t have any 
gas. But my gage said I still had half a 
tank. I must have had some, for there 
was enough to burn the ship. I guess 
there was a stoppage in the gas line. I was 
spiraling down when it happened. The 
ship got into a spin and I couldn’t pull it 
out, I tried everything I knew. Then I 
just got scared and let go of everything. 
Then I crashed. Lieutenant Rockwell 
pulled me out just as the ship caught fire.” 

Mark sat up and looked around him. 
Gradually he was feeling better. He 
managed a grin at the ambulance driver. 

“T guess I won’t need you to-day,” 
Mark said to him. 

“Why didn’t you use your parachute?” 
Lieutenant Rockwell now asked. 

“T never thought of it, sir,’ answered 
Mark truthfully. 

“Well, come on. We’re going back to the 
hangars and get another plane. You'll 
have to try that solo over.” Lieutenant 
Rockwell spoke sternly. He did it to help 
Mark get control of himself. 

“Oh, I can’t!” gasped Mark. ‘TI don’t 
feel I ought to go up any more to-day. I 
feel pretty shaky.” 

Lieutenant Rockwell looked quickly at 

' him. “Had this Cadet lost his nerve? Had 
he ‘become afraid of the air?”’ he asked him- 
self. ‘‘Well, there was only one remedy 
for his case, and that was the medicine 
prescribed for such cases, army medicine. 
If he could be got up in the air, to-day, 
before he had a chance to think about his 
crash, he’d probably regain his nerve. No 
harm would be done in this case. If 
not—” the Lieutenant did not finish the 
thought. 

‘‘ Another hop right now will be the best 
thing in the world for you, Cadet,” he said 
out loud. “It will steady your nerves. 
You won’t find it bad after the first few 
minutes.” 

Mark followed after him with Ted by his 
side. Ted kept silence; he seemed to sense 
the fact that Mark did not wish to be 
talked to just now. 

(Continued on page 55) 





The Varsity Voodoo 


IMMY LESLIE and Lou Walker stood at the port 
rail of the upper deck of the dayboat and watched 
the Palisades of the Hudson glide by. Three 
months of yearling furlough lay behind them; ahead, 

up the river, lay West Point and two more years of cadet 
life. 

The boat was crowded with cadets returning from furlough 
—cadets from the sweltering South, the wide West, the 
bustling North, the crowded East. Some were in golf 
knickers, some in plain cits, some in cadet uniforms, with 
two narrow black stripes showing that they were in the 
second class of the United States Military Academy. 

North, South, East and West, the members of the class 
had gathered in New York the night before for the furlough 
banquet and a long farewell to the luxuries of civilian life. 
Now, as the Highlands of the Hudson closed in on them, 
their thoughts wrenched away from the furlough that was 
over and raced ahead of the boat to barracks and cadet life 
again. 

‘‘T suppose,” said Lou breaking a silence in which he and 
Jimmy had been alone with their thoughts, “that your 
rather inferior mind is on nothing but football.” 

Jimmy laughed guiltily. “Right. I’ve been thinking 
about it all summer. Graduation left us with some large 
holes to fill.” 

“Look me over, varsity,” said Lou, patting himself on the 
chest. ‘Second team last year but All-American this year.” 

“You'll make the line all right, Lou. It’s the backfield 
that needs good material. I’m the only varsity man left 
there, and if the coach puts me at quarter——” 

“Tf he puts you anywhere else, he’s gone nutty.” 

“__we’ll need two halves and:a full,” completed Jimmy 
rather superfluously. 

“‘How’s that streak-o’-lightning, Roy Barton, coming on? 
He made quite a name for himself on the plebe team last year. 
Now that he’s a yearling the varsity can use him.” 

“The, coach wrote me that Roy was doing fine:in_ the 
summer workout. But he says there’s something missing 
about the yearling, and he can’t quite place: his 
finger on it.” 

“Well, we'll find out what it is in a few days,” 
laughed Lou, exulting in the* thought of again 
plunging into a running attack. 

The boat now passed under the Bear Mountain 
Bridge that stretched like a silver cord across: the 
Hudson. Soon other familiar landmarks made their 
appearance, and a sudden silence fell on the cadets as 
the fortresslike buildings of West Point stood out 
among the rockbound hills of the country. Ina few 
moments the boat docked and the cadets, valises in 
hand, trudged up the steep road to the Plain where 
the Corps of Cadets were assembled to give a review 
in honor of the returning class. The second classmen 
assembled around the reviewing stand and Jimmy 
felt a lump rise in his throat as his brothers-in-arms 
of the other classes marched by at “Eyes Right” in 
unwavering lines. 

“Tt’s like having the family come out to say 
‘Hello!’” he remarked to Lou when the last platoon 
marched by and they made their way to barracks to 
doff their cits and take their place again in the 
ranks of gray. Lou didn’t reply. But he let his 
glance roam around the familiar buildings and 
grunted contentedly. 


HE remainder of the afternoon was spent in 
recovering their cadet effects from storage and 

drawing textbooks from the cadet store. 

The steward of the mess hall welcomed 

them back at supper that evening with a 

meal that made their mouths water, but 

Jimmy and Lou and the other members 

of the football squad were herded by the 

unsympathetic trainer to the football 

table, where they made up in football 

gossip’ what they lacked in fancy fare. 

The squad had been through light signal 

practice and ball handling that summer, 

and the morale was high. 

But Jimmy missed many familiar faces 
that had helped carry the black and gray 
and gold to victory the previous season. 
Graduation had taken its toll, and the 
backfield especially was going to feel it. 
Boyd and Lane, good ball-carriers of the 
second team, were there, but of the veteran 
backfield only he, Jimmy, was left. 

Roy Barton, the promising yearling 
back, was at the table with Jimmy, who 
regarded him closely. He was really 
quite tall, but his broad shoulders and 
well-knit figure gave him an appearance 


of medium height. He had little to say, but listened eagerly 
to the football talk that passed to and fro. 

Now and'then his eyes met Jimmy’s, and the latter won- 
dered what it was in them that sent a faint pang of disap- 
pointment through him. Roy seemed’ to possess every 
physical qualification for a first-class back. Yet when he 
looked you in the eye, the’ impression was considerably 
weakened. There was nothing furtive about Roy’s look. 
But Jimmy sensed a question mark lurking in each eye, 
like a flaw hidden in the depths of a precious stone. It 
certainly wasn’t the eye of a man bubbling over with a 
sense of his own powers. ‘ 

After listening to a few chance remarks dropped by some 
of the squad, Jimmy felt that he must be mistaken. Cer- 
tainly, the other fellows thought that Roy was going to be 
one of the most brilliant backs that Army had had for years. 
His record against freshmen teams last season was all that 
could be desired. Jimmy attributed to himself no occult 
power of reading character, and decided he was letting his 
imagination run away with him. 

The next afternoon the squad turned out for the first 
day of formal football practice. Major Bell, chief of the 
Army coaching staff, found an opportunity to discuss with 
Jimmy the backfield prospects. 

‘Unless some of the reserves have developed unsuspected 
powers,” he told the quarterback, “‘there’ll probably be 
Boyd, Lane, you, and—” he hesitated for a moment, “‘—and 
Barton.” » 

“Barton looks like pretty good material,” ventured Jimmy, 
trying to draw out the coach on the subject of the yearling 
back. 

“We’'lls-know. more about*him,” said the coach drily, 
“‘when we start scrimmaging.” 

As-the September weeks passed Barton, together with 
other reserve’ backs, alternated on the varsity and the 
second! team. He‘was:a:source of much puzzled concern 
among the coaching ‘staff, and Jimmy, who ‘studied ‘his 
playing carefully, was equally at sea. 

“Lou,” he said one day as 
the two were poring over.an 
engineering lesson in their 
room. ‘What do you think 
is wrong with Roy?” 
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“Sorry,” laughed Lou. “I’ve been worrying too much 
about what’s wrong with Lou Walker to give Roy the benefit 
of my attention.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with that Walker guy. His 
position at varsity tackle is made. Got it from the coach.” 

“That being the case,” grinned Lou, more elated than he 
revealed, “‘I’ll report on your patient in the near future.” 


HE near future arrived about a week later. Jimmy, 

Lou and Boyd were asembled in Lane’s room Saturday 
night preparing to go the weekly cadet movies. But when 
the talk veered around to Roy, Lou’s report was pretty 
much in the nature of a question mark. 

“‘He’s a regular Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” declared the 
Army tackle. “TI can’t figure him out. One day he displays 
enough stuff to make two halfback stars. He runs like 
greased lightning, changes pace with four-wheel brakes, 
tackles like an express train and passes the ball like a cannon 
shot. Another day—and he’s just blah! Can’t advance the 
ball a yard. Tackles like an old woman. Passes the ball 
like a bean bag.” 

“The symptoms are O. K.,” laughed Jimmy. ‘ What’s the 
diagnosis?” 

But Lou had none. Boyd ventured an opinion. 

“You'll notice that Roy shines only on the days when 
he’s scrimmaging on the varsity. It’s when he’s on the 
second team that he plays like a scrub of a girls’ high-school 
team. So I figure his playing is the same every day. It 
just looks better when he plays with us, gets good interfer- 
ence, and has the line open up a hole that a horse could 
gallop through. Maybe if we lined up with the reserves 
we’d look just as webfooted.” 

Lane nodded agreement with Boyd, but Jimmy shook his 
head. “I don’t think you’ve quite got it. The second team 
is a whole lot better than you fellows will admit. If Roy 
played as well with the second team as he does with the 
varsity, he’d make the rest of us leave our feet to stop him.” 

“Then what is the trouble,”’ chimed in the three as one 
man. 

“Tt’s a state of mind,” declared Jimmy, not one whit 
abashed. “Roy has an inferiority complex.” 

“And why,” asked Boyd, “should an inferiority complex, 
whatever that may be, make Roy play like a demon one day 
and a dumbster the next?” 

“Tt’s just my theory,” admitted Jimmy. “I think it 
works like this: Roy thinks he’s not good enough for the 
varsity. He thinks every varsity man can run rings around 
him in football. And so when he gets the ball or goes for a 
tackle he feels paralyzed if he’s playing against the first team. 
He’s licked before he starts. The mere sight of a varsity 
man charging into him turns his blood into water. He 
doesn’t know it, but something subconsciously says to him, 

‘Roy, you can’t do anything against a varsity man.’ 
And he can’t, just for that reason. But when he’s 
playing against the scrubs he’s playing against a man 
and not a reputation. So he forgets what he can’t do, 
and gives the best that’s in him. And you fellows will 
admit that his best is some football!” 


‘THE other three thought this over for a moment, 

Lane was about to make some reply when the 
door burst open and the subject of their conversation 
walked in. Lane choked with the words in his mouth, 
and an embarrassing silence followed. Roy Barton, 
seeing that he had interrupted some talk about himself, 
flushed uneasily. 

“Sorry to disturb you fellows,” he said, and was about 
to leave the room when Jimmy jumped up and pulled 
him down into a chair. 

“Feel your ears burning, Roy?” he asked, knowing 
that the yearling had correctly grasped the situation. 
“We were talking about you, wondering why you are 
sO easy on us when you scrimmage against us.” 

Roy smiled uncertainly. ‘I’m as hard on you 
asIcan be. You varsity fellows are just too good 
for me.” 

Jimmy and the others exchanged quick glances. 

“Tt’s a fact,” continued Roy, a little uneasily. 
“T can’t expect to play like you old-timers m) 
first year off the plebe team. Next year, maybe—” 

“Rot!” exclaimed Lou, lifting his hundred and 
eighty pounds of beef off the edge of the table. 
“The varsity backs are all four-flushers, Roy. Ask 
’em—they’ll admit it. You can play rings around them any 
time you want to. Don’t let a big A on their sweaters get 
a bluff on you.” 

“Tt’s no bluff,” said Roy, flushing a little. “They play 
good ball.” He started to say more, but Lane stood up 

y. 

“Boyd and Lou and I were all on the second team last 
year,” hesaid. ‘We’re on the first team now because gradua- 
tion broke the team up, and not because we play much 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


better than last year. Just forget we’re varsity 
men and remember that we’re last year’s second- 
string men. Then you'll forget to be afraid 
of us.” 

Jimmy, watching the yearling closely, saw that 
they were doing him more harm than good. He 
suggested the movies, and when they reached the 
gym and took seats he purposely sat next to Roy 
and steered the conversation away from football. 
Through it all he kept on the alert for any chance 


‘Se. 


words from the yearling that would 
give a hint of the best way of attack- 
ing this feeling that was ruining a 
splendid back. The season opened 
next Saturday with Preston College, 

and he needed Roy. 

The Corps of Cadets, massed in cheering section in the 
stadium, rose to its feet as the Army team trotted out on 
the field for the opening game and gave it a cheer that made 
the walls of old Fort Putnam rock to their foundations. 
The large band of rooters that the Preston team brought with 
it was not to be outdone and answered with a cheer for their 
newly arrived team. Then the cadets, watching their team 
run through a snappy signal drill, eagerly examined the 
eleven to see who had won a berth on the varsity. 

The coach had refused to announce the line-up before the 
game, and one or two surprises were in store for the Corps. 
But no one was surprised at seeing Roy Barton at right half. 
Hadn’t the lad made a name for himself on the plebe team 
last year? And didn’t he tear up the second team in scrim- 
mage every time they gave him the ball? Yes, every one ex- 
pected Roy Barton to be in the backfield. 

And Jimmy Leslie, of course, would be at quarter. The 
memory of last year’s big game, in which Jimmy Leslie drove 
asecond team through to victory, was still fresh in the minds 
of the cadets. Jimmy Leslie and Roy Barton, what a pair 
they would make, thought the Corps. Not a cadet but would 
have been astounded had he known the real thoughts that 
were churning in Jimmy’s mind concerning Roy Barton. 
For Jimmy didn’t think that Roy should open the season 
with the varsity. Roy’s confidence in himself was anything 
but gigantic, and if he should fall down in his first game the 
yearling would probably never regain enough confidence 
to ever face a varsity team. Or so Jimmy thought. But 
now, as he snapped his team through fast signals, he gave 


. Roy an encouraging word and a friendly pat on the back. 


AMPBELL; Army’s bulldog center and captain, flipped 

a coin with Preston’s captain. Army won, and elected 

to kick. Ten men lined up across the field behind Boyd, a 

shrill whistle sang out, the kicker’s toe met the ball cleanly, 

and eleven Army players charged down the field to get their 
man. 

Lou brought the runner down with a knee-high tackle 
that swept the man several yards. Preston went into a 
huddle, lined up, and started an end run that broke into a 
surprise passing play. But if they expected to find Army 
asleep they were disappointed. Jimmy knocked the pass 
down and the teams lined up. Through the line this time, 
a plunging off-tackle play that Army’s elastic line, bending 
but not breaking, stopped before the secondary defense was 
called in. Preston kicked on the third down. It was another 
attempt to surprise Army, as the play was made from a 
Tunning formation. 

But Boyd, at safety, got well under the ball before the 
charging ends bore down on him. He caught the ball 
with cupped palms pressing it close to his body, switched it 
under an arm, dodged the ends who were bearing down on 
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him, and returned the ball ten yards. The Army 

lined up like eleven thoroughbreds straining at the 

leash and Jimmy sent the ball through right guard. 
He believed in knowing his opponents as soon as possible, 
and his first three plays hit the line at different points. 
Both guards and center seemed strong, but he thought he 
detected a weakness at left tackle. Boyd and Lane carried 
the ball. Jimmy was determined not to send Roy through 
until the weak points in Preston’s line had been discovered. 
Then he would send the yearling through these weak points 
and let him gain confidence in himself. 

With a yard to go on the fourth, Army kicked. Boyd 
got off a beautiful punt that spiraled down the field well into 
Preston’s territory. The receiver was downed in his tracks 
by the Army wings, and Preston again attacked. Two downs 
gave them two yards. On the third down a sharp thrust 
through center broke through the line. Roy was on the 
spot and should have pinned his man cold, but he con- 
tented himself with pants-slapping and Preston earned a 
first down before Jimmy and Lane, converging together, 
brought the man down. The visitors then attempted a 
triple pass, the final throw sending the ball to midfield where 
Boyd and an end jumped for it simultaneously. Boyd 
snatched the ball out of the air, but was tackled before he 
could advance it. Army now had the ball at midfield, and 
Jimmy continued his feeling-out attack. 


[Two first downs on line plays and end runs carried the 

ball to the twenty-eight-yard line, and Jimmy gave Roy 
his first chance through the weak left tackle. The Army line, 
charging low, swept through its opponents and gave Roy 
a gaping hole through which to plunge. Jimmy, leading the 
interference, took out one of the secondary defense and Lane 
took out another. This left but one man to oppose Roy, 
and Jimmy had visions of the yearling dashing to a touch- 
down. Out of the corner of his eye he saw the Preston 
back racing in to meet the runner. Roy seemed to hesitate. 
Then, somewhat indecisively, he attempted a stiff arm and a 
side step. But the gesture was futile. The tackler hit him 
clean hard and low, and Roy crashed to the ground. 

The play was good for seven yards, and the cadets sent out 
a great booming yell. But Jimmy knew that the credit for 
the play went to the line and the interference. Any one 
could have taken the ball through that hole. He felt that 
even a mediocre player should have turned the opportunity 
to account for a long run down the field. - The brilliant 
running game of which Roy was capable was not in evidence 
in this game, and Jimmy sent Boyd, Lane and: himself 
through on succeeding plays. 

It was evident to every one that the Preston team was 
no match for their more powerful rivals.- Their line 
fought grimly, even bitterly, but. play by play they were 
swept back toward their goal-line until finally a deceptive 
combination of a running and passing play sent the ball 
over for the first touchdown. ' Boyd kicked a neat extra 
point, and the two teams lined up for the kick-off. 

Jimmy caught the kick-off and ran the ball back to tlhe 
thirty-yard line by a clever piece of footwork. He gave the 
ball to Roy on the first play, sending him around Preston’s 
weak end. Good interference and indifferent running netted 
three yards, but Jimmy wasn’t satisfied. At the first time- 
out he dropped a word to Roy. 

“This is easy meat,” he said reassuringly. ‘‘They’re easier 
to go through than our scrubs. Just imagine they’re the 
Army second team, Roy, and eat ’em up.” 
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Their line fought grimly, even bitterly, 
but play by play they were swept back 
toward their goal line 


“But they’re not a second team,” protested Roy. 
“They’re the varsity.” 

He pronounced varsily as though it were something sacred 
and holy. Jimmy looked at him hopelessly. 

“Sure they’re the varsity,” he replied with some disgust 
in his voice. ‘Any high-school team is a varsity, too. For- 
get what they are and show ’em what you are.” 

When play started the Army team marched steadily up the 
field. Roy’s signal was not called again. Jimmy was wait- 
ing until the Preston eleven was so worn down that even 
Roy could break through in spite of himself. ‘If he once 
sees that they’re easier than the scrubs,” Jimmy thought, 
“he may get rid of this varsity idea.” 

The quarter ended with the ball on the ten-yard line. A 
substitute was sent in for Army between quarters, and after 
the first play he passed on instructions from the coach. 

“Use Barton for the touchdown,” he told the Army 
quarter. 

Jimmy nodded. The play was third down, seven to the 
goal. He sent Roy.through the weak tackle. But he was 
stopped at the line of scrimmage. On the next play Boyd 
plunged through to the three-yard line. With one more 
down, Jimmy tried a play he would have let alone were it 
not for the coach’s instructions. It was a deceptive running 
and passing play whose object was to place the runner on the 
flank while the defense was charging through center. It 
went off like clockwork, and when Roy, who had the ball, 
was racing around the flank, there was no one near him 
except one of the Preston backs. 

Here, if ever, was a chance for Roy to use some of the 
brilliant footwork that had marked his game against the 
scrubs. Jimmy, taking out his man with a waist-high 
clip, sprawled on the ground all tangled up with his opponent. 
As he rolled over he caught a glimpse of Roy and the one 
man who stood between him and a touchdown. The yearling 
had stopped in his tracks. Whether he was merely trying a 
change of pace, or attempting to reverse himself to elude the 
tackler, Jimmy never knew. The next moment Roy was 
borne earthward in a fierce tackle, the ball slipped from his 
grasp, was “ecovered by an alert Preston end, and the chance 
for a touchdown was gone. 

Preston immediately kicked out of danger. Coach Bell, 
as though realizing the futility of keeping Barton in longer, 
sent in Hardy to relieve him, and Jimmy marched his team 
up the field to recover the touchdown that Roy had lost. 
There was no doubt as to the outcome of the game. It wasa 
typical early season game, used to temper the team, and in 
spite of the many substitutes that the coach tried out, Jimmy 
drove his team for touchdown after touchdown as the au- 
tumn sun sank behind the Western hills. 





joa was stagging to the cadet hop that night, and as 

Lou was dragging a femme Jimmy went with Campbell 
Coach Bell, loitering in lower Culumn, singled these two out 
before they went upstairs to the dance floor, and suggested 
a stroll on the balcony overlooking the moonlit Hudson. 
He. came to the point quickly. 

“Leslie, did you notice Barton’s work this afternoon?” 

Jimmy nodded. ‘He had an off day,” he said non- 
committedly. 

“And then some,” said the coach drily. “I don’t want to 
give him up as first-string material. When he’s good he’s a 
wonder. What happened to him?” 

“He has it in him,” said Jimmy. “He can play cracker- 
jack ball against any team that’s not a varsity. The very 
word scares him to death.” 

(Concluded on page 51) 





“Who was he?” we asked. 

“Who was who?” asked Wild Bill. “Oh, Scraghookum- 
spookum. Well, he was an Indian medicine man who caused 
me a lot of gray hairs at one time of my fur-tradin’ career, 
when I lived out there in the wild west foothills’ close’to 
Chief Leapin’ Frog’s camp, some twenty or thirty years ago. 

“You see, it all started one fine day when Chiefs.Leapin’ 
Frog an’ Starvin’ Rabbit came a-gallopin’ into my tradin’ 
shop, all het up an’ excited an’ boilin’ over with news. 
Soon’s they’d bust in the door, they both shouted out that 
Scraghookumspookum was campin’ nearby, yes-sir-ee-bob. 
Well, I calmed them down some so’s they could talk sense, 
an’ then asked them who the biscuits was Scraghookum- 
spookum. That sort of surprised them, an’ tkey looked at 
each other a minute in silence as if they was tl inkin’ about 
how dumb I must be. Finally, however, I got ic.out of‘them 
that he was the greatest medicine man of the Ciee. Indians, 
an’ when he paid a tribe a visit it was considered pretty 
close to a grand parade, an’ the visit an’ all its details was 
right off recorded in the family history of the tribe. Further- 
more, they added, they was goin’ to stage a big powwow in 
his honor. 

“Well, that last item of news sort of woke me up, ’cause 
I’d had some experience in these powwow matters, an’ was 
supposed to stop ’em every time the idea blew up. Or at 
least, the Government expected me to stop them, an’ I 
allus did the right thing by the Government if I could. So 
I out an’ told them that they could go eat red hot potatoes 
with mustard sauce, but they wasn’t goin’ to hold no pow- 
wow while I was around to place monkey-wrenches in the 
works. That quieted them down some, an’ they asked 
why, an’ so I told them that they just wasn’t to do such, 
’cause there was a law out against powwows, an’ they 
allus made me dream, to boot, an’ that settled it. 

“They left me, an’ I learned later that they paid a visit 
to Scraghookumspookum at his camp, an’ told him that 
I’d forbidden them to stage a powwow in his honor, an’ 
what were they to do about it. ’Course, he told them that 
he was far more powerful than I ever imagined myself to 
be, an’ therefore he was to be obeyed instead of me, an’ he 
commanded, them to go ahead an’ put on their bust-up, 

_an’ maybe he’d even condescend to pay ’em a visit, if they 
was all good little children an’ brought him some nice eate- 
ments an’ some choice skins. That was the way he earned 


PEAKIN’ about funny names,” said Wild Bill Bumps one day, when 
he had been talking about the weather, ‘‘reminds me of Scraghookum- 
spookum. Now, that’s some name. I had to gargle my throat with 
castor oil an’ get my larynx all greased up an’ the machinery runnin’ 

smooth before I could learn how to say that name. Yes, sir.” 


The«medicine man rode on a horse he'd painted 
funny designs on 


’ his livin’) by collectin’ stuff from each little band of Indians 


he happened to’come across, an’ that’s how come he was one 
of* the richest’ Niches around there, an’ had a whole assort- 
ment of’ fine horses an’ pretty beads an’ other such details. 

“‘Leapin’ Frog an’ Starvin’ Rabbit were pretty glad an’ 
happy to have my order switched around, an’ they started 
to go ahead to hold a big exuberant an’ enthusiastic kind 
of a ruckus at* Leapin’ Frog’s camp, an’ that was how I 
happened to find out that they were disobeyin’ my orders, 
*cause'I+saw them gettin’ things ready for the shindig. I 
immediately jammed my hat down over my ears an’ picked 
up an’ egg-beater an’ stamped over to the camp to tell 
them somethin’ about astronomy. However, I struck:some 
opposition when it came to tryin’ to put an end to their 
foolishments, for instead of obeyin’ me like they should 
’a’ done, they told me to go wash behind my ears an’ see 
how it felt, ’cause Scraghookumspookum had said they 
could‘hold a powwow, an’ that settled the yeast. 

“T did a lot of argufyin’ an’ ragin’, but it didn’t seem to 
change their opinions any, so I thought to myself that I’d 
best get to the root of this matter right off an’ go see Scrag- 
hookumspookum: himself an’ tell him to beat it out of my 
territory before I got my dander excited. 

“T informed the chiefs that I intended to visit the medicine 
man right off, an’ so they stopped the preparation of the 
powwow stuff an’ jumped on 
their horses an’ said they’d come 
along with me, if I didn’t ob- 
ject, ’cause they needed some 
fresh air. 

“T knew right well that they 
was just powerful curious to 
find out what kind of a show- 
down the medicine johnny an’ 
me would have, an’ that was 
why they wanted to come along. 
So I got my horse, an’ the chiefs 
sent a couple of their braves 
ahead .to tell Scraghookum- 
spookum we was on our way, 
an’ we went. 


“THE medicine man’s teepee 

was pitched in a dark an’ 
dismal sort of a ravine place, 
just the ideal spot for such a 
spooky kind of an animal, an’ 
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Wild Bill and Scraghookumspookum 


By E. A. Wood 
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on his tent was painted skeletons an’ snakes an’ mices 
an’ other strange symbols, an’ from his smoke-stack hung 
a skull or two an’ several sections of bad-smellin’ bones 
an’ other truck. 

“Tt was just his way of lettin’ the Indians know that he 

was a high muck-a-muck of a medicine man, the same as 
one of our doctors would hang out a sign with his name on 
it an’ several funny readin’ initials trailin’ after it, informin’ 
us that he certainly knew all about his cucumbers an’ 
vegetable marrows. The two chiefs, as we got close to 
the place, calmed down considerable an’ quit whistlin’ 
Yankee Doodle an’ wore awful solemn an’ scared expressions 
an’ spoke in whispers an’ acted like they weren’t enjoyin’ 
themselves heartily. 
“When we was a short distance from the tent, we climbed 
off our horses, an’ then a voice from inside called 
out for us to stand just where we were an’ not to 
make any movements at all. ‘Chief Leapin’ Frog 
an’ Starvin’ Rabbit froze stiff an’ sudden on them 
instructions, but to me they was just so much 
warm atmosphere, an’ I bawled out that I’d like 
for him to come out an’ let me talk at him, an’ as 
I was a busy sort of a guy I’d appreciate some 
promptness.- The chiefs gasped at my boldness, 
an’ whispered to me to apologize right off, but I 
told them to shut up. 

“Then the tent flap was pushed aside an’ a 
withered up sort of a creature resemblin’ an Indian 
who hadn’t taken his usual mornin’ wash came 
out, dressed in beads an’ scalps an’ bone neck- 
laces an’ a mess of smelly paint, an’ he wore his 
hair in front instead of behind, an’ it sort of hid his face, 
which was a good idea. 

“T said ‘how-do’ politely, but he never answered a 
word. He walked Slowly up to us, an’ when he got close 
he reached out a hand an’ grabbed hold of Leapin’ Frog’s 
ear an’ give it a yank, an’ Leapin’ Frog looked plenty sorrow- 
ful but never said a word. I thought he must be crazy to 
submit to such coarse treatment, an’ I’d no sooner thunk 
that when the medicine man turned to Starvin’ Rabbit an’ 
yanked on his ear, an’ the Rabbit looked kind of hurt but 
tried his best to appear apologetic an’ not to give no one 
any offense. Scraghookumspookum then spoke again in a 
low, deep voice, an’ said that he’d done that by way of 
punishment to them for comin’ to him in bad company, an’ 
as soon’s he’d said that last part, he fixed his eyes on me. 

“Well, he stared an’ stared, an’ I guess maybe he thought 
that he could scare me by just a-gazin’ at me, but it didn’t 
work, ’cause I figured that he was a pretty interestin’ 






















He shimmeyed an’ jumped an’ jerked an’ squirmed 
an’ squealed an’ kicked an’ hollered 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


lookin’ object himself, an’ I just stared back as hard as he 
did. Presently he got tired of that, an’ stepped closer, an’ 
the next thing I knew he’d gave me a poke in this here solid 
platinum place below the chest an’ knocked all my wind out. 
Well, that sort of riled me, so I just swung my hand around 
an’ gave him a lusty box on the ear, an’ I guess I must have 
made it a little too lusty, ’cause he went spinnin’ head over 
heels for ten or twelve feet an’ ended up in a heap. Then he 
gave out a yell an’ jumped to his feet an’ scurried into his 
tent. 

‘Meanwhile, Leapin’ Frog an’ Starvin’ Rabbit had darn near 
passed right out with fright, an’ the minute the medicine man 
disappeared they rushed at me an’ grabbed 
me by the scuff of the neck an’ planked 
me on my horse an’ jumped on their own an’ 
turned an’ made me gallop out of the ravine 
like mad, headin’ back for my shack. Finally 
I managed to get them to slow down, an’ I 
asked what was the brainless idea of beatin’ 
it away before I’d 
talked with Scrag- 
hookumspookum. 
They informed me 
that they had saved 
my life, even if I 
didn’t know it. They 
told me that I’d of- 
fended the extremely 
sensitive feelings of 
the medicine man by 
boxin’ his ears for 
him. Seemingly. that 
wasn’t the right thing 
to do in their 
opinions. They said 
that he’d rushed into 
his tent to make some 
bad medicine up over 
me, an’ if they hadn’t 
dragged me away 
right off, the chances 
were that I’d now be 
boiled in buttermilk. 
As it was, they said, 
probably Scraghook- 
umspookum would 
chase us an’ punish 
me an’ them too, 
’cause he’d figure 
that they were pretty 
bad to be along with 
a feller like me, an’ so they 
thought we was all in a pretty 
bad fix. I up an’ said that 
I thought they was a couple 
of short-eared donkeys, an’ 
what was a feller to do but 
box a man’s ears for him when 
that man gave him a poke in the gizzard. But they didn’t 
think that was reasonable, ’cause they figured that any- 
thin’ a medicine man did was all right. 

“Course, they was an awful dumb pair, but I was some 
grateful to them for their consideration of me. They 
actually thought they had saved my life, at the risk of their 
own, an’ it proved that they must have liked me some or 
they wouldn’t ’ve gone against such a powerful medicine 
feller. So after I’d thought that out I up an’ said that I 
was much obliged to them even if I didn’t believe half of 
what they told me, an’ if I could ever do them a favor I’d 
be glad to hear of it. Then I said good-bye an’ rode over to 
my shack, which we’d reached by now, leavin’ them in 
Leapin’ Frog’s camp a-worryin’ their whiskers green that 
maybe Scraghookumspookum was mad at them an’ might 
perform some nasty magic over them. 





ELL, next day Chief Leapin’ Frog came pantin’ into 
my tradin’ shop, tremblin’ all over, an’ told me that 
Scraghookumspookum had just paid him a visit, an’ had 
written a charm on his teepee that would bring him bad 
medicine, an’ he was scared 9ut of his wits. An’ just then 
Starvin’ Rabbit came poundin’ in, an’ told us the same 
story about his teepee. Seemingly, the medicine man 
hadn’t spoke to anybody in either of the camps, but had 
just rode straight to the chief’s teepee, climbed off his 
horse an’ made a magic design above the door flap, an’ 
waved his hands around over it an’ glared at the sky, an’ 
then got on his horse an’ beat it. The two chiefs weze 
pretty sure that their last minute had arrived at last. 
“Course, I visited their teepees right off, an’ saw that all 
the medicine man had done was paint a circle of paint on 
the skin, with a square around the outside. It didn’t matter 
what sort of design he painted, ’cause he relied on the 
ignorance of the Niches to get scared over it. So I just 
rubbed it out an’ told them not to worry about it, which 
they did, regardless. 
“Next day, matters got worse. Scraghookumspookum 
had gone to their camps, seen that his design arrangement 
had been rubbed out, an’ so he didn’t say a word but rode 
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Watch for another story of Wild Bill Bumps in an early issue. 








away an’ then after a while returned to the camps an’ put 
an iron pot in the center of each, mumblin’ a few sounds 
like a person’s likely to make while cleanin’ of their teeth as 
he did so, an’ then he glared at the chiefs an’ all their braves, 
one by one, an’ beat it back to his ravine. An’ every Indian 
in both camps figured that he was doomed, sure. 

“T sort of chuckled to myself until I went an’ had a look 
at this here new magic, an’ then when I found out what it 
was, I was some riled. Scraghookumspookum had taken 
some bad meat an’ mixed it with some rotten fish, an’ let 
the flies live on it awhile, an’ then he’d put some in each 
pot an’ half covered it with some withered grass so’s the 
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The tail flap was pushed aside an’ an Indian who hadn’t taken his mornin’ wash came out 


Indians couldn’t see what it was, an’ yet still give the flies 
achance to goonit. The stink of it was enough to break the 
leg of a kangaroo mouse at forty yards. 

“Now, you may think that that was a good joke, but it 
was no such thing. It was really bad medicine. You see, the 
flies would feed on that bad stuff, an’ walk on it, an’ make it 
worse an’ worse all the time, an’ these same clouds, of ‘flies 
would be around the food that the Indians had to eat, an’ 
walk on it an’ spoil it, an’ the poison off the bad meat would 
poison this food, an’ the Indians would get sick. It might 
even kill them; I’ve known of medicine men doin’ stuff like 
that to kill off folks they objected to. . Anyhow, it would 
make them awful sick. An’ it was most.unhealthy for 
any one to hang around in that-bad smell, to say nothin’ 
of the flies. So old Scraghookumspookum had a few brains, 
but he wasn’t usin’ them for no good. 

“T buried the rotten stuff, an’ told the chiefs not to worry, 
an’ added that I’d personally chastise the wicked old Scrag- 
hookumspookum if he tried any more tricks of that nature, 
an’ that’: made them more afraid than ever.’ They both 
stuck to their camps all day, an’ so did all their folks, ’cause 
everybody was positive that somethin’ awful was happenin’ 
to ’em, with a great medicine man makin’ bad magic against 
them. I tell you, that wise johnny had them Niches buffa- 
loed eighteen an’ a half different ways, an’ he knew it an’-I 
knew it, but the Indians didn’t know a fool thing, .an’ 
likely never would. 

“The third day I didn’t have the chiefs visit me, an’ not 
a customer from either of the two camps‘dropped in for 
anything, an’ so I began to wonder what was wrong. In the 
afternoon, I walked over to Leapin’ Frog’s camp, an’ I 
found him there, an’ asked if Scraghookumspookum had 
tried any new dodges. Leapin’ Frog'just looked at me 
sorrowfully, an’ didn’t say a word. I turned to his braves 
an’ asked them what was up, an’ they never opened their 
lips, but just stared'at me with mournful faces. 

“So it dawned on me that maybe the cunnin’ medicine 
feller had forbidden ’em to speak to me. I asked them if 
that was so, an’ one brave nodded his head, an’ the next 
second he looked scared. into blue fits, expectin somethin’ 
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terrible to happen ’cause he’d half-disobeyed Scraghookum- 
spookum. I later found out that the old boy had thrown 
several kinds of scares into the Indians, an’ then commanded 
them never to speak to me at all, ’cause if they did his 
magic would make them pass out immedjute. 

¢ ELL, I didn’t say no more, but went back to my 
place an’ got my horse an’ rode over to Starvin’ 
Rabbit’s camp, an’ found matters exactly the same there. 
They all looked at me real sorrowful an’ humble an’ plead- 
in’, but they wouldn’t open their mouths or let out a sound 
in reply to my questions. I thought that it was high time 
I began to start things poppin’ around that neighborhood, 
so I rode around the camp an’ got hold of Starvin’ Rabbit’s 
horse, an’ I led it back to his teepee, an’ then pointed my 
shot-gun at his stomach an’ com- 
manded him to climb aboard 
an’ follow me. 

‘That sort of startled them, I 
can tell you, an’ for a second the 
braves looked kind of quarrel- 
ee some. However, I just bawled 
415 out that I wasn’t gonna hurt 
their chief, but I wanted him to 
come with me for a few hours, an’ 
would return him safe an sound. 
But if he didn’t come, I might be 
tempted to use my shot-gun an’ 
blow him into twenty-seven 
thousand different size pieces. 
So the Rabbit came, 
lookin’ real sur- 
prised an’ curious 
an’ mildly fright- 
ened. At Leapin’ 
Frog’s camp I did 
the same thing 
again, an’ added 
him to my party, 
after wavin’ the 
shot-gun at him an’ 
tryin’ to pacify the 
slightly puzzled 
tribe. 

“Then I galloped 
the pair over to the 
ravine where Scrag- 
hookumspookum 
was camped, an’ as 
we got close to the 
tent the two chiefs 
looked mighty 
scared an’ dejected, 
an’ figured that 
they might as well 
wave a last farewell 
at the scenery 
around them parts, 
an’ it was only by repeatedly pokin’ them amidships with the 
shot-gun muzzle that kept them goin’. 

“T bawled for Scraghookumspookum to come out of his 
tent, an’ he come, lookin’ sort of surprised at first when he 
saw the two chiefs there with me. They themselves looked 
so awful scared that it was a crime, an’ they sort of wilted 
an’ went limp when he turned his eyes on them. How- 
some-ever, I butted in an’ up an’ asked him if he’d put some 
bad medicine on them an’ fixed them so they couldn’t 
speak to me, an’ he answered out loud an’ free, an’ glared 
at me, an’ said that they’d die off quick an’ awful if they so 
much as opened their mouths in my presence. 

“Well,” I said, ‘I’m goin’ to prove to you that my medicine 
is stronger than yours.’ 

“ An’ so with that I commanded Leapin’ Frog an’ Starvin’ 
Rabbit to open up their mouths, an’ just as I finished com- 
mandin’ I shoved two sharp pins into them, unseen by the 
medicine man, an’ they opened their mouths wide an’ 
sudden an’ bawled ‘Wheeeeeeegooooooseeelllluuuummmm- 
mmm!’ * Then they stopped an’ looked at each other, an’ 
felt themselves over, an’ took a few breaths, an’ were quite 
pleased to find out that they were still livin’, an’ that 
Scraghookumspookum’s magic hadn’t worked. 

“*You’re a big bluff,’ I told the funny lookin’ Scrag boy, 
who was some annoyed that I’d broke his so-called charm. 
‘An’ you ought to be ashamed of yourself. I personally 
challenge you to a bout of magic, to boot. You come to 
my shack to-morrow, an’ we’ll have all the Indians there to 
watch an’ judge, an’ you an’ me’ll sling magic at each other. 
The one that loses the bout has got to leave this part of the 
country prompt an’ at once. How’s that suit your little 
constitution, huh?’ 

“Well, I yarned more at him, an’ gradually heated him 
up an’ got him kind of mad, an’ I called him a few disrespect- 
ful names to rile him, an’ he did get riled, an’ called me 
several names back again, an’ he finally got peeved enough 
to accept my challenge an’ its conditions, an’ he finished off 
by threatenin’ that he’d magician me so thoroughly that I 
wouldn’t be able to eat macaroni ever again. 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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As I Saw the Jamboree 


By Eagle Scout Douglas Oliver 





HE bright sun rose and 

smiled on old Arrowe Hall. 

The broad fields of the Park 

glistened with the early dew, 

and everywhere there was a deep si- 

lence. The elders of the forests as- 

sumed a prophetic air. Suddenly an 

arrow whizzed through the air and 

stuck in the hard trunk of an oak. 

The sons of the forests, clad in green, 

proclaimed war, drawing their shafts in 
defense of the poor and helpless. 

Another day dawned on Arrowe Hall. 

The beams, old now, continued to hold 

up the broad roof with the strength of 

age and experience. The broad fields 


of peace. 





IR ROBERT—now Lord Baden- 

Powell—in closing the World Scout 
Jamboree handed to each of the leaders 
a little golden arrow as a Scout symbol 
The Chief Scout’s parting 
words, printed elsewhere in this issue, 
were the inspiration of Douglas Oliver’s 
article which is printed here. 
Oliver was one of the three Boy Scouts 
who went on Safari with the Martin | 
Johnsons last year, and is part author 
of the book, “Three Boy Scouts in — 
Africa.’”-—The Editors. : 
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and thick forests were as still and as 
beautiful as of old but grown rich in the 
traditions of the heroes who traveled 
the sylvan paths in years gone by. 

Out of the East there was a streak of 
light, equal almost to the sun. Then 
another whizzing sound and a second 
arrow buried its head into the oak, a 
little higher than the first. Another 
war was declared—on _ unfriendliness. 
The ancient oak nodded in assent as the 
breeze whispered that the war of the 
smile was on. 

There was a battle of preparation and 
all was in readiness when the second new 
day dawned. The oak strained his ears 


The Belgian camp 































and from every direction there was a 
tramping of feet and a jolly lifting of 
voices. One by one they entered, these 
armies of the smile, and tents sprang up 
everywhere. There were English Scouts 
from all parts of the world. Some pro- 
claimed their locality by the skins of 
snakes around their hats, others by 
leopard tails, and still others by their 
Lancashire rose. 

Then came the Scouts of Ireland, 
followed by the hardy boys from Bonny 
Scotland. The one, singing glories. of 
green, and the other playing a lively 
tune on the bagpipes. 

Then came the Hungarians with their 














big packs and steady step. With snappy 
uniforms the French Scouts filed into the 
camp singing the Marseilliise and 
greeting every one with a hearty grin. 

In the near-by harbor of Liverpool, ships unloaded their 
laughing throngs and the Scouts of the World were coming 
to England—the birthplace of the Boy Scout Program. 

There were lads from India, fresh from the land of the 
Hindoo; Scouts from Australia, eager to teach the arts of 
camping as practiced in their country to other Scouts. Scouts 
from Siam brilliantly outfitted in their beautiful suits, 
Scouts from Japan coming from a far country. to give world 
brotherhood a helping hand and to make friendships with 
Occidental boys. Scouts from Iraq and Esthonia, China and 
Greece, Iceland and Chile. Scouts from everywhere, 
gathering together to celebrate the twenty-first birthday of 
Scouting and to honor its great founder, Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. 

Camps were made. The contingent of 1,300 happy Amer- 
ican Scouts had Denmark, Germany, Yugo-Slavia, India and 
Japan for near neighbors. 

Boys rushed from their half-peeled potatoes to greet 
brother Scouts from other lands. Fingers and hands were 
used as well as tongues to convey hearty messages to 


An Irish Free State camp 


each other. . Bar- 
riers of language 
were pushed 


The Americans demonstrate rope-s pinning 


To do honor to his 
Majesty’s _representa- 
tive, Baden-Powell, and 
world Scouting in gen- 
eral, there was staged 
one of the most impres- 
sive and certainly the 
most unique parade in 
the world’s history. 

Boys from _ every 
Scouting nation passed 
the royal box and 
cheered the great 
founder of Scouting 
and the Duke of Con- 
naught. 

America came first. 
Thirteen hundred strong. Our boys 
marched by twenty-four abreast and 
made an inspiring spectacle in their lumber- 
jacks, red neckerchiefs, and khaki uni- 
forms. The Boy Scouts of America were 
certainly the most uniform in appearance 
of the entire assemblage. 

Then came Armenia, China, Brazil, 
Chile, Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia, Ger- 
many, Scotland, Ireland, South Africa, 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Siam, Japan, Canada, 
Iceland, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Sweden, 
Norway, France, Spain, Russia, Malta, 
Yugo-Slavia, Barbados, Tobago, Hungary, 
Austria, Lithuania, Albania, Palestine, 














A Palestine Scout and a Hungarian bandsman 


Switzerland, Iraq, Kenya, Portugal, Luxembourg, Greece, 
Jamaica. 

Scouts from everywhere. Every known race was repre- 
sented in this great multitude. The sturdy blonds of Sweden 
and the darker Indian Scouts alike paid homage to the great 
Chief Scout. At first it appears to be only boys with different 
uniforms displaying themselves to a large audience, but 
as we think about it, the idea of this assembly grows more and 
more with what it means to each one of us who was there 

Following this great show, the hosts of the day, the 
English Scouts gave many interesting folk dances. © Sir 
Robert delighted the audience by blowing on the kudu-horn 
with which he had sounded reveille for the first Scout troop 
at Brownsea Island twenty-two years ago. 

Then came the rain! Soon the camp was known as the 
““Mudboree.”” The passageways, trod underfoot by thou- 
sands of Scouts and visitors daily, became seas of mud an 
it was folly to walk out of camp without high boots. The 
rain continued for days, but the camp spirit, far from suffer- 
ing, improved rapidly. Instead of walking about gloomily 
bemoaning the terrible state 
of affairs, Scouts tried to be 
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color. Every one greeted every 
one else with a firm Scout grip 
and joyful smile. 

When the sun finally set on that 
wonderful sight, it cast its last 
rays on an entirely different sight. 
Instead of a peaceful forest, there 
were thousands of tents warmed by 
cheerful campfires and the laugh- 
ter of tired and happy boys. 
T® next few days were taken 

up entirely with making of 
camps and the cementing of friendships. The formal opening 
of this great peace gathering was declared by H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on the 31st of July at 2:30 P. M. 


Scouts from the Gold Coast 


extra cheerful, and as a result 
the rain brought out the true 
message of our Eighth Scout 
Law. 

There were sunny mo- 
ments though; and as soon as 
old Sol appeared, hundreds of 
Scouts would rush out with 
cameras of every description 
“shooting” ‘interesting _ per- 
sonalities and places. There 
has been an estimate made that 
500,000 pictures were made at 
the Jamboree. 

When the Americans finally 
ventured timidly out of camp, they wore lumberjacks, ponchos, 
heavy shoes, and everything else they could possibly get on. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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The Elephant’s Breath Ray 


HE hike that day had been short, from the little 

town of Williamsburg, nestled in the valleys of 

southern Vermont, to a lake 3,000 feet above 

sea level which lay in the shadow below the 
rocky peak of Haystack Mountain. An easy walk, it had 
proved, for six boys already hardened by fifty miles of sum- 
mer trails. So before seven o’clock in the evening camp 
had been pitched, supper eaten, and a good supply of logs 
gathered for the leaping fire. Even in August the nights 
are chilly at 3,000 feet, with a breeze coming over a half- 
mile expanse of icy spring water. 

The campers lounged on their blankets and tried to talk. 
Not that any one felt sleepy or tired. But a week of camp- 
fires had temporarily exhausted conversation; and the same 
routine of song-singing, or sing-song, had been gone through 
so often that Marcy Holden suggested singing each song 
backward. 

““My vocal cords,” he explained, “‘are getting all worn out 
on one side. I think I ought to reverse them, same as you 
would a rug.” 

“Your vocal cords shouldn’t be compared to any rug,” 
answered Bill Wallace. ‘A rug is too soft and rich. Your 
throat is more like a cement sidewalk, or an old blackboard. 
Reversing the cords wouldn’t do any good, unless you swal- 
lowed some nitro solvent or something first.” 

Marcy grunted. “Well, anyway,” he returned, “‘you’re 


admitting that I have vocal cords. Thanks for the compli- 
ment, Bill: Sorry I can’t return it.” 

“Pretty heavy. Pretty forced,” Dick Hanford said 
critically. ‘‘It looks bad for the future to hear such sledge- 
hammer humor wallowing round camp this early on the trip. 
Can’t anybody think of something better than personalities 
to talk about?” 

“T can,” said Eddy Towne after a minute. “I’ve got 
a mighty good idea. Something that’ll last us the rest of 
the trip or six days, anyway.” 

“Nothing to do with singing, I hope,” George Burchard 
said. . 

“No, it’s not singing,” Eddy returned seriously. “It’s 
a sort of contest.” 

“Spring it!”’ said Rowse Bartlett. 

“Well, it’s this. From what I know of this outfit there’s 
a good deal of talent among us——” 

“Hear, hear!” 

“T mean, not artistic, perhaps, certainly not musical, but 
talent for invention.” 

“What kind of invention?” Dick asked suspiciously. 

“Stories. We all like stories, and we all like to tell ’em. 
The only trouble is that when anybody tells a good one, 
everybody else gives him the air. And the better the story, 
the more it’s laughed at. Now, my idea is to get up an 
Ananias Contest. Each night somebody’s got to tell a 
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story. It can be about anything under the sun or moon. 
It doesn’t have to be a fact, but it’s got to sound true while 
it’s being told. It can be impossible or fantastic or anything 
you please, but it must be interesting, and it must be good. 
It must sound. as though it really happened. 

“We'll all judge each story that’s told. And at the end of 
the trip we'll take a vote, and the fellow who has told the 
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best story will be named Lord High Ananias of the outfit.” 

“That’s a corking idea,” said Eddy Towne. “It'll be 
mighty good fun, J think. But shouldn’t we write the 
stories down, so we can read them over after the trip?”’ 

“T’ll take ’em down in shorthand,” Marcy volunteered. 
“I think I know enough to and it’ll be good practice for me.” 

“But some people might think the whole idea was just 
practice in lying,” George Burchard pointed out. 

“Not a bit,” said Dick. ‘No more than fairy stories or 
any other kind of stories are lies. Lots of people make a 
living telling yarns. We may not tell as good ones as they 
do, but it’ll be mighty good fun besides being good practice 
for English composition. I vote we do it.” 

Every one else seconded the motion. Then they drew 
lots to see who should tell the first one, and the choice fell 
to Bill Wallace. 

“Make it good, now,” said Marcy. “Let your imagina- 
tion go. But remember the plausibility counts when we 
come to vote on it. ~ I’ve got plenty of paper here. But 
don’t go too fast.” 

“No fear,” Bill returned. He lay for five or ten minutes 
gazing at the peak of Haystack that loomed in the moon- 
light above his head. Then he began. 

This is what Marcy took down in shorthand as Bill talked: 


[™ GLAD that you fellows gave me a chance to tell this 
story. It happened a year ago, at school, and it was 
such an unusual occurrence that no one who knew about it 
has dared to mention it, for fear of not being believed. 
But now you shall all hear of ‘‘Rif” Whittaker and his 
Elephant’s Breath Ray. 

Rif Whittaker’s real name was John, but robody ever 
called him that. He was a fiend for chemistry. Every 
minute he could spare, day or night, he spent in the chem. 
laboratory, experimenting in all sorts of processes and formu- 
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las. He fooled around with sulphur and chlorine so much 
that his clothes always smelled of it. So the other boys got 
to calling him “O. D. Riferous,” which was gradually 
shortened to “ Rif.” 

Well, Rif did some pretty remarkable things in chemistry. 
His specialty.was solvents of different kinds. He made a sol- 
vent that would remove chewing-gum from the sole of 

the shoe, for one thing, but it proved 


as impractical because it was apt to remove 


the leather also. And he found a finger- 
nail solvent that did away entirely 
with the need for 
cutting or filing the 
nails. All you had to 
C do was dip a cloth 

into the solution, 


wipe it across the 
Rs edge of the nail, and 
‘ it melted right down 
es to the required 
length. Onlyyouhad 
to dip your fingers 
into salt water right 

away, before the ends of them melted down, too. 

Rif invented so many things of that sort that Ten-Gallon 
Parker, who. taught chemistry—they called him Ten-Gallon 
because his head was so big his hat looked like a sombrero— 
Ten-Gallon Parker gave him a lot of old chemicals that had 
been lying on a shelf in a closet of the lab. for about thirty 
years. . Some of them seemed to be still all right, and Rif 
used them lavishly, and was happy as a clam. 

We were all interested in Rif’s ingenious inventions, of 
course. But last fall, along toward the end of the football 
season, we forgot about him for a while. The reason for 
this was that Brookside School had challenged us to a game 
to decide the football championship of Athens County. 
They called it Athens County because whenever it rained 
the roads were just like Greece. 

Now, we had a good football team, a mighty fine team, 
in fact, that had come through the season without a tie or a 
defeat. But that challenge made us feel—yes, it made us 
feel afraid. 

Brookside School had been the surprise of the season. In 
former years its football teams had been average or below 
average. But now it had engaged a new coach, and at 
the same‘time a lot of new boys had enrolled in the upper 
classes—they called themselves boys, at least, though 
rumor had it that they were tramp athletes—men about 
twenty-five or thirty years old, who were too dumb to get 
into college. Anyway, they made up the team, and they 
certainly . played football like whirlwinds. They were 
taught by their coach to use the forward pass almost entirely. 
Every man in the backfield could pass fifty yards or more as 
easy as nothing at all, and could land the ball on a handker- 
chief. And besides that they could all kick over sixty yards, 
even against the wind. So it had been easy enough for 
Brookside, so called because the school was located two miles 
away from the nearest water, to clean up unmercifully on 
every other school team in the county; and the only reason 

(Continued on page 34) 
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CONCLUSION 


HERE’S a lot of good-looking restaurants in 
Rochester,”’ Dick Hall remarked plaintively, 
as the LENA bumped through the business 
section of that city two days later. 

“There are,” Saleratus admitted, “but keep right’ oa 
going, Owl. You bozos had breakfast only two hours ago. 
It’s bad for your digestion to eat between meals; besides the 
treasury won’t stand it. All we have left is’ twenty-five 
dollars.” 

‘“‘That’s a lot,” replied Dick. “We can get money in Utica 
from the Owl’s father. I don’t see why we should starve.” 

“You won’t starve,” replied Saleratus. ‘Neither will you 
eat now. Step on it, Owl; put temptation behind him.” 

The Owl turned into University Avenue and 'rolled along 
that thoroughfare under the high, arched branches of huge 
elms. Suddenly a glittering roadster, packed with laughing 
young people shot out of a driveway on their right, almost 
colliding with the plodding LENA. 

“Hey, you goat,” the Owl indignantly called to the driver 
of the other car who at first stared at him in surprise, then 
broke into a broad grin. 

“You hungry looking tramp, Owl,” the driver of the 
roadster replied. ‘‘Who’s that mob with you—half the 
Sweetwater baseball team?” 

“Ducky Holmes, you old coot,” the 
Owl shrieked back. “What you doing 
here? 

“Live here,” replied Ducky. “Pull 
over to the curb and tell me what you 
know.” 

“Who is it?” 
grumbled sleepily, 
from the rear seat. 

“Ducky Holmes, 
Hull School baseball 
Captain,” replied the 
Owl, “and a peach 
of a boy, if he did 
make the mistake of 
going to Hull.” 

“Ducky Holmes,” 
the *Slugger replied. 
“Ducky’s a prince,” 
and as the LENA 
lurched to a stop, he 
lumbered out of the 
flivver and, with his friends at 
his heels, sauntered up to the 
roadster where Ducky intro- 
duced them to his sisters, two 
pretty girls of seventeen or 
eighteen. 

‘“‘Where you tramps been 
and where you headed from 
here?” Ducky asked. 

The boys told him. 

“Come on out to our place 
on the lake for the week end. 
That’s where we’re going now. 
We got plenty of room, and we 
sure would like to have you, 
wouldn’t we?” he asked turn- 
ing to his sisters, who cordially 
seconded the invitation. 
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“Thanks a lot, Ducky,” the Slugger replied, “but we look 
like a bunch of hobos. Your parents would think you had 
brought home some gunmen.” 

“T’ll have to admit it,” replied Ducky, with a good-natured 
grin. ‘‘Get back in your ash can. Start it, if possible, and 

follow me. If you can’t, I’ll tow you. 
At any rate, you’re coming out to 
Lakecrest until’ Tuesday, so hop to it 
me lads, if you want to get there in 
time for luncheon.” 

The boys scrambled back into the 

LENA and started after Ducky. 

“Gee, that’s a lucky break,” the 

Slugger said. “Ducky’s a corker, and 
we’ll have a swell week end.” 
“Sure,” agreed the Owl heartily, 
“T’m strong for it. Much better 
than camping out, and we’ve got 
plenty of time. Besides, they are sure 
to feed us well, and I’m kinder tired of 
Slugger’s flapjacks.” 

“It’s great,” said Dick. ‘“Ducky’s 
a great guy, he’ll show us a good time. 
It’s lucky we met him. I didn’t know 
he lived in Rochester.” 

“Father’s one of the richest men 
in western New York,” said Saleratus. ‘‘He’s a wholesaler 
of precious stones, but he has heaps of money besides what 
he makes in his business.” 

They rattled after the low slung roadster, out of the city 
and through a gently rolling country, until an hour’s travel 
brought’ them’ to the gleaming blue waters of Lake Ontario, 
anda magnificent stone entrance, through which they fol- 
lowed Ducky. 

The drive curved-its way for half a mile through woods 
with vistas at infrequent intervals, giving exquisite framing 
to the pictures thus’ made of the lake. Sweeping out of the 
woods and'up’a’ steep incline they came to a low rambling, 
stone house of magnificent proportions which commanded '‘a 
wide view of the surrounding country. 


UCKY stopped at the entrance to let his sisters out, and 
motioned the Owl to follow him to a huge stable, that 
also served as a garage. There, beside a gleaming limousine 
of expensive foreign make, and an impeccable touring car, 
they parked ‘the’ battered and rusty LENA and, leaving 
Heinz withthe head chauffeur, took their suitcases and 
trooped along with Ducky to the house where he installed 
them in one‘of the wings, their suite consisting of a living- 
room, two bedrooms and two elaborately equipped baths. 
Tennis that afternoon, and a dance at a nearby country 
club in the evening with a spanking sail on the lake on Sun- 
day, sped the time pleasantly over the week end. 
Monday afternoon the Slugger and Dick invited them- 
selves to drive into the city with Ducky, who was to 
bring out his father and a guest who was to spend the 
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Mr. Holmes was waiting for them before the building in 
which his offices were located, and introduced them to his 
companion, Mr. Broughton, an English gem merchant who 
was combining business with a pleasure trip to the United 
States. 

When the boys came down to dinner that evening they 
found Mr. Broughton standing in the large hall, talking with 
Mrs. Holmes. 

“Look at that guy’s dinner coat,” the Owl said to Alice 
Holmes, plumping down on a seat beside her. 

“Tt is a bit wrinkled,” she replied, “but then you know 
he’s been traveling and probably had no chance to have it 
pressed.” 

“Wrinkled,” said the Owl, “it looks as though he’d been 
sleeping in it, and had a nightmare.” 

At the table Mr. and Mrs. Holmes and Mr. Broughton 
discussed famous gems, while the young people bantered 
each other good-naturedly. 

After the dessert was served and they were sipping their 
coffee Mr. Holmes said. ‘Now, if you like, Broughton, I'l] 
show you the Peshawar Diamond. You know I bought it 
recently from Van Renseeler of Amsterdam. It’s the most 
beautiful stone I have seen.” 

“Delighted,” Mr. Broughton agreed heartily. “I must 
confess that was the principal reason I asked our good, 
mutual friend, the Lieutenant-Governor, for a letter of 
introduction. It’s queer, but you know I never have seen 
that stone. _I think it is about the only famous gem I never 
have seen. Somehow the Peshawar Diamond has always 
eluded me.” 

““Tf you will excuse me,” Mr. Holmes said, rising, “‘I will 
get it.” He went into the hall and returned with a small 
pasteboard box. Resuming his seat at the table he opened 
the box and from its cotton wrappings, drew forth a diamond 
the size of a large hickory nut. 

Holding the gem between his thumb and forefinger, so the 
light shone on it, Mr. Holmes slowly turned the huge diamond 
while a thousand miniature rainbows shot from its surfaces. 
The great, flawless gem glowed and sparkled, shooting forth 
tiny streams of fire. It seemed actually alive. 

A sigh of astonishment ran around the table for the jewel 
was unbelievably beautiful. 

“Heavens,” Saleratus murmured to Dorothy Holmes, 
“that thing must be nearly priceless. It’s the most gorgeous 
diamond I ever saw.” 

“Tsn’t it,” Dorothy agreed. ‘I never saw it before. Dad 
only got it yesterday, brought it out with him this afternoon. 
Wanted mother and me to see it. It is simply wonderful.” 

“T’ll say it is,” said Saleratus. “I know it isn’t polite to 
ask, but I’m just curious enough to want to know what it 
cost?” 

“He paid a little over a hundred thousand, but he will 
make a good profit on it. He told mother he could sell it to a 

multi-millionaire in New 
York, for a quarter more 
than he paid.” 
Mr. Holmes handed the 
stone to Mr. Broughton 
| who held it to the light 
' and regarded it intently. 
“Exquisite,” he mur- 
mured. “Beautiful be- 
yond description.” He 
drew a small magnifying 
glass from his pocket and 
fitted it into his eye, ex- 
amining the dia- 
mond through it. 
“Glorious,” he 
said at last. 
Slowly the gem 
traveled about 
the table, the 
Slugger clutching 
it as though it 
were a baseball, 
fearful he might 
drop it. 
“Heavens,” 
gasped the Owl 
when Alice placed 
it in his hand. “‘I’m afraid of it actually, 
it’s so—so beautiful, and worth so much. 
Here, sir,” he continued passing the dia- 
mond to Mr. Holmes, “take it, something 
might happen while I had it.” 

“Charles,” Mrs. Holmes asked of her 
husband, “what is its history? Nearly 
every famous gem has a history. This one’s 
should be unusually interesting.” 

“T really know very little about it, except 
that in early eighteen hundred the great 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


grandfather of the present ruler of Peshawa sold it to the 
first Earl of Newton. I believe it remained in the Somerset 
family until last year, when, on the death of the late earl, it 
was sold to the firm in Amsterdam from whom I bought it. 
Perhaps Mr. Broughton can tell you more.” 


R. BROUGHTON held out his hand. ‘May I?” he 

asked. For a minute he regarded the gem. Then 
with a sigh he placed it on the table between him and Dick 
Hall, where it lay flashing like a pool of lambent fire. 

“‘T cannot vouch for the truth of the legend,”’ Mr. Brough- 
ton said. ‘‘Two hundred years ago the Peshawa Diamond 
belonged to an Amir of Afghanistan. He gave it to his 
daughter. The daughter was beloved by the Captain of the 
Amir’s bodyguard who was a commoner. She returned his 
affection. The Amir found it out, threw the Captain into a 
dungeon in his palace from which the girl rescued him. They 
fled over the frontier into India, wandering about until they 
came to Peshawa. There the girl became ill and her husband 
desperate because their money was exhausted, gave the 
diamond to a famous doctor in the hope he could save his 
wife. The girl died and the ruler of Peshawa, learning of the 
wonderful gem possessed by his court physician, brought 
charges of sedition 
against him.” 

“The physician was 
found guilty, thrown 
screaming into a pit 
alive with cobras. The 
snakes sank their fangs 
into him " 

Before Mr. Brough- 
ton could finish the 
gruesome tale, the 
lights went out, plung- 
ing the room into dark- 
ness. 

Mrs. Holmes and 
her daughters shrieked 
and a chorus of mur- 
mured exclamations 
came from the rest. 
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Before the man 
could reach the door 
the lights came on. 
Every eye was focused 
on the spot where Mr. 
Broughton had laid the 
gem. It was Dick Hall 
who spoke first. 

“Good-night!” he 
cried, ‘‘the diamond’s 
gone!” 

Mr. Holmes paled. ‘‘The diamond,” he said, ‘‘must have 
slipped under the centerpiece, or have been brushed onto the 
floor. Thomas, get a flashlight. Everyone sit still so there 
will be no danger of its being stepped on.” 

The butler quickly returned and he and Mr. Holmes made 
a careful search of the thick rug with which the floor was 
covered, while the others sat at the table in a strained silence, 
broken occasionally by fragments of conversation. 

For what seemed ages the two men groped about the floor. 
At last Mr. Holmes rose and dusting his hands with his 
handkerchief, said with a forced smile. ‘It seems a bit 
elusive. If you will all rise and step carefully to the side of 
the room we will move the table and get a better view.” 

The company rose and meved to the end of the room. 
Mr. Holmes, with the butler’s aid, lifted the heavy table 
aside and made a minute search of the rug. They were un- 
successful. 

“Holmes,” said Mr. Broughton, “this is serious. That 
stone didn’t fly away. As the one who handled it last I think 
it is only right you should search me. It was lying beside me, 
you know, and,” he added significantly, ““Mr. Hall. On 
circumstantial evidence we are the suspects.” 

“Nonsense, Broughton,” exclaimed Mr. Holmes. ‘Don’t 
be foolish. No one in this room is capable of taking that 
gem. Your reputation is above reproach, and Mr. Hall is a 
warm friend of my children’s. The diamond is on the floor, 
must have rolled off the table somehow. It was not far from 
the edge you remember. Come on, Thomas. Let’s take 
another look.” 

Again Mr. Holmes and the butler combed the floor un- 
successfully. When they rose Mr. Broughtor laid a hand on 
Mr. Holmes’ arm. ‘Come, Holmes,” he said. “You and 
[ know that in our business under such circumstances, a 
search of everyone present is the usual procedure. I suggest 
the ladies leave the room, then you search each one of us, 
beginning with me. I really have a right to ask it.” 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes,” said Dick, his face a ghastly white 
under the electric light, “‘you know the diamond, when it 
was last seen, was between Mr. Broughton and me. Please 
do, it’s only right to both of us.” 
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Off came his shirt, shoes 
and socks, all of which 
were minutely examined 
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“You see,”’ said Broughton, ‘“‘Mr. Hall realizes the posi- 
tion he is in.” 

“All right,’ agreed Mr. Holmes wearily, “if you really 
prefer it so.” 

The ladies filed out, the Owl closing the door softly 
behind them. 

Mr. Broughton took off his coat and handed it to Mr. 
Holmes who turned the pockets inside out, replaced their 
contents and laid the coat on a chair. Waistcoat and trous- 
ers followed in quick succession. Off came his shirt, shoes, 
and socks, all of which were minutely examined, while the 
rest stood and watched uneasily, each standing apart from 
the others as Mr. Holmes had requested, so there could be no 
chance of one handing the jewel to another. 

Dick came next and was quickly followed by the Slugger, 
Saleratus and the Owl. Still the Peshawa Diamond was 
missing. 

“What did I tell you?” Mr. Holmes said, turning to Mr. 
Broughton. “I knew it was ridiculous to think any of you 
had taken it.” 

“T’m glad you made the search, though,” replied Mr. 
Broughton. ‘I should have felt decidedly uncom- 
fortable if you hadn’t, and I’m sure Mr. Hall would also.” 
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Dick flushed angrily. ‘I certainly should, and I’m grate- 
ful to you, Mr. Broughton, for suggesting it.” 

They redressed and stood quietly talking, each racking his 
brain for some plausible reason to account for the mysterious 
disappearance of the jewel. 

Mr. Broughton sauntered up to the table, drained the 
glass of water that stood at his place, wiped his lips with his 
handkerchief, which he replaced in his pocket, and turned 
to Mr. Holmes. 

“Thirsty work,” he said. ‘Suppose the others join the 
ladies. I will stay with you, if you like, and help continue 
the search. We must find the diamond tonight.” 


AN HOUR dragged by until Mr. Holmes and Mr. Brough- 
ton, hot and disheveled, entered the living room. 
“No luck,” Mr. Holmes said. 

‘*Hoimes,” asked Mr. Broughton, “that stone was insured, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Holmes wearily. “One of the insurance 
company’s men will be out soon to guard the room over 
night. I don’t see that we can do any more. You might as 
well go to bed. I shall have to sit up and wait for the insur- 
ance detective.” 

“Come on, fellows,”’ said Ducky. “Come up to my room 
for a while.” 

Dick was the last to leave and, as he passed through the 
door, he overheard Mr. Broughton say something about 
Hall. 

“There he goes again, taking another crack at me,’ he 
said to Ducky. “If that guy keeps it up much longer he’ll 
make me believe I swiped the blame thing.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Dick,” said Ducky. “Of course the 
diamond was between you. These gem dealers are naturally 
suspicious of everyone. In their business they. have to be, 
but he doesn’t know you like we do.” 

“By the way,” asked Saleratus. ‘‘What happened to the 
lights?” 

“Thomas,” replied Ducky, ‘‘told Dad there was nothing 
wrong. Probably changing to another dynamo at the power 
house.” 
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“Ducky,” Dick asked, “‘are there any new servants about 
the place?”’ 

“No,” replied Ducky. ‘Wait a minute, the second 
chauffeur has only been here a week. He couldn’t have had 
anything to do with it, he never comes into the house. His 
quarters are above the garage.” 

“Thomas?” Dick asked. 

Ducky laughed. “You might as well accuse me,” he said. 
“Thomas worked for my grandfather.” 


NTIL late they discussed the disappearance of the 

Peshawa Diamond from every possible angle, but with- 
out the slightest advance toward a reasonable solution of the 
mystery and, with the matter as puzzling as ever, finally 
went to bed. 

After breakfast the next morning which was served on the 
veranda, Dick sauntered into the house where he met Mr. 
Broughton at the foot of the staircase. “Any luck?” he 
asked. 

“None,” replied Mr. Broughton as they mounted the 
stairs together. ‘Most puzzling disappearance of a gem in 
my whole experience. We went over the dining-room again, 
> combed it thoroughly this 


y: morning with the man 
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from the insurance com- 
pany.” 

They paused at the top 
of the stairs and as they 
talked, Thomas came 
quietly out of Mr. Brough- 
ton’s room with a dinner 
jacket and a pair of 
trousers over his arm. 

Mr. Broughton started 
rapidly after him. 
“Thomas,” he asked 
sharply, “where are you 
going with my clothes?” 
The butler turned. “Why, 
sir, I was going to press them. 
I noticed they were badly 
rampled.” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. 
Broughton, taking them from 
the servant’s arm, “I’m leav- 
ing this afternoon and will have 
them pressed at my hotel. 
They would only become 
rumpled again in packing.” 

“Better let me press them, 
sir,” suggested Thomas. “I 
can pack them for you, sir, 
so they will not rumple.” 

“Never mind,” replied Mr. 
Broughton brusquely, as he 
entered his room and shut the 
door. 

After luncheon Alice Holmes 
suggested the ‘Owl drive her over to a nearby village to do 
some shopping, and, as the LENA held a curious interest for 
her, because, she said, ‘‘it looked as though it couldn’t pos- 
sibly run and yet did,” she insisted they use that car. 

Saleratus, the Slugger and Ducky started in the roadster 
for a farm some ten miles away where a new litter of bulldog 
puppies, one of which Ducky thought of buying, was the 
attraction. 

Dick pleaded a headache when they suggested he go with 
them, and retired to the piazza with a copy of a morning 
paper. He wanted to be alone to think over, without in- 
terruption, the events of the previous evening. While he 
realized Mr. Broughton’s request that the men in the dining- 
room submit to a personal search was, under the circum- 
stances perfectly justified, there was something about Mr. 
Broughton that puzzled him. 

Idly he opened the paper and turned to the sports pages, 
but the description of the previous day’s baseball games, golf 
and tennis tournaments which he usually read avidly, did 
not hold his interest. 

He turned the pages, glancing at the headlines. On the 
editorial page his eye caught a column captioned, ‘ News 
from the Capitol.” He read a short paragraph that followed, 
at first with little interest, then more slowly and carefully. 

When he finished he folded the paper, tossed it onto an- 
other chair, sitting for some minutes wrinkling his forehead 
in thought, as he gazed over the close clipped lawn that 
rolled down to the edge of the woods fringing the lake. 

At length he heaved himself out of the chair and entered 
the house, walking quietly to the telephone booth, which was 
cunningly hidden under the stairs. He entered, and shutting 
the door tight, called a number in Rochester. He waited 
patiently for his connection, finally got it, and then in a low 
voice spoke for some minutes. 

When he finished he crossed the hall to the dining-room and 
knocked on the door, which was opened by the man from the 
insurance company. ‘Mr. Holmes?” Dick asked. 

‘Gone over to his farm,”’ the man replied. ‘Said he’d be 
back in three-quarters of an hour.” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Arrow of Peace 


WE HAD looked forward to the World Jam- 

boree of Boy Scouts held at Arrowe Park, 
Birkenhead, England, July 30th to August 13th, 
with the keenest anticipation, but our greatest 
hopes were small compared with the inspiring 
occasion it proved to be. The march past of 
50,000 boys from seventy-one lands, a sea of 
color, as a spectacle alone will be remembered 
for many years to come by every one fortunate 
enough to have seen it. The fourteen days that 
followed were as varied and as interesting a 
demonstration as the quarter-million visitors 
that the Park had ever viewed. The boys who 
had a share in the great encampment came 
away with a thrill that will remain with them 
through their lives. 

The Jamboree was held in England as:a trib- 
ute to the founder of the Scout Movement, and 
the occasion was replete with honors and tokens 
of affection to the Chief Scout. The University 
of Liverpool conferred the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws on him, and the King raised him 
to the peerage. Many of the delegations brought 
Lord Baden-Powell special little gifts to show the 
esteem and affection with which they regard the 
great leader. 

The fortnight of fraternizing with the youth 
of forty-three nations, and building friendships 
around the world, were crystalized in the parting 
message of the Chief Scout. Inspired by the 
fact that the great gathering was held at Ar- 
rowe Park, Lord Baden-Powell took a hatchet 
and buried it in the ground as a symbol of the 
burying of all discords and enmity among the 
nations through the Scout Movement. He then 
handed to each of the leaders. of the various 
delegations a little golden arrow to symbolize 
the good-will of Scouts to each other, as a token 


of world peace, saying to them as a parting word: 
“From now on the Scout symbol of peace is a 
golden arrow. From northlands, southlands, 
westlands, and eastlands you came at the call 
of my horn to this great gathering. To-day I 
send you back to your homelands across the seas 
as my ambassadors of peace among the nations 
of the world.” 





Shorts 


LAST summer there developed a continuous 
discussion on dress reform for men. Numer- 
ous medical authorities and writers pointed to the 
discomfort of the heavy clothing worn by men. 
During the hot summer months men swathe them- 
selves with twelve pounds of clothing, while what 
a woman wears averages about two pounds. 

The discussion even began to attract cru- 
saders. A South Carolina editor walked down 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, in a pair of airy 
pajamas he had designed as a solution, but gave 
up his public demonstration, when he found 
that he was attracting too great a mob. In 
England a great number of men, several of 
them very prominent socially, constituted them- 
selves as a dress reform association. This body 
leaned heavily toward the wearing of shorts 
and open shirts for summer wear. The boys of 
the world, through the Scout Movement, have 
been showing the way for many years in this 
respect. Will they add to what they have done 
in the way of popularizing camping and hiking, 
by showing the older folks how to be comfortable 
in summer through the Scout shorts and open 
shirts? 





A Successor to Edison 
READERS of this page will recall our com- 
ment on the endeavor to find a successor to 
Edison by means of a questionnaire test. Forty- 





Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks 


EE THE death of Dr. Jenks, the boys of America 
have lost one of their greatest friends. Although 
he was a great educator, the author of numerous 
books, one of our foremost authorities on political 
science, and advisor to the Government of the 
United States as well as to a number of South 
American and Eastern Governments on many 
questions, he contrived throughout his busy life 
to keep up a continual interest in the boys and 
young men of the country. He was responsible 
for important studies of boys in high schools and 
of employed boys. 

One of the first awards made by the Boy Scouts 
of America after it instituted its award of the’Silver 
Buffalo for’ distinguished service to boyhood, was 
to Dr. Jenks, who served the Movement from its 
inception as a charter member of the Executive 
Board, and a member of the various committees. 
It was Dr. Jenks who presided over the deliber- 
ations of the Committee on the Scout Oath and 
Law, when the Scout Movement was adapted to 
American use in 1911. The citation which ac- 
companied ‘the award of the Silver Buffalo ap- 
praised the latter as contributing “immeasurably 
to the standards of millions of boys who have 
been Scouts.” The citation concludes: “His fore- 
sight and prestige have done much to secure the 
recognition of Scout training as one of the most 
important contributions to education during the 
century.” 











nine boys chosen one by the States and one from 
the District of Columbia, were given an exami- 
nation prepared by Mr. Edison himself, and from 
this test Wilbur B. Huston, of Seattle, Washing- 


He will be 


ton, was declared the winner. 
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educated at Mr. Edison’s expense. The results 
were so close that three additional scholarships 
were awarded. Huston himself immediately 
tried to disillusion everybody of the idea that it 
is possible to find a successor to Mr. Edison, the 
genius, whatever might be possible by way of 
training a successor to the business which his 
inventions have created. 

It will interest our readers to know that thirty- 
four of these forty-nine candidates were or had 
been Boy Scouts. This is an unusually large 
percentage. The Boy Scout Movement itself 
during the years of its existence in America, 
has only registered as members one boy out of 
seven in the entire country. The proportion 
among these boys, however, is nearly five out 
of seven. A goodly number of them are or have 
been high ranking Scouts. 


Dogs As Eyes 

A NEW use has recently been found for the 

intelligence of the famous “police” dog. 
They are to be the eyes of the blind in the 
traffic of our highly-congested city streets. The 
ability of the dog to do this was demonstrated 
in Europe before the experiment was applied in 
several cities in America. These dogs, who are 
especially trained with their owners, will cross 
streets with heavy traffic only on the safety signal, 
and have proved themselves in other ways so 
gentle and faithful and wise, that a blind man 
can now walk in a great city without any fear. 
Two things these dogs had to learn in America 
that were extremely difficult: not to bark as it 
made people on American streets extremely ner- 
vous, and not to show any sort of resentment if 
he were stepped on, which is extremely likely 
when the man he is leading blunders into him. 
Thus is established another link in the romance 
of the friendship between dog and man! 








Around the World in a Dirigible 


R the first time in history, a flying machine 
has flown around the world. The honor goes 
to the Graf Zeppelin, Dr. Hugo Eckener as 
Commander, and to Germany who has for so 
many years led the world in the building and 
flying of lighter-than-air craft. It was a bril- 
liant feat and, but for a slight delay in Tokio, 
when a high wind was blowing and it was con- 
sidered inadvisable to take the monster air-liner 
out of the hangar, the entire trip of about 20,000 
miles was performed with absolute smoothness, 
and completed in twenty-one days from Lake- 
hurst-to-Lakehurst, bettering her own record by 
a whole day for the round the world flight from 
Friedrichshafen-to-Friedrichshafen. It made a 
great leap from Germany to Japan, some 7,000 
miles, and was the first air-craft to cross the 
Pacific, over 5,000 miles, which it did with 
machine-like ease. Great possibilities are opened 
by this flight of the Graf Zeppelin, following her 
passenger-carrying demonstrations across the 
Atlantic. Colonel Lindbergh told newspaper 
photographers that “the dirigible, as now de- 
veloped, is superior to the airplane for trans- 
oceanic flying.” Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General Glover, in charge of air-mail, states that 
fifteen day round-the-world air-mail is now a 
possibility.. In each one of her flights the huge 
dirigible carried nineteen or twenty passengers, 
besides mail. Winter crossings of the Atlantic 
have still to be demonstrated, but already the 
success of the Graf Zeppelin has resulted in the 
U. S. Navy ordering two dirigibles larger than 
the German ship. The art of aviation pro- 
gresses from day to day. How long will it be 
before these monsters are spanning the ocean 
just as the airplane is to-day keeping a perfect 
schedule in inland communication? 


October 
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The Scout World 


World Jamboree 1929 

RTICLES by Mr. Frank Presbrey and Eagle Scout 
Douglas Oliver, which appear elsewhere in this 
issue, will give our readers an idea of the im- 
mense occasion the World Jamboree at Arrowe 
Park, Birkenhead, proved to be. It was certainly the high 
point in the history of World Scouting. Fourteen days of 
crowded activities in an encampment of sixty thousand boys, 
representing forty-three nationalities, coming from seventy 
different lands, can hardly be dealt with adequately in the 
limited space of our magazine. Fortunately, the Press of 
the United States, through their special correspondents and 
the large news agencies, cabled full reports from day to day, 
so that the eight hundred thousand Scouts and Scouters 
throughout the country were able to keep in touch with the 
activities of the Jamboree from day to day. Never has any 
Boy Scout event in the history of the Movement attracted 
so much attention from the world press, from the leaders of 
the nations, and from public-spirited citizens, as has the 
Jamboree. We feel confident that the experience of our 
thirteen hundred Scouts at the Jamboree will result in the 

enriching of our own program here in the years to come. 


A Parting Message from - Chief Scout of the 
or 


My BrortuHer Scouts: 

Our Jamboree is at an end. 

We are already setting out on our various homeward 
ways, to the ends of the earth. 

But though our camping together is finished, the spirit 
of friendship and brotherhood which is engendered will live 
in our hearts for many years to come. Having met each 
other personally, we shall feel, more than ever before, that 
we are friends and brothers indeed. 

We came together under the depression of rain, gale and 
mud, under the mist of ignorance of each other, and of 
anxiety as to the possible success of the meeting. We part 
in glorious sunshine, with the happy consciousness of the 











Top, Scout 
Executive Kimball, presenting the Governor with a Scout-made 
pocket book. (Right) The scene around the camp-fire 


big success of the Jamboree, and with the sunshine in our 
hearts of new friendships and fresh inspirations. 

Every one of us will have gained from others new ideas 
of woodcraft and efficiency. We have seen what other 
Scouts have achieved in the line of arts and crafts. We have 
seen a great army of youths controlled and disciplined under 
their own sense of duty as Scouts. 

Everywhere good ‘accounts have been rendered by Camp 
Chiefs, by the Police Authorities, and by the public, of the 
universal good be- 
havior of the Scouts both 
in and out of camp. 

The good order and 
cleanliness of the camps 
have been conspicuous, 
and have contributed 
to the excellent health 
of the whole concourse. 
Scouters and Scouts have 
distinguished themselves 
by their willing obedi- 
ence to orders and their \ ty, 


readiness to lend a hand Cygrence Chamberlin, transatlantic Ace with s 
and render help when- jhe Milwaukee Scouts he had just taken for an air ride 


ever and wherever re- 


quired. The loyal team work of all nations has proved their brotherliness. 

As a Movement we have thus brought upon ourselves added responsibility, 
but at the same time new possibilities. Responsibilities, because people will 
now expect much of us and we must act and live up to their expectations; 
possibilities, because these qualities which we have developed combine to show 





By James E. West 





Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, charter member of the National Execu- 
tive Board, who succumbed to an attack of pneumonia. His 
service to the Scout Movement is commented on editorially 








administered by men who really understand it; and they 
further show that the ‘‘Scout Spirit” is a real. force and not 
merely a name. 

Through the Jamboree the public has come to realize 
more fully what are our aims and methods; and the approval 
so widely shown by rulers and governments, churches and 
peoples, implies a better understanding and 
wider sympathy, such as should be of valuable 
help to our future development. 

The ovation which has been accorded to me . 
personally by Scouts of all countries has been 
little less than overwhelming, especially since 
I honestly feel so undeserving of it. . Even if 
I originally made the suggestion of Scouting, 
others. have devotedly done the work of 
organizing and developing it, and to them is 
due the praise which has so liberally fallen on 
me. Nevertheless, I have been very deeply 
moved by the whole-hearted affection shown ‘to 
me by boys and men of every country alike, 
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and I am warmly grateful for it. I feel that this mutual love 
and this enthusiasm in our common ideal will be a binding 
and impelling force for carrying us forward as a united body 
to do a great work. 

Let us therefore go back to our respective countries, in- 
spired with fresh hope and wider vision, as apostles of 
Scouting to our own people. Let us improve our own 
individual Scouting and at the same time help our Move- 
ment to expand and grow stronger yet. 

If each one of us, whether boy or man, does his bit to 
promote good-will and wider friendship—as we can through 
Scouting—in place of existing narrow instinct of self, or 
one’s clan versus others, we shall be helping to spread the 
spirit of Love and thereby to bring about the greatest of 
all hopes, God’s Kingdom upon earth. 

Therefore I say, with all heartiness, God speed you in 
your work. 


13th August, 1929. ROBERT BADEN-POWELL. 


Edison Scholars and Scouting 
REPRESENTATIVE of Mr. Thomas A. Edison asked 
the forty-nine boys nominated by the various States 

and the District of Columbia, in the Edison Contest, if they 
had been Scouts. Thirty-four of the forty-nine replied that 
they had been or were Scouts. As we have stated several 
times, the Scout Movement has succeeded in reaching one 
boy out of every seven boys qualified by age, in the United 
States. The proportion here is nearly five out of seven, or 
in other words, in this rather select group, Scouts were five 
times more numerous than their average should have been. 
Information regarding several of the fifteen boys who were 
not Scouts shows that many of them were anxious to be 
Scouts but could not do it because there were no Troops in 
their vicinity. One or two of them had purchased the 
Scout Manual and studied it. In one case, to our knowledge, 
a boy had prepared his Tenderfoot test but was prevented 
from becoming a Scout by the untimely death of the Scout- 
master of the Troop and its consequent disorganization. 





































Troop No. 3 of Miami, Florida, which has a record of twenty- 


eight Eagle Scouts in the last three years 


Unfortunately, we do not have the complete record of all 
thirty-four boys who are or have been Scouts, but we do 
have information regarding the Scouting experience of 
twenty-four of them which we feel sure our readers will be 
interested in:— 

Alabama—Lloyd Mitchell. Eagle Scout with Silver Palm 
and forty-six Merit Badges. Senior Patrol Leader Troop 7, 
Florence. 

Colorado—Wilbur E. Powers. Second Class Scout with 
three Merit Badges. He 





The five Giddings: 
No.‘ 22. Pittsfield, Mass. 

Idaho—Martin Peter Kiebert. Merit Badge Scout and Patrol Leader. 
Troop 1, Wallace. ; 

Iowa—David Currie.. First Class Scout. His Scoutmaster, Murray McMur- 
ray, says that Currie’s knowledge of electricity and resuscitation enabled him 
to save the life of a boy who had received an electrical shock. Junior Life Saver. 

Kansas—R. B. Power. ‘Qualified as Life Scout in North Platt. 


had pneumonia and the 
doctor forbade swim- 
ming so that his ad- 
vancement was held up. 
Troop 17, Denver. 
Florida—James Shac- 
kleford. Thirty - seven 
Merit Badges. At present 
an associate member of 
Troop 4, Gainesville. 
Georgia—A.F. Kunze, 
Jr., qualified as First 
Class Scout. Was a 
member of Troop g, 
Columbus. ‘ 
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brothers: all members of Troop 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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What’s New in the News 
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7 HE only living member of Robert E. Lee’s staff is THOM. AS A. EDISON (left) congratulates Wilbur B. Huston, of Seattle, Washington, 
Gen. G. B. Cook, ninety-one years old. He and his winner of the’ Edison National Scholarship. The judges were Henry Ford, Col. 

son, John Warren Cook, fourteen years of age, areaid- Chas. A. Lindbergh, Charles Edison, and Dr. S. W. Stratton 

ing in the purchase of General Lee’s home as a museum 








YW HEN the great dirigible Graf Zeppelin went 

around the world she carried with her Ernest 
Fischbach, fifteen years old, as cabin boy. Here he is 
talking it over with a Scout friend he met at Lakehurst 
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ERE are the forty-nine representatives of each State and the District of Columbia, standing 
behind a radio-phonograph presented them as contestants for the Edison Scholarship 
Award, Of these forty-nine picked boys, thirty-four were Scouts. The winner is in the first 


row, fourth from the right 


‘VERY golfer dreams of a hole-in-one, but here 

is Maurice Regimbal, nine-year-old caddy, 

of North Bay, Ontario, who-made an ace on a 
125-yard hole 





; ’ ; 

7 "HE boy tennis champion of New York J} RANKLIN PALMER, 3rd, coxswain 
State is Jay Cohn, who went through ~ of Cabin No. 3 crew which won the quar- 

the entire tournament at Syracuse, with ter-mile rowboat race on Lake George, New 

the loss of only three games York, proudly displays his trophy 
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HE oldest and youngest skippers in the Inter- 
national Yacht Races at the Larchmont Yacht Club, 








THE Junior Golfing King of California is Ernest 

Piefer, Jr., seventeen years old, San Jose, who 
won a sensational victory in a thirty-six-hole final 
match over the famous Del Monte links 





THE extremes meet. George MacParland, sixteen 
years old and 6 feet, 4 inches tall, shakes hands with 
Eddie Borden, fourteen years old and 4 feet, 10 inches 


New York, were Matt Walsh and Edgar Whiting, who T AN international contest of model planes held by the British Society of Model short. They were matched in the Boys’ Tennis Tourna- 


is only twelve years old Aeronautical Engineers, a nu:nber of American boys, shown above, contested 
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Old Lady Ephraim 


HE bears were fat, growing logy and wandering 

around looking for dens in which to hibernate for 

the winter. The snow line was coming down the 

mountains, sifting all the timber belt and growing 
so deep on the higher slopes that Dan Walton and Katydid 
Tom Barson used snowshoes part of the time and carried 
them all the time rather than chance being caught by a heavy 
downfall. 

They had learned the country pretty thoroughly. They 
knew which of the benches, which of the buttressing ridges, 
which of the valleys and canyons were best for their 
trapping lines. They had found a great fur pocket, one the 
Indians avoided perhaps because of the deep rumblings, the 
earth thunders which in the changes of temperature 
rolled and growled through the fabric of the granite 
ledges and backs. ; 

“Look out, boy, for Old Ephraim!” Walton 
warned. “She’s bad. She ain’t so mean now’s when 
she comes out in the spring, hungry and with two- 
three cubs, the size of woodchucks, but she ain’t no 
sweet lady to be flirting with, no, she ain’t!” 

Black, brown and grizzly bears were tracking up 





By Raymond S. Speers 


lady, and there was just a mound above the fallen treetops 
and sloping down from the rocky point overhang, Katydid 
came by as usual, following his trapline snowshoe trail. As 
he looked along the sidehill and a dark shadow of evergreen, 
shadow and background, loomed beyond the open where the 
windfall had crashed down, his eye caught a wisp of gray 
curling over the grizzly den mound. 

The eye of a wilderness man is quick that way. It has to be. 
Life depends on the alertness of the ears, eyes, nostrils, of the 
very instinct which unites the senses in something sharper 
and keener than the most delicate of sensual perceptions. So 
Katydid stopped short, looked around swiftly and watched. 
And presently he saw again that tiny curl of gray mist coming 





and down the mountain. There were tracks four 
or five inches long, like big ’coons, and there were 
regular snow-shoe tracks, almost eighteen inches 
long and nearly half as wide, where a monster of 
the mountain domain shambled along larger than 
many a buffalo bull. 
passing out of being a tenderfoot, was still a green- 
horn, and wide eyed with curiosity, stood silent in 
whatever shadow he could watching these coarse- 
hide beasts going about their business. 

“You ain’t lost ary grizzly!” Walton warned. 
“Tf she rears at you ’pologize. Don’t shoot ’nless 
they ain’t nothin’ else todo! It never paid no man 
to fend a lady, ’specially when she’s a grizzly old 
bear! And likely ye’d no intentions, either, but she 
took the notion.” 

The spectacle of a bear, spotted with clods of snow ¥ 
slumped from the branches of the evergreens, going  ' 
by on some game trail and wholly minding hisown  $ 
business was to Katydid a never-ending wonder. 
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With every second of the shortening days precious, 
he would watch perhaps three or four of the animals 
passing in single file, or gathering down at some big 
bait kill he was using for the lure in fur-traps, and 
one day he saw right beside him a huge part cave, 
part windfall of treetops into which led the tracks 
of an enormous bear—and they did not come out. 

Here a grizzly had denned in. The beast would 
weigh close to a ton, at least. Reared on her hind 
legs, she would stand perhaps ten or twelve feet high, 
and be as large around as many a tree. Never noisy 
in the wilderness, Katydid went by softly, his blue 
eyes watching that down hang of brush and branches 
which the beast had dragged over the entrance of 
her den, closing the door while she took her sleep until late 
February or early March, three months or so away. 

Till that day, Katydid Barson had felt a certain out- 
sideness in all this vastness of wilderness. He seemed to be 
just one of the things which didn’t belong there. Indians, 
white renegades, wild beasts, the fall of dislodged stones 
from high on the range bounding by, the surge of the moaning, 
freezing winds, all affected him as a stranger, so that he 
walked, glancing back over either shoulder and his vision 
sweeping in restless expectancy the complete circle of his 
horizon, watching ahead for deadly ambush, and behind for 
the skulker who follows a trail to kill. 

Katydid had no intention of intrusion. He desired more 
than most other things, peace with her Ephraim Ladyship. 
Passing her doorway, he bowed, at first consciously, and later 
on each round over that loop of snares and deadfalls, with in- 
creasing humor and respect. He told Walton about her. 
The Old Timer—he was all of thirty years of age—chuckled. 
It was like a youngster of twenty to fall thus easy into the 
habit of obeisance to a Monarch of the Rockies. 

“Tt never hurts any man to be respectful!” Walton 
approved. “I reckon may be it don’t really pay. At the 
same time, you don’t lose nothing by it. Some men are always 
killing, just to watch things die. I never did. I’d rather 
watch them live, going about what they was meant for. I 
never gained much interfering with other folks, more ’specially 
grizzly bears which don’t bother me none. ’F I need a bear- 
skin, that’s diff’rent. I like a good big yearling hide, or a 
middling two-year-old, well-feathered, to lie on in my cabins, 
but those big old hides is too big and heavy to manhandle. 
More like skinning the top off a hayfield an’ using that for a 
bedrobe, for grizzly hair’s a foot long, I expect, twict that of 
this strong mountain roundgrass of the meadows.” 

When the snow was deep, covering the den of the grizzly 
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out of the top of the mound and whipping away in the below- 
zero zephyr of that day of stinging sunshine sparkling in the 
colorful floating frost. 

Katydid went up to the mount to make sure of that odd 
phenomenon. And he looked down into a tiny crater hardly 
large enough to put his finger into it. The tube was lined with 
crystal in convolutions, with the luster of pearl and sparkle 
of pale sapphire and led into the depths of that mound of 
snow, treetop, and overhang of stone. 

“Lady Ephraim’s breathing tube!” Katydid nodded, 
smiling as he thought of the huge, dumpy figure, curled up in 
her cave, her shaggy coat all clear of the ice, lying on what 
was for her a soft bed of spruce and pine boughs, warm, 
comfortable, breathing at long intervals and feeding on her 
own fat—perhaps five hundred pounds or so of it. 

Katydid went on his way. The wilderness was grim. A 
blizzard, a pack of wolves, a fall that would break a leg, a 
mistake of course over a mountain pond or lake with a break- 
through some air hole, and his life would be snuffed out. 
Ahead of him, the spring break up would bring the wander- 
ing Indian hunters eager for game and scalps, and even more 
deadly renegades, whites who would watch for working 
trappers to raid their cabins to capture their earned furs. 
Peril might at any moment materialize. He knew, well 
enough, that when Lady Ephraim awakened and gave birth 
to her tiny young, she would be no pleasant creature to meet 
in her hunger after that hundred days of lunching on her own 
resources of fat. And yet, in spite of his clear vision and 
knowledgé, when he came along that mountain buttress and 
passed by that sleeping monster, he felt a warmth of com- 
panionship, as though passing the home of a sleeping friend. 

A winter rain covered the snow with a crust like ice. The 
slope of the mountain changed from a wallowing lug into 
creeping along the slippery brims of abysmal annihilation. 
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Katydid laid his knife down one day as he skinned a pekan 
and it started sliding. He chased it down the mountain, a 
gentle slope there, as point first it went poking around trees, 
undulating over low ridges, creeping hither and yon like some 
serpent of the crust, leaping up at the last after a dash of 
inconceivable swiftness for a thousand feet, and striking, 
point first into a sapling, it split apart, driven to the hilt, 
and but for the gleam of the sunshine on the trembling, 
polished blade, Katydid might not have recovered his most 
precious possession, next to his rifle. 

Dan Walton laughed as he heard about that knife skip. 
This was at the next deadfall beyond Lady Ephraim’s den. 
The Old Timer gave warning again: 

“Keep off that ridge side, when the old lady wakes 
up; she’s nice enough when she’s asleep, but boy! 
when she comes out!” 

Spring came with its melting. At night the crust 
froze and by day the sun and wind honeycombed 
the snow. A man could walk till toward noon, but 
then he had to desist, lying over where the slump 
caught him. The end of the trapping season was 
at hand. Waiton was getting beavers, which come 
full prime in the spring, but many of the jewel-furs 
were now showing signs of rub and fade. A few 
poor skins in the winter take would make them all 
look off a bit, like a shabby coat in a crowd of swells, 
as Walton said. 

Accordingly, Katydid went forth to spring his 
deadfalls and salvage his rawhide snares, the thongs 
being useful as all strings are. He found some furs 
toskin. He was weary with the hard traveling, his 
snowshoes loading with the clotting, sticky snow. 
He could still go, and yet only by enormous efforts. 
He forgot much that he had learned in the engrossing 
strain of every step on his way over the fur lines. 

Many a trapper would have abandoned his lines 
in such going, for the Chinook was cutting away the 
snow at last. The mountain streams were deep, 
bank full, and yet under the dark green timber there 
was still treacherous ice on which to slip and break a 
neck. The youngster would not leave traps set to 
waste furs to come, or already caught. 

He was dragging himself along a mountain slope, 
just watching his footsteps in the trail he had 
trampled all winter long. What had been a snow- 
shoe trough was now a ridge with the pathway of 
his webs printed in sparkling fretwork a foot or so 
above the sinking melt on either side. 

Suddenly, a growl, muffled, increasing, tremendous, 
burst from the silence of the great slope. Katydid 
shrank sidelong to a tree. He looked back over his 
shoulder up the grade. He had come to and passed 
Lady Ephraim’s den. He had not made obeisance. 
She had caught the updrifting scent of his proximity. 
She was raging, in consequence. 

He heard great jaws chopping at ice and rending 
the limbs of spruce and pine. He heard the splitting of the 
crust over the covering of the den which Lady Ephraim had 
thawed into a cavern in the snow as it fell covering her re- 
treat. He unwrapped the lock of his rifle, adding a bit of 
prime under the cap. He loosened his long-bladed knife in 
its sheath, pulling the slip knot of the tie string. 

“Old Lady Ephraim!” he whispered under his breath. 
“T meant no harm!” 

The little smoke through the tiny crater-tube in the mound 
now puffed and blew, oddly enough, with white spurts. 
Fascinated, Katydid lurked behind that tree across the 
windfall, facing back. All winter long he had passed the 
slumbering plantigrade volcano, and now he watched her 
begin to erupt. He heard claws scratching, teeth gnawing, 
and suddenly the whole top of the mound lifted and Old Lady 
Ephraim came poking up and out, her mouth dripping red 
and white, and as she contorted there, looking ferociously 
about. A whiff of a human going by, or perhaps the sound of 
his sodden footsteps had reached her down the widening 
crater or through the throbbing snow. 

She was splendid, that enormous beast, shaggy and the 
folds of her skin hanging because she had lived on her own 
fat. Her great paws lifted about, the enormous claws 
working hopefully. Her eyes, glaring—tiny for so huge and 
formidable a creature—searched in all directions. She closed 
her champing mouth the better to snuffle the circling, vary- 





_ ing, baffling zephyrs. 


She was so wonderful that Katydid Barson forgot to be 
afraid. He just admired that superb mother standing guard 
over the den in which she had but lately borne her cubs ‘“‘no 
bigger’n young woodchucks.” . Motionless, he watched her 
temper subside. She heard nothing, smelled nothing, saw 
nothing on which to feed her aroused suspicions. She looked 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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How Many Stations? 

1. How many short-wave stations are there in the United 
States? 

2. How much will it cost to build a short-wave set?—LEa- 
MOND Faust. 

1. There are 16,000 amateur stations and numerous com- 
mercial short-wave transmitters. 

2. From ten to fifty dollars depending upon the cost of 
the parts used. 


Increasing the Mileage 

Could a crystal set’s range be increased to sixty miles?— 
FRED YUNCK. 

You might hear a station that far away if the transmitter 
was of high power. The average range of a crystal set in 
broadcast reception is considered to be about twenty- 
five miles, although many have covered much greater 
distances under favorable conditions. 

Use of a Loop 

Can a loop aerial be used with a 3-tube set not de- 
signed for a loop? —EpDWARD LANG. 

It could with necessary changes in the tuning 
system, however, a loop should be used with a set 
having at least five tubes otherwise the outdoor 
antenna is far more satisfactory as far as volume 
and distance are concerned. 


Cost of Short-Wave Set 
1. Where can I get plans and instructions for 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Send your omens to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 


Park Avenue, New York. 








or another antenna close and parallel to your wire. Fading 
of distant stations at times cannot be controlled. 


Plan for Two-Tube Set 


Where can I get plans for a two-tube radio set?—Joun 
RIDDIOUGH. 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Send a money order for five cents 
and ask for the two-tube pamphlet prepared by the Bureau 
of Standards. 


Tubes for Radiola III 


1. Can UX-r199 tubes be used in an RCA Radiola IIT set 
with suitable adapters? 

2. Could a loud-speaker be used if an audio-amplifier is 
added?—WIiMER COLE, JR. 

1. Yes; if adapters are employed either UX-199 
or UX-2o1-A tubes can be used. The adapters 
which are carried by most radio stores can be 
bought for about thirty cents apiece. 

2. Yes. 

Two Licenses Needed 

1. I live in Denver, Colo. Where should I apply 
for an amateur license? 

2. Does an amateur license include a permit to 
operate a station?—JOHN KELLER. 

1. Federal Radio Supervisor, Customhouse, 
Chicago, Il. 

2. Two licenses are required; a station license 





building a short-wave set? 

2. How much will it cost?—M. D. BaARNEs. 

1. Radio Engineering Laboratories, 100 Wilbur 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

2. If you refer to a receiving set, it will cost be- 







nation. He has about 8,000,000, and it is estimated that five 

million more homes will be equipped before June |, 1930. 
Argentina leads in South America with 525,000 sets; Brazil has 250,- 
France is reported to have 1,250,000; Italy, 250,000; England, 


Uy ee SAM has more radio-receiving sets than any other 


and an operator’s license. 


Types of Earphones 
1. Does a telephone receiver work on the same 
principle as earphones? 


tween $10 and $50 depending upon the parts used. 
Fading 
Ts there any way to eliminate fading?—CLARENCE 


SELIGMAN. 
If local stations fade look for a loose connection 





2,500,000; S 


in, 75,000; Norway, 70,000; Netherlands, 150,000; 
Switzerland, 75,000; Russia, 200,000; China, 15,000; Australia, 290,000; 
Egypt has 4,000; Japan, 550,000;: Germany, 2,350,000; Sweden 365,000; 
Belgium, 62,500; Cuba, 25,000; Mexico, 50,000 and Canada, 230,000. 1. Yes. 
In many of these foreign countries owners of receiving sets are re- 
quired to pay an annual license fee. Uncle Sam does not charge. 


2. Can a telephone receiver be used instead of a 
regular radio headset?-—GEORGE W. HAGER, JR. 


2. No; the telephone receiver usually has 75 
ohms resistance and a radio headset is 2,000 
ohms or higher. 








Listening in on Europe 


ID you ever wonder when you tuned in a jazz band, 

sport talk, or radio drama, what the boys on the other 
side of the Atlantic were listening to? The Atlantic is like 
a wall that separates one theater from another so that two 
performances can go on at the same time without conflict 
or interference. ‘Sparks’ Chard recently caught a glimpse 
into the European radio “theater,” when he talked with 
M. H. Aylesworth, who directs the destinies of the WEAF 
and WJZ networks. He went overseas to listen to what was 
being broadcast to the grown-ups, and to the boys and girls 
in foreign lands. 

“Sparks” asked Mr. Aylesworth if Europe is ahead of 
America in radio. ' 

“By no means is Europe surpassing America in broad- 
casting,’ said Mr. Aylesworth. ‘America is at least 
three years ahead. Listening in over there opens the 
eyes of those who think that broadcasting. has neared 
its peak of development. Except in -England, where 
broadcasting has been extensively developed under 
government supervision, all of Europe is open to the radio 
pioneer.” 

He said that France, with its population of more than 
40,000,000 persons, has little to offer the radio listener. The 
French transmitters use low-power outputs and there are 
comparatively few receiving sets. In Germany, broadcasting 
is further advanced, but it is not to be compared with the 
stage reached by broadcasting in the United States three 
years ago, according to Mr. Aylesworth. He reports that 
the same conditions prevail in other European nations 
although the people are just as hungry for entertainment, 
information and other advantages offered by radio as the 
people of America. 

“The Briton takes his broadcasting technique seriously,” 
said Mr. Aylesworth. ‘‘When a play goes on the air it runs 
for two or three hours, and rehearsals are serious affairs. 
Talks seem to be of greatest importance to the English. 
There are talks of an educational nature for boys and girls 
of all ages. There are political discussions and talks by 
national leaders. Domestic science, home-gardening and 
“‘how-to-make-it” discussions are on the air hours at a time. 
It is not probable that the day will come in England when the 


air will offer the great diversity of entertainment as now 
broadcast in the United States.” 

If the Europeans fail to develop broadcasting, Mr. Ayles- 
worth believes that a new opportunity will be given to the 
American stations to hurl their programs across the sea by 
short waves to be picked up and rebroadcast in the Old 
World. This would place American broadcasters in the 
position of purveyors of entertainment and education to the 
entire world. He feels that there would be no lack of interest 
in the programs because music is a universal language. He 
said that as radio receiving sets are improved and find their 
way into the far corners of the earth, the every-day broad- 
casting from American stations will penetrate to these fara- 








Glenn D. Bronner, radio amateur at Glendale, Calif., with a 
short-wave set that weighs less than 15 pounds. It transmits 
over 3,000 miles and, with the receiver, messages from the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition have been picked up. The wave used is 
306.2 meters. 


way places, which might lead to the adoption of English as 
a universal language. It is pointed out that in France quite 
a number of radio listeners have taught themselves to speak 
English by tuning in on the British programs sent out from 
London and other cities in the British Isles. 

“More programs will soon be exchanged between England 
and the United States,” said Mr. Aylesworth. ‘What can 
be expected as the result of the exchange has not yet been 
determined We believe, however, that American listeners 
will have the opportunity to hear the talks of noted people 
in England, and in addition will hear symphonic concerts, 
military bands and other programs which might be classed as 
cultural. In return we hope to give British listeners the 
opinions and observations of our national leaders as well as 
general samples of our very diversified programs of 
entertainment. 

“Tf we can listen-in on the Old World and those across the 
Atlantic can listen-in on our stations it will do much to bring 
about a state of world peace. It will be difficult to hate a 
nation that has given you hours of symphonic music, and 
it will be difficult to denounce as cruel and barbarous a for- 
eign country that has presented, via the radio, philosophers 
and leaders in culture and religion. The greater proportion 
of the thinking people of the world will sit in judgment on 
their arguments. That the pen is mightier than the sword 
is an old adage, but the chief difficulty has been in getting the 
products of the pen before a great number of people so 
that they can thoroughly understand the meaning. We 
can change the adage to read ‘the word is greater than the 
bullet,’ and we can send that word into homes the wide 
world over.” . 

A German radio delegation toured the main broadcasting 
centers of the United States a few weeks ago. When in New 
York ‘they arranged for immediate experiments between 
America and Germany, with the hope that programs will be 
exchanged sometime this winter. Germany is anxious to 
tune in on Uncle Sam, according to Dr. Kurt Magnus, Presi 
dent of the organization which controls the nine largest 
broadcasters in Germany. 

“Americans should present their own music,” said Dr. 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Salesman Made 


PECS was different from the rest of the bird-dogs 
who infested the Sparton showroom, as we noticed 
from é¢he start. When he first came, in answer 
to one of the advertisements the Boss was forever 

running for high-school boys to act as Junior Salesmen, Al 
Griggs remarked that he looked like a human question mark 
and undoubtedly would be an even bigger pest than the 
general run. 

He was a thin, serious-looking boy with a sharp nose and 
thick-lensed glasses. He bent forward with an air of eager 
curiosity that gave him the look of a perpetual question. 
They called him Specs from the first day. 

Veteran salesmen had little peace and quiet when Specs 
was around the place. Al might be ever so busy studying 
the box scores in the morning paper, or solving a cross-word 
puzzle when he would become conscious of Specs standing 
respectfully at a discreet distance. Al would fidget a minute 
trying to keep his mind on his work and ignore the 
human question hovering near him. Then he’d give 
up and grunt, “‘ Well, what is it now, Specs?” 

“Please, sir, I don’t like to disturb you when you’re 
busy, but could you explain this part in 
the sales manual about the advantage of 
ball-bearing spindles?” 

“Why should I? Why do you want to 
know?” Al had never looked inside the 
sales manual and couldn’t have explained 
anything in it if his job depended on it. 

‘“‘The instructions to Junior Salesmen,” 
replies Specs, “say for us to study sales- 
manship, know the product and go to 
our Senior Salesman for information and 
advice.” 

“Factory bunk!” sneers’ Griggs. 
“Don’t take that stuff seriously. I 
never even read it and I sell automobiles. 
Salesmen are born, not made. You’re 
just wasting your time, Kid.” 

But you couldn’t discourage Specs. 
That was the principal way in which 
he was different. When sent into the 
service department to bring the wheel- 
base stretcher as all new boys were, 
he stayed right on the job and looked 
every place he was told to look. Finally, 
to get rid of him, the boys in the shop as- 
sured him that the only people in town 
who had a wheel-base stretcher were the 
National crowd. Every one knows they 
hate us and wouldn’t loan us crank-case 
drainings. Not another boy ever had 
nerve to go up there; but Specs goes, 
and they almost have to lick him to get 
him out of the place. 

Specs wasn’t dumb, as we first thought. 
He suspected even quicker than the 
average new boy that  wheel-base 
stretchers just didn’t exist; but he was taking no 
chances. He wasn’t sure, so he did as he was told 
and kept on trying to the end. He’d a lot sooner 
take a chance of having the entire place laugh at him 
than fall down on a job given him to do. 

None of the other boys ever lasted over a couple of 
weeks, and could hardly be blamed. Accorcing to 
the plan sent out from the factory, high-school boys were 
to be employed as Junior Salesmen to canvass from house 
to house or to call on the owners of certain makes of cars. 
When they found any one who might buy a car they were 
to turn the information over to a Senior Salesman who was 
to close the deal. For each sale made to a prospect turned 
in by a boy, that boy was to get five dollars. The boys 
were to scout for the salesmen and scare up prospects, 
that’s why we called them bird-dogs. 

The plan was all right, and is, but like every other plan it 
has to be worked. The boss meant well and tried to keep it 
going, as he tried to do every other thing the factory sug- 
gested. But the salesmen ran the boss, partly because he 
was sick most of the time, partiy because his jaw just natur- 
ally sagged, and he had a piece of spaghetti where his back- 
bone should have been. 

The salesmen around our place didn’t help the boys, and 
didn’t give them a chance. They wouldn’t really work on 
the prospects brought in, so, of course, the boys couldn’t 
make anything, or learn anything, and they just naturally 
quit. 

Specs had the bad luck to be assigned to Al Griggs, bad 
because Al hated system of any kind, and the Junior Sales- 
man system in particular. Especially he hated a boy like 
Specs who was so eternally earnest and who was so likely to 
embarrass a fellow who was trying to snatch a nap or do a 
little private telephoning. 

According to Billings, the bookkeeper, who kept the 
sales records and ran the business when the boss was sick, 
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Griggs’s plan was to let a boy work a week until he’d turned 
in some prospects and then ride the boy out of the place. 
When the. boy had quit Griggs would look the prospects 
over, and if he closed one he wouldn’t pay the Junior Sales- 
man’s fee out of his commission because the boy was no 
longer there. 

There were ugly rumors that Griggs didn’t sell all his 
prospects Spartons. They said that if he saw a larger com- 
mission somewhere else he’d take a prospect right out of the 
Sparton salesroom and sell him the other car. He boasted 

















You signed an order, Mr. Wilkins, but did you 
pay a deposit? 


he would be in business for himself soon, and it was said he 
was trying to get the Sparton franchise away from the boss. 

When Specs lasted the second week every one wondered 
what had happened. Billings reported that Specs had 
turned in more prospects than any Junior ever there. 
Whether any were good nobody knew as Al hadn’t followed 
them up. So Specs had put in two weeks of hard work with 
no pay, and apparently no chance of any. 

We thought maybe money was no object until Billings 
told us he had found out that the boy’s mother was a 
widow, and they needed anything and everything that Specs 
could make. How he could make the number of calls he did, 
find time for study in the salesroom and still keep up in his 
high-school work we never understood, but he did. 

It was Saturday of his second week with us when Specs 
exploded his first bombshell. He came into the showroom 
early in the afternoon with a lady and gentleman and led 
them up to the big-six coupé. 

“This is the car I told you about, Mr. Lloyd,” he began. 
“I’m sure you'll find it just the car for Mrs. Lloyd. Won’t 
you sit in the driver’s seat, Mrs. Lloyd?” Specs opened the 
door and ushered the lady in. ‘Do you find the pedals in 
the right position for you, madam? If not they can be made 
just right. Both pedals and seat are adjustable. Notice 
how comfortable the cushions are. They are upholstered just 
like your finest davenport. Every detail is in keeping.” 





By Walter K. Towers 


Illustrated by T. Victor Hall 


“Gosh,” muttered one of the fellows who overheard, 
“Specs talks just like the sales manual!” 

“Yes, young man,” said Mr. Lloyd, “it looks all right, 
but how does it run?” 

“Tt has a wonderfully smooth and powerful motor; and 
Mrs. Lloyd will be delighted with the ease with which it 
handles. The steering wheel turns easily, the gears shift 
at the touch of a finger and the clutch is light. I'll get 
some one to demonstrate.” 

Specs dragged out the boss, explaining that he'd 
brought in a hot prospect whom Al had 
failed to call on. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Lloyd, “this young 
man called at our house a week ago and 
talked with my wife. He asked what car we 
owned, when we were planning to trade it in, 
and how much I thought I should get for it. 
My wife told him she had a birthday coming 
soon and was hoping for a coupé for herself. 
A salesman was to call, but he never showed 
up, and to-day the boy came again and per- 
suaded us to drive down.” 

The boss went to work and made the sale, 
that is he said he did, but Billings who over- 
heard most of it insists Specs deserved at 
least two-thirds of the credit. 

“‘T’ll write this up as a house sale,”’ the boss 
announced to Specs after the Lloyds had 
signed the order and left. “The five per 
cent. salesman’s commission on fifteen hun- 
dred dollars means seventy-five. I think we'd 
better split this three ways—twenty-five to 
the house, twenty-five for Griggs, and 
twenty-five to you, Specs.” 

When Griggs came in that night and heard 
about it he put up a terrible roar, insisting 
that the prospect had been assigned to him, 
that he was working on it and was entitled 
to the full seventy-five, less five to Specs. 
But Billings stiffened the boss’s backbone 
and the original decision stuck. 


AFTER that Griggs began to do some work 

on the prospects Specs turned in and 
found them good for about one sale a week. 
Specs worked harder than ever. He already 
knew the sales manual almost by heart. He 
read every sales article in the trade maga- 
zines, he studied the books the boss had on 
sales, and in particular he devoured every- 
thing that came from the factory sales 
department. He found time to spend in the 
service department learning more about 
the car, and out with the road-testers learning how best to 
demonstrate it. 

The first of the month the factory announced a national 
contest for Junior Salesmen. Specs couldn’t sleep the night 
after the notice came. He had always taken his work 
terribly seriously, and now to have the factory do so was 
overwhelming! There were top prizes of a hundred dollars 
in each class. Specs didn’t know which he wanted most— 
the money, or the glory of winning. 

Almost every one around the place felt sorrier than ever 
for Specs. He was so excited over the contest, wanted to win 
so badly, needed to win and deserved to win on his hard work. 
But we couldn’t see where he had a chance. Each Junior 
was to be awarded a point for each sale made by his Master 
Salesman during the period of the contest where the Junior 
had turned in the prospect. If a Junior closed a sale alone 
that counted five points. None of us saw how any Junior 
anywhere could actually do that, and the factory road men 
were checking up carefully to see to it that no one was 
handed credits they did not deserve. 

“Look here,’’ shouted Billings one morning after the 
factory mail had arrived. “‘The Kid is in the running. This 
bulletin on the standings in the Junior Contest at the end of 
the first month shows him tied for third in our division. 
He has three points along with six others; two have four and 
one has five.” 

“But Griggs hasn’t sold one of Specs’s prospects yet this 
month with only two more weeks to go now,” put in one of 
the salesmen. ‘I honestly believe he’s lying down on the 
Kid purposely. Now that the boss is away sick again he’s 
acting queerer and meaner than ever.” 

Billings was doing what he could to keep things moving, 
but he lacked the authority. 

With only two days of the last month left things looked 
pretty hopeless to us, but Specs hadn’t given up, not for 
a moment. His total had risen to six points, but that 
certainly wasn’t enough. All the other salesmen in the 
place would gladly have gone out for Specs but the rules 
forbade that. 

(Continued on page 49) 























HE warning signs, “Stop, 

/ Look and Listen”, ate 

become merely a part of 

the roadside landscape tomany an 

automobile driver. Heedlessly 

he passes ten, twenty—perhaps 

fifty of them—safely. At the 
fifty-first comes the crash. 


Last year 8,383 persons were 
killed outright or injured in au- 
tomobile accidents at grade 
crossings in the United States. 
There are about 235,000 grade 


crossings in the country; more’ 


than 93% of them are un 
protected. 


With millions of new automo- 
biles on the roads each year, ac- 
cidents at grade crossings are 
increasing at an alarming rate, 
for the reason that most of the 
States have no organized pro- 
gram for protecting motor traffic 
which must cross railroad tracks. 


New York, under wise 
leadership, has shown 
how to solve the prob 
lem. Before the Empire 
State adopted her present 
plan, but 10 crossings a 
year, on an average, were 
done away with. This 
year, the first in which 
the railroads, the State 
and communities have co- 
operated — the railroads 
paying 50% of the cost, 
the State 49% and com- 
munities 1%—85 death- 
traps are marked for im- 
mediate removal. Next 
year New York hopes to 
eliminate 150 more of 
its worst danger spots. 
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aroused to this terrible and need- 
less destruction of life and prop- 
erty and are taking steps to pre- 
vent it. Canada, too, is taking 
action. 


It will require many years to 
complete the work. It is esti- 
mated that it will ultimately cost 
twelve billions of dollars. But 
what railroads and States and 
communities ought to do is to 
begin at once with those grade 
crossings which should be abol- 
ished first. i 


Grade crossings are dangerous 
not only to automobilists and 
pedestrians, but to people who 
are traveling on trains. The first 
section of a limited train struck 
an automobile and killed two per- 
sons. The train stopped and the 
second section plunged into it, 
killing thirty-two passengers in 
the first section. 


Wherever the law pro- 
vides facilities for elimi- 
nating grade crossings, 
citizens should see that 
public officials perform 
their duty and abolish 
these death traps. Wher- 
ever the laws must be 
amended, people should 
meet the issue squarely 
and urge prompt action 
by legislative bodies. 


There is danger at every 
grade crossing. Get rid 
of them. Copy of New 
York’s progressive pro- 
gram will be mailed free 
on request. Address, 
Department 109-B 
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Do the horns of deer 
drop off each year? 
What tame of the year? 
How fast do they grow 
new horns? Does this have anything to do 
with their age?-—Scout FLtoyp DuNN. 

Yes, in the spring. But they do not grow 
a point every year. 


The Hickory Bow 

How is the best way to season a hickory 
bow, should I make the bow first?—Joun 
LORENZEN. 

Hang the hickory up in a barn or some 
dry: place and leave it there until next year, 
or make your bow out of the green hickory 
and each time it wears out make another, 
and have your fun now. 


Snake Bites 
What did inland Indians do for salt, and 


| how did they treat poisonous snake bites?— 
Other States are becoming 


PHyLe KIMBALL. 

Most of the time they went without salt 
but there were certain salt licks resorted 
to by both animals and men. We have not 
enough space to answer so many questions 
fully. Shoot them in one at a time. 


The Oriole’s Nest 
Does the Baltimore oriole ever build a nest 
which is not a hanging mnest?—WILLIAM 
LICHTE. ; 
No. 


Splints for Chair Seats 


Where can I obtain splints for rustic chair 
seats?—JOHN FULTz. 

Make them out of ash; beat the ash log 
with a heavy club until the circular pieces 
are loose, then pull it off in strips (see chapter 
8, “Wisdom of the Woods,” published by 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. ), or use 
twisted bark. 


A Birch-Bark Canoe 

Where can I get information on building a 
birch-bark canoe?—Scout PARK ROBERTSON. 

Please tell me where I can get instructions 
ox how to cover a canvas canoe?—RALPH 
ATKINS. 

Chapter 5, “Boat Building and Boating,” 
published by Chas. Scribner Sons, New York. 
Canoeing Merit Badge Pamphlet, 20 cents, 
from Supply Dept., B. S. A. 


String for a Bow 

Please tell us how to make a bow-string for 
a six-foot bow?—ScouT James Hoimes and 
Forster HopceEs. 

Bow-strings are best made of unbleached 
linen thread, as many ply as needed for 
strength (usually about fifteen) being loosely 
twisted together. A loop is now spliced on 
one end and the other is fastened on the bow 
with a timber hitch. The middle of the 
string is lashed with fine silk for six inches, 
so that the arrow may not fray it. 


A Powder Horn 

Please tell me where I can get information 
on how to cure and make a powder horn?— 
Scout RicHarRD Woops. ; 

Boys’ Lire, February, 1926, also in 
“Buckskin Book for Buckskin Men and 
Boys,” now in the printer’s hands. (J. B. 
Lippincott.) 


Log Cabin Chimney 

Of what material and how would be the best 
way to build a chimney for a patrol log cabin? 
—StTarR Scout GLEN E. Bay. 

Build it of mud and sticks, log cabin fashion 
or stone and mortar. For further information 
see “‘Shack Shanties and Shelters,”’ published 
by Chas. Scribners Sons, New York. 


Canadian Forest Service 
Will you please tell me where I can get 
information on the Canadian Forest Service, 
and the American Biological Survey?— 
STANLEY F. STEIN. 
Write to C. J. Ozment, 1205 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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» al Shining a Bugle 
= - How can I clean a 
bugle and make it shine? 
—Scout JoHn BuEcu. 

At the hardware 
stores they have a bugle polish that is very 
good. Or use a good brass polish. 


A Hunting Knife 
What can I make a hunting knife out of?— 
Scout ALAN SCHAEFFER. 
Make it out of a file or blade of a saw. 


Name of Eagle 
Will you please tell me the Indian name for 
Eagle?—Scout BINGHAM POWELL. 
Woopolane. 


Indian Arrow-Heads 
In what part of the country can Indian- 
arrow-heads be found?—W1LLIAM MARION. 
Tennessee, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan—almost 
anywhere and everywhere. They are con- 
stantly turned up in freshly plowed earth. 


Bird Houses 

Will you please tell me the kind of house 
for robins, chickadees, vireos?—Scout Irvin 
ULVER. 

Put up a shelf for the robin, bird houses 
with round hole for chickadees. Vireo will 
not build in houses, but build in bushes and 
trees. 


A Braided Leather Quirt 
What can I use for a core or center for 
braided leather quirt?—Scout LuioypD BECKER. 
Use a piece of rope. 


Fire by Friction 
Ts fig-wood good for fire by friction set?— 
Scout Pau, CULWELL. 
Don’t know; try it. Yucca-wood is splen- 
did, so is cedar and balsam. 


Dan Beard and Mark Twain 

Are you by any chance the Dan Beard spoken 
of in the book by Albert Bigelow Paine, named 
“The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain”?—EpWARD 
GANNON, JR. 

Yes, I am the fellow. [Mr. Beard illus- 
trated many of Mark Twain’s books.— 
EpITor.] 


Making Skis 
What do you make skis from; which wood is 
best?—Scout LuTHER P. SCHMEIDER. 
I have a very fine pair made of chestnut. 
Sand paper them and valspar varnish them. 


Skinning a Snake 

What is the best way to skin a snake?— 
Scout THomas J. STONE. 

Cut off his head, peel the skin back as 
you would take a kid glove off your fingers. 
After which you may split the skin if you so 
desire. 


Catching Insects 
Where can I get supplies for catching insects. 
—Harris BuRTTSCHELL. 
Make them; make a bag of cheesecloth, 
put it on a hoop with a handle. 


Name of Town on Sleeve 
The advertisement for the Scout uniform has 
the name of the town on the sleeve; is this a 
new regulation?—Scout WiLi1aM G. MILLER. 
Yes, ask your Scout Executive, they sup- 
ply them at local office. 


A Studded Belt 
Where can I get materials for making a 
wide studded belt and information about same? 
—RoBERT SWAFFORD. 
Write for “‘Leathercraft,” published by 
Graton & Knight Worcester, Mass. Send 
ten cen‘s for booklet. 


Food for the Chipmunks 
What is the best food for a chipmunk?— 
SEYMOUR WEINER. 
Chicken feed, peanuts, with an occasional 
live frog, live mouse, or even a small live 
snake. 








1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 2 

2. Cee aucetion only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. mash i 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Right Off the Press 


THs is a busy season in the publication 
of books for young people and volumes of 

interest are coming to us daily. Here is a 

selection from some of the early arrivals. 





Illustration from “‘ The Red Prior’s Legacy,” 
by Alfred H. Bill (Longman’s). 


Jack-Knife Cookery, by James Austin 
Wilder. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
A COOK BOOK which is more entertaining 
than most funny pages and which gives 
as good instruction as the most solidly serious 
tome is this book of Mr. Wilder’s. 
author has tried jack-knife cookery all over 
the world and gives here the results of his 
experiences. A good book for boys who 
actually do, or who intend to, cook out-of- 
doors. There are innumerable amusing and 
informative illustrations by the author. 


Shanghai Passage, by Howard Pease. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 
WE HAVE recommended other books 
by Mr. Pease in former years; namely, 
“The Tattooed Man” and “The Jinx Ship.” 
We consider ‘‘Shanghai Passage” better 
than either of those and the readers who 
revel in tales of the sea and of mystery will 
find this a story exactly to their liking. The 
figure of Captain Jarvis is a striking one and 
the picture of the young West-Pointer who 
found there were other places where discipline 
was even more severe than he had experienced 
there, is well drawn. 


Sky Larking, by Bruce Gould. Horace 
Liveright. $2.50. 
FoR the boy who would like to read some- 

thing which will give him an imaginative 
analysis of the “feel” of flying as well as 
facts about the development of aviation and 
the heroic adventures of its pioneers, this book 
will be a delightful addition to his library. 
There are speculative chapters on the future 
of aviation and the author, in one chapter, 
deals with books about flying. 


Blackbeard’s Boy, by Arthur O. Cooke. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons. $1.00. 
BLACKBEARD, the ferocious pirate who 

tied up his beard with red ribbons and 
chewed glass when he was about to attack 
an innocent merchantman, is a familiar 
name to every youthful reader who knows 
anything at all about pirates. In this story. 
Blackbeard is shown with a few redeeming 
qualities. At least, he is not actively cruel 
to the boy whom he kidnaps to be a “lucky 
piece” for him. Naturally. the tale is full 
of excitement and adventure. 


Juniper Green, by Mary Willard Keyes. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
LD CAPTAIN HORATIO arrives in a 
small town quite unknown and immedi- 
ately wins the hearts of a group of boys with 
his stories. How they develop under his in- 
fluence and how his own story comes to a 
conclusion make an interesting tale. 


The Eye of the Peacock. by Oliver 
Barton. Nelson. $1.00 

REASURE hunting in Persia, a series of 

exciting exploits, in which a fourteen-year- 
old English boy has a part, form the basis of 
this fairly good adventure story. 


Mocassin Trail by Reed Fulton. 
Doubleday, Doran. $1.75. 
Kit CARSON is a leading character in 
this story of the wild, wild west. Its 
boy hero is a runaway from a Southern 
plantation and is taken as a companion by 
the famous Scout. There is a white villain, 
an Indian fight and a hidden treasure,— 
even a map 
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Magical Mysteries, by The McElhones. 
Rand McNally. $2.00. 
FoR the boy who enjoys performing, or 
thinks he would like to try magic tricks, 
this book gives good straightforward instruc- 
tion. 


Aviation and All About It, by A. 
Frederick Collins. Appleton. $2.00. 
A BOY’s book which starts with kite 
models,-early experiments, simple aero- 
dynamics and explains the construction of 
airplanes, motors and instruments in a 
straight-forward way and the clear style 
for which Mr. Collins is noted. It is well 
illustrated and has a complete index. 


Aces Up, by Covington Clark. Reilly & 
Lee. $1.75. 
SEQUEL to a book of last year, “‘For 

Valor,” herein are continued the ad- 
ventures of McGee of the British Flying 
Corps, when he becomes an instructor to a 
group of American aviators and then one of 
their number. As a picture of life and ex- 
poits in such a group, the book is perhaps 
better than as a story, but those twin sub- 
jects of war and aviation will undoubtedly 
make it fascinating to boys. 


If You Want to Fly, by Alexander 
Klemin. Coward-McCann, Inc. $2.50. 

A FINE book for boys and young men by 

one of the highest authorities in aero- 
nautics and the head of the Daniel Guggen- 
heim School of Aeronautics. 

This book tells the story of Peter Jones 
who becomes a mechanic for his uncle, a 
veteran war pilot, who tells him all about 
the machine and teaches him to fly. It is 
accurate in its facts, juvenile in style and well 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 


Lindbergh—His Story in Pictures, 
by Dr. F. T. Miller. Putnam. $2.50. 
THE boy who is interested in aviation and 

who looks upon Lindbergh as his hero 
will find this a book exactly to his taste. It 
reproduces, with a minimum of explanatory 
text, the best of the news photographs that 
tell the story of Lindbergh’s triumphs and 
honors. Naturally, therefore, its range is 
wide and its interest permanent. 


Things to Know and Do 
More ‘‘Very Young Songs,’’ by A. A. 
Milne, with music by H. Fraser-Simpson. 
Dutton. $2.50. 
E DO not know how many of our readers 
are young enough—or old enough—to 
be charmed by Christopher Robin and Pooh, 
their friends and their jingles. Any who are 
young enough—or old enough—will find here 
another of a delightful series of songs. There 
are ten in this volume, the fifth one made 
up of selections from Milne’s Christopher 
Robin Verses with music by H. Fraser-Simp- 
son. It begins with “Us-Two,” in which 
Pooh proves himself a real “ yes man,” and 
includes the poem on that quite ideal chum, 
“‘Binker.” 


Debating for Boys, by William Horton 
Foster. Macmillan. $1.25. 
A NEW edition of one of the best of all 
books on this subject. 


The Circus Menagerie, by Edwin P. 
Norwood. Doubleday-Doran. $1.50. 
THs book continues the experiences of 

the boy, John Foster, as a visitor to the 
circus, begun in “The Other Side of the 
Circus.” He is told about the lions and 
their ways in captivity; the friendly tiger, 
Whitey; the philosophical rhino, Big Bill; 
the tragedy of John Daniel the First, and that 
of John Daniel the Second; and many other 
tales of circus animals, all of them interesting 
and informative. 


The Boyhoods of the Presidents, by 
Bessie White Smith. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $2.50. 

HERE is information of a kind that boys 

will enjoy having; about the youth of the 
various men who have held the highest office 
In our country. 


101 Things for a Boy to Make, by A. 
C. Horth. Lippincott. $2.00. 
FOR the boy who enjoys handling tools and 
making simple articles, here is an excellent 
book. The instructions are brief and clear 
and the objects described are—many of them 
—things useful for the home. 





The Boy 
Who Shot Straight 


Karl T. Frederick, Olympic Champion, 
says target practice helps in every manly endeavor 


BOYS! 


Get a FREE Copy of 
the Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hardware 
or sporting goods dealer and 
ask him for a free copy of 
the Daisy Manual. It tells 
how to become a crack shot, 
and how to form a drill com- 
pany. Ask him to show you 
the latest Daisy models. If 
he does not carry them,write 
us and we will send any 
model on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Here is another champion, Karl T. Frederick, 
the Olympic pistol shot, who writes to you: 


“I believe that every American boy 
should know how to use a rifle. Noth- 
ing that I know of requires more con- 
centration or develops that fine co- 
ordination between mind and body.” 


Like all the other men who have given you 
this advice, Mr. Frederick knows from long 
experience the good that target practice - 
does. Let your Dad see the “snappy” lines 
of the Daisy Pump Gun, fashioned after the 
high-powered rifles of explorers and big 
game hunters. Tell him that the safe, dur- 
able, dependable Daisy is the finest air rifle 
of today, developed through 40 years of 
exclusive air riflemaking. Tell him that 
every Daisy is tested for accuracy before it 
leaves the factory. The Pump Gun illus- 
trated is sold by your dealer. It shoots 50 
rounds without reloading, and it costs $5. 
Other Daisy models from $1 to $5. If your 
dealer hasn’t all of them in stock write to 
us for information. 


Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 
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Take a Tip on 


Gym shoes 


from 


oe 


McCormick 


OR 10 years Joe McCormick 
has directed athletics at 


famous Mercersburg Academy. 


What he says about gym shoes is 


worth listening to. And here it is. 


“For gym work the right shoes 
are not necessarily the most ex- 
pensive. You ought to have shoes 
that take hold, shoes that flex with 
every muscle of the feet, shoes 
that are light in weight. Most im- 
portant, shoes that hug the arch.” 


That is why so many athletic di- 
rectors have adopted Grips, the 
footwear built forsure and speedy 
floor work. Try ona pair of Grips 
at a nearby shoe store. See how 
flexible and light they are. Notice 
how the new Grips Arch Sup- 
port Stay on the high shoes keeps 
the shoe comfortably snug. 


TOP NOTCH 








Gripsure—The only shoe with the paten- 
ted suction cups, at an extremely low price. 


But be sure to look for the 
name Grips on the ankle patch 
and the Top Notch trade mark 
on the sole. If you can’t find a 
store that sells Grips write us a 
post card. Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Company, Beacon Falls, 
Connecticut. 





Asbury -An all-round gym shoe with light 
weight sole. A good, inexpensive gym shoe. 





Cleeto —Look at that cleat-like sole that 
lifts the speed limit on fast feet. Cuts scc- 
onds off your time in indoor track work. 


Gym Grip—tiere’s the fastest shoe that 
ever paced a floor. Special arch-hugging 
last keeps active feet in tip top condition. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The Readers’ Page 


How to Earn Fifty Merit Badges 
By Malcolm Knowles 
THis problem, or “How to Earn the 

Highest Honors in Scouting,” has con- 
fronted all of Scoutdom, most boys leaving 
it unsolved, departing from the opportunity 
disgustingly defeated! 

Two years of autobiography will show how 
it can be done. 

On the eighth of February, 1927, I re- 
ceived my first-class badge along with one 
merit badge. Oh, Boy! What a thrill that 
was. You fellows who have had that experi- 
ence know how it inspires you and arouses 
your ambition. You feel as though you could 
conquer the world and all the planets. 

I was inspired just that way, and I had 
more ambition the week following the pre- 
sentation than ever before. 

I spent most of my time looking at the 
merit badges. I wanted them so much, but I 
had no experience and 
didn’t know how I could get 
enough for that idolized 
Eagle. All the merit badges 
I thought I ever had a 
chance to get were carefully 
tabulated and the require- 
ments carefully examined— 
only fourteen, and the Eagle 
required twenty-one. 

My plight seemed hope- 
less, my spirit waned—but 
then, one day while day- 
dreaming, I thought about 
how much was accomplished 
by the budget system. Sys- 
tem, regularity, that’s what 
I needed. I just couldn’t 
pin myself down to the 
actual analysis and fulfilling 
of each requirement indi- 
vidually. 

My mother trained me to 
be systematical. One accomplishes so much 
more by it. And so I sat down with pencil 
and paper and figured out a system by which 
I could get twenty-one merit badges in eight 
months. 

Make your chart this way, fellows, and 
you will.see how easily you can get your 
“fifty.” Ona piece of drawing paper, or, still 
better, on a large beaverboard, draw fifty 
parallel lines horizontally across the page. 
Then draw a vertical line about an inch and 
a half from the left margin. Between the 
line and the margin enumerate the merit 
badges you want. My first chart contained 
just twenty-three, but hold your ambitions 
higher than this. To the right of the line 
you have now drawn, about an inch and a 
half, draw another vertical line parallel to it. 
Between these, and right next to the merit 
badge, name the examiner to whom you are 
going to pass the merit badge. The same 
distance to the right of this draw another 
line and in the space insert the date of the 
week you set aside for working on that merit 
badge. The same distance to the right of this 
make another line and within that space draw 
seven little squares for each merit badge. 
These little squares are to be crossed off if 
you do each individual day’s work as you had 
planned. Usually it didn’t take every day 
in the week, and I seldom worked on Sunday 
unless reverence could be observed at the 
same time. It is well to divide the remaining» 
space into three equal parts. One for the 
sake of records, to contain the date the merit 
badge was awarded. Another for the place 
of awarding, and the last for miscellaneous 
notes, such as the examiner’s address, etc. 








My original chart was made out of a 


| beaverboard, two by three feet. I had it nailed 


at the foot of my bed, where it was the first 
thing I saw upon awakening. 

Exactly one year after receiving my first 
class, I was awarded my Eagle. My first 
great ambition was realized—my system 
had worked! 

At that time my sash contained only 
twenty-four badges. How few that was to 
what was possible. I realized this, and so 


| set my new goal at fifty. 


In making my new chart, I found three 
merit badges that took longer than seven 
days, so my old system wouldn’t take care 
of them. “Physical Development” was the 
longest of these, requiring six months. So 
below my other merit badges, I made six 
more horizontal lines and made thirty little 
squares in each of these. Here I listed six 
successive months, one for each line. Below 
this I listed fourteen exercises that I took 
each morning. After taking these every 
morning, I would make my check in a square. 





Malcolm Knowles, winner of fifty 
merit badges 


Another long one was “Astronomy,” 
taking two days a month for six months. 
So I made my list of six months again, and 
put only two squares after each. One square 
for the fifth of every month and one for the 
twenty-fifth. Upon the arrival of these 
dates, I would chart the skies and check it 
off the next day. 

The last long one was “‘ Weather,” requir- 
ing thirty successive days. Thus I made 
thirty little squares and crossed them off as 
my observations were made, each morning. 

I was awarded the full number of merit 
badges allowed nearly every Court of Honor. 
I always do more than required, and my con 
science is enormously elevated because of it. 

At the age of fifteen, at the time of the 
writing of this, I have exactly fifty merit 
badges. Three of my goals have been my) 
Eagle, this article, and World Jamboree, all 
of which I have realized because of my simple 
little chart. 

My new chart will in 
clude all eighty-eight, m 
next goal! : 


My First Parachute 
Jump 
By George Loudon, U. S. 
Army Air Corps 
O* JULY 1oth I found 
that I was to jump at 
nine-thirty that morning. 

I started to pack my 
arachute or rather help 
larker pack it as I had 

never packed a parachute 
before in my life. While 
we packed the ’chute | 
learned that I was not to 
jump alone. William 
Bechtel of the Fifty-ninth 
Service Squadron was to 
jump with me. 

After we had our ’chutes packed we went 
into the office where Sergeant Russell gave 
us our instruction for jumping. After a ten 
minute lecture we tossed a coin to see who 
would jump first and that little piece of 
metal picked on me. 

We left the Parachute Department and 
drove up to our plane passing about 500 C. 
M. T. C. boys on the way and then it 
suddenly dawned on me why we were jump- 
ing on such an unfavorable day. It was for 
the entertainment of the C. M. T. C. 

Our plane which was of the Martin Bomber 
type was standing on the lines in front of the 
Fifty-ninth Squadron hangar. After a last 
word of instruction we piled in. The Para- 
chute Sergeant in the front cockpit, the pilot, 
L. D. Bradshaw, and crew chief in the second 
or operator’s cockpit, and the other jumper 
and I in the rear cockpit. We had just 
gotten in when some one hollered “‘Contact”’ 
and the left motor started with a roar. 
There was another yell of “Contact” and 
the right motor raised the roaring 425 horse 
power. There was a few minutes’ delay to 
warm up the motors then some one pulled 
the blocks from under the wheels and we 
taxied down to the eastern end of the field, 
turned around, gave her the gas and we were 
off on what up to that time was the greatest 
adventure of my life. 

We took off into the west and turned south 
toward Buckroe Beach. When we took ofi 
it had been raining and at 2,500 feet we ran 
into a little sleet. The force of the wind 
from the propellers drove the sleet back into 
our faces with such stinging force that it 
nearly cut the skin. 

I could see the silvery white cloud under us 
speed by like a fast express train. I could 
hear nothing but the roar of the two twelve 
cylinder Liberty motors as they bellowed an 
unanswered challenge to the forces of 
gravity. My face was numb, so insensible 
that the sleet now had no effect on it. 

We circled over Buckroe twice then turned 
back toward Langley. We approached the 
field from the east and crossed over to the 
west then circled north, around the hangar 
oi the ill-fated Roma, and over the bay and 
back in over the eastern end of the field. 

The first time over the field we dropped 
the dummy to test the direction, speed, etc.. 
of the air currents below us. When released 
the dummy sailed back along the fuselage, 
just at the tail of the plane, the ’chute opened 
and all but caught on the tail control wires. 
As we circled to the north I wondered if I 
would come as close to the tail of the plane 
as the dummy had. Then I began to wonder 
what kind of a landing I would make. | 
thought of Sergeant Bodolf and wondered 
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if I would make as poor a landing as he had 
and be laid up in the hospital for months 
and may be a year. I can tell you these 
thoughts didn’t help my feelings any. 

As we started over the field the second 
time the parachute Sergeant raised his hand 
over his head. This was my signal to get 
ready to jump. I crawled out of the cockpit 
onto the fuselage, I put the string that was 
on the ring of my rip cord in my mouth and 
gripped the struts of the upper wing. W. hile 
in this position I looked over the side of the 
plane at the ground below. Gee, what a long 
ways off it was. Suddenly I got the idea 
that I didn’t want to leave the plane. The 
more that I thought of it in the few seconds 
that I had to think the more certain I became 
of the fact. How oh, how was I to tell the 
Sergeant in the front cockpit of my change 
of mind? 

I couldn’t yell, for the motors were making 
too much noise to be heard. I began to 
think of some kind of a sign language that I 
could use, but before any clear thoughts 
came to my mind the Sergeant dropped his 
hand to his side, my signal to jump. Too 
late now to back out, I had to jump. One of 
my last words of instruction had been to 
jump as soon as I received my signal and 
not to hesitate an instant or I was liable to 
get tangled up in the control wires when the 
pilot started the plane at full speed again 
or if the pilot cut the speed of the plane 
until I did jump there was a chance that the 
plane would lose too much altitude to make a 
safe jump. With these words turning over 
in my brain I took one last look at the earth 
below then dove head first, between the rear 
of the left motor and the tail of the ship, 
out then down, down into space, nothing but 
space, space, space. 

In that last look before I left the plane, 
the field may have been wet and muddy but 
to me it was a beautiful garden or park with 
nice soft grass, green grass all over it, and it 
was surrounded by rows and rows of beautiful 
flowers every color of the rainbow. I 
wondered why I had ever left such a beautiful 
place, on such a foolish adventure as this. 

When I left the plane i dropped for ages 
and ages so it seemed. I turned six perfect 
somersaults that I remember of before pulling 
the rip cord. Every time that I faced the 
earth in looping those loops it seemed that 
the earth leaped up at me in bounds. Pulling 
the rip cord was an automatic movement. I 
remember of pulling it but I don’t remember 
of thinking about pulling it first. To this 
day so far as I know the ring has never been 
seen, I dropped it as soon as the ’chute was 
opened and the Lord only knows where it fell. 

It seemed centuries until the ’chute opened. 
I began to wonder if it was going to fail. I 
thought of the ambulance that I had seen 
on the field just before I jumped. I wondered 
if it would carry my remains off the field 
in such a tangled mass that they would be 
beyond all human recognition. A thousand 
and one thoughts passed through my brain 
in the few seconds that it took the ’chute to 


open. 

When it did open, I was on my back and 
it seemed to jerk me back up into the sky. 
You can imagine, after falling between two 
and three hundred feet the suddenness with 
which it opened but the caressing hand of the 
world’s most renowned vamp could not have 
been more soothing or comforting to my 
body than that jerk was. 

The next thing that I knew I was sitting 
comfortably in the harness of the ’chute 
about two thousand feet above the earth and 
was slowly swinging, drifting down to earth. 
It was a wonderful view that I had from my 
throne on high. I could see for miles and 
miles around me. On my left was the bay 
and the village of Messick (where the 
American Legion crashed on the twenty- 
sixth of April, 1927) on my right was the 
historical town of Hampton, and directly 
under me Langley Field, wet and muddy, but 
still a spot of beauty. The people were all 
standing with upturned faces and open 
mouths. Indeed it was almost humorous. 
The only thing that marred the beauty and 
humor of it all was the ambulance as it fol- 
lowed my somewhat uncertain course across 
the field. 

The first thing that I did when my ’chute 
opened up was to look up and see that the 
cords were all straight and that the silk was 
not split. Gee, what a gorgeous thing that 
piece of silk was. The village queen attired 
in the most magnificent evening gown of all 
Paris could not have been more dazzling. 

My descent to earth was slow, so it seemed; 
until I reached the top of a hangar; then it 
seemed as if the earth jumped up to greet 
me in one bound. Due to the swinging, I 
landed rather hard on my left leg, just hard 
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enough to make it useless for a few seconds, 
and as a result when I got up to run after my 
chute to let the air out, my leg would not 
support my weight and I fell. While I was 
down the wind got under my ’chute and 
dragged me about twenty feet across the 
surface of Langley Field with my nose down 
in the mud like a plow. However, I didn’t | 
mind that for it sure was a grrrrrrrand and 

glorrrrrrrrrious feeling to get back on some | 

good, old solid soil again. 

Now that it is all over I would not deiaaen| 
the thrills—and sensations that it gave me | 
for a thousand dollars. I also believe that it | 
did me some good for if it ever comes to a case | 
of necessity when I must jump to save my 
life I’ll have enough confidence in myself and 
my ’chute to jump on a moment’s notice and 
everyone knows that it is the seconds that 
count in a forced jump from an airplane. 





Cruising Submerged 
By Edward E. Wood 
UST previous to the S-4 disaster I had the 





pleasure and privilege of taking a deep sea 
dive. We left New London sub base on a 
five-hour battery run; to test the strength | 
and capacity of the batteries. 

One hour of the five was to be spent cruising | 
under water. It being an entirely new 
experience for me, I wanted to get all the 
thrills possible and stationed myself in the 
conning tower when the order was passed to 
dive. As you possibly know the conning | 
tower is fitted with good size windows or | 
port holes, that can be used for observation 
when steering the boat on the surface in| 
rough weather, or when running in a partly 
submerged condition. I have since learned 
that it is contrary to navy rules to submerge 
with the lower conning tower hatch open, 
so, that being the case, I do not believe there 
are many people who have had the oppor- 
tunity of standing on the deck of a boat and 
watching it sink, that could resume that 
position one hour later and see it rise. 

It is uncanny to say the least, when you can 
stand and watch yourself devoured by the 
ocean and at the same time be dry and warm. 

To get the facts straight in your mind, 
we had better start where I did on the pier | 
at the sub base, at eight-thirty one cold | 
morning, a heavy drizzle of rain, the air and 
the wind picking up for a blow. 

After considerable maneuvering and back- 
ing around we finally got headed down stream 
for Long Island Sound. The men were attend- 
ing to their various duties and everything was 
going smoothly. I took a position near the 
captain on the bridge, as it seemed the most 
likely place on the boat at the time. 

I had previously been inside and had 
acquired a general knowledge of the workings 
of the various valves, meters, engines, motors, 
tanks, etc. 

We were making about fourteen knots 
on the surface and soon reached the area 
assigned for the dive. As we approached, the 
captain gave orders to compensate, which 
means, taking on or letting off water to 
compensate for the relative weights of per- 
sons or materials that have been put on, or 
taken off since the last dive. Everything 
must be weighed that goes on or off the boat, 
even the food for the men and the water for 
the batteries. 

Contrary to the belief of most people, a 
submarine does not sink by the mere taking 
on of water; it is driven down by the motors, 
when enough water is taken on to equal the 
specific gravity of the water outside the boat. 
This makes the boat of a neutral weight 
with the water and it can be driven down or 
up at will, without blowing the tanks, hence 
the compensating. 

Next order, “Prepare for a dive.” The 
deck was cleared and hatches closed, all but 
three, one forward, one aft and one amid 
ships or on the conning tower. 

The officers and men had all gone below 
with the exception of the captain and three 
men, who were to close the remaining 
hatches on the next order. The next order 
accompanied by a shrill blast from a siren of 
some sort, brought with it plenty of action 
and noise of all kinds; closing of hatches, 
rushing of air and water, and general bustle 
throughout the boat. 

The craft listed heavily to one side, which 
alarmed me somewhat until I was reassured 
by the captain that such is a common 
occurrence on the S type boat. On the S- 
boats the tanks are separated and do not 
always fill or empty as fast as each other; so 
the boat will list sharply to one side or the 
other until both tanks are full, then she will 
sail again on an even keel. The new V or 
Holland type boat, has only one tank which 
is joined under the boat in the shape of a V, 





consequently submerges on an even keel. 
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the twelve months starting 
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How’s YOUR MUSCLE? 


Flow’s your height? 
Flow’ s your weight? 


Don’t envy the big team huskies that 
are in perfect trim .. . fit as a fiddle. 
Follow the same simple rules that they 
follow and watch your own 
strength and weight and height take 
a steady climb! 

And keep score! That’s the best 
way in the world to know... inch for 
inch and pound for pound... how 
you’re growing. Send for the FREE 
Scoreboard that is keeping score for 
thousands of boys throughout Amer- 
ica, and see for yourself what “train- 
ing squad” rules will do for you. 


The scoreboard ...why you'll be 
proud to own one 


All around the space for your own 
record on this scoreboard are... the 
world’s records in the major sports. 
Illustrated. Giving all the details that 
you'll want to know... matters that 
come up for discussion time and again. 
All up-to-date. Authoritative. 4 whiz 
of a scoreboard! 

And... in the center... 
for you to chalk up a_ record 
yourself! 


a place 


The big coaches’ rules .. . follow 
them...right in your own home! 


Simple, these big team rules. Just this 
... Plenty of fresh air... plenty of 
exercise... sleep... good, wholesome 
food. AND ... keep away from things 
that hold you back. For example, 
drinks that are taboo at the training 
table, because they contain caffein. 

Instead, drink a drink that is good 
for you. A score-builder. A training 
table favorite. Postum made with milk. 

It’s good. That’s why the big men 
on the big teams drink it regularly and 
eagerly. It’s easy to make—just add 
Instant Postum to hot (not boiled) 
milk. And it has real building material 
in it. For in addition to the wheat and 
bran of which Postum is made, you 
get the wonderful, well-rounded nour- 
ishment of milk. A drink in a thou- 
sand for boys who want to grow. 
A drink that coaches recognize as a 
builder, and a score-maker! 


Start today—by mailing 
the coupon 


Back will come the Free scoreboard and a 
Free sample of Instant Postum—enough for 
a week’s supply. Mail the coupon now. You'll 
be glad... all your days! For right in that 
coupon is the start toward bigger muscle, 
better height, more weight! © 1929, G. F. Corp. 


FREE... Scoreboard and Sample! 





Send for it. Send today. 





It’s FREE... yours for 
the asking! 





Postum is one of the Post Food Products, 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. °-—8.&. 10-29 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps my 
score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Name 
which include also Grape-N uts, Post Toasties 
and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your Grocer sells Street 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made City 








inthe cup by adding boiling water, is one of 


State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 





the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 
should be boiled 20 minutes. 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. 





The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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YANKEE *]>°° 


America’s most famous watch 


Ever since your Dad was a youngster, 
there has been one watch that every real, 
hard-playing, athletic-loving boy has 
wanted to own — and that’s the 
Yankee, America’s most famous 
watch. 

Nowadays, of course, the Yankee 
is a much finer and better looking 
watch than it was years ago. Still, it’s 
far from being a delicate, lady-like time- 
piece. It’s built to stand up under the 
hardest treatment you can give it, out- 
side of being hit with a baseball bat or 
something like that. 

Some of the world’s most 





The Mite 


Ingersoll’s newest 
wrist watch—stylishly 
small, sturdy and de- 
pendable. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


INGERSOLL 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., INC. | 
. - Montreal... 


New York . San Francisco . 


- Chee ... 


Back flashed a thrilling memory as 
his watch...a quarter of a century old 
... began to tick! 


Crouched over an attic trunk, a father described 
to his son a football victory of years ago. The 
steady tick, tick, tick of the Ingersoll, found— 
after twenty-six years—in the attic trunk, recalled 
the breathless tenseness of the closing seconds 
of the game this watch had timed... . And now 
Mr. 
as a desk clock this Ingersoll is serving him as 
dependably as it served him in college twenty- 
Six years ago. 








* writes us that day by day 


* Name on request. 


The chief on watch in the conning tower 
and myself were the only ones above decks, 
when the diving planes appeared protruding 
from either side of the bow. They struck 
in the water, on an angle and pulled the boat 
right under after them. The chief immed- 
iately bellowed “Decks awash,” and left his 
station to go below. Neglecting as it were to 
close the hatch after him and leaving me 
alone to watch the water making a mad rush 
over the deck, over the conning tower, down 
the back of the superstructures and we were 
under. 

Never will I forget the feeling of utter 
desolation and loneliness that I experienced, 
in the next few minutes, gazing out at the 
water rushing by the windows, bubbles rising 
from the guard rails and the deck gun and 
water gurgling everywhere. I began to 
wonder if the glass would hold or if we 
would run into some submerged object, or 
the keel of some boat. I even had doubts of 
the conning tower staying on. 

After a few minutes I had become more 
accustomed to my position and I realized 
that the first thrill was over, so I went below 
in search of more. 

I perceived by the depth gauge that we 
were down about forty-five feet, slightly 
below periscope depth, but on an order from 
the captain we maintained a depth of thirty- 
five feet for the remainder of the cruise. 

The men are relieved every fifteen minutes 
while sailing submerged as the various posi- 
tions are very critical and must not be 
neglected for a second. For example: There 
are two men in charge of the diving planes 
with an officer over them. A false move by 
either one would wreck the boat. It is their 
duty to keep the boat on an even keel, at the 
specified depth. With a turn of the wrist 
either man could upend the boat or stick its 
nose in the bottom at any desired angle. 

One officer was busy drawing out the course 


|on a map provided for the occasion, while 


another was stationed at the periscope. 
We sailed along without any perceptible 
motion for all it was so rough above. The 
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periscope is adjustable to see up or down and 
in every other direction. I, of course, had to 
try that. I looked directly down on the water 
over the boat but was unable to discern 
the slightest trace of anything that would 
signify our presence. 

The chef was busily engaged cooking 
dinner, as it was nearing twelve o’clock and 
we were to eat at the completion of the dive. 

I was rapidly becoming accustomed to 
my new surroundings and conditions when to 
my dismay someone thought they smelled 
smoke or something burning. 

The most natural thing in the world to do 
in an emergency of that kind, I should think 
would be to come to the surface; but that is 
the last thing,that ever comes to the mind of 
a submarine captain, I was soon to learn. 

One after another smelled smoke, until we 
were all looking and smelling around for the 
cause. It was finally located much to my 
relief in an electric switch-box. It had run 
hot from a loose connection. Note was made 
of the same and the. run continued. 

When they are on a test run they must 
complete the test or report failure, which 
does not go over very big with Uncle Sam. 
So, you may be sure they never spoil a test 
for a small matter of smoke even if they are 
down and they don’t know what is burning. 

When the hour was finally over I rushed 
to my former position in the conning tower, 
as the siren sounded to rise. 

It was a wonderful sight to see the bow 
break through and the mountains of water 
fall away from the decks as from a duck’s 
back and we were once more on the surface. 
On the surface from the smooth depths, to 
the rolling, tossing ocean, where it was almost 
impossible to keep a leg under me. 

As the chief opened the hatch he said, 
“We win again.”” Upon inquiry as to what 
he meant he said, ‘Uncle Sam bets us a 
dollar every time we go down that we will 
not come up.” 

I later found out that the men receive a 
dollar extra for every dive, and that was his 
way of expressing it. 
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The Elephant’s Breath Ray 


(Concluded from page 21) 








those big bruisers hadn’t beat us 75 or 100 
to nothing was that they hadn’t played us. 





Here’s the YANKEE 


famous men have owned Yankees. 
President Roosevelt carried one with 
him into the torrid heat of wildest 
Africa. Thomas A. Edison owned one. | 
Exploring expeditions have carried it 
up into the frigid Arctic—and taken | 
it on the most dangerous mountain | 
climbing expedition in the world— | 
up unscalable Mt. Everest. 

No wonder the Yankee has been | 
the favorite with millions of boys. It’s | 
the watch that you, too, ought to 
have. Play safe. When you want a | 
pocket watch, insist on the 
Ingersoll Yankee. 








$500 | 


Radiolite $5.50 





Service Department —Waterbury, Conn. | 


But now here was this challenge, and we 
were up against it. We accepted, of course, 
but everybody knew we’d be just about 
wiped off the map. It hardly seemed fair 
that we should lose the county champion- 
ship to such a crowd, and that’s a fact. 
And you may believe that during the week 
before the game a mighty gloomy atmosphere 
hung over our fair school. 

Well, into the midst of the darkness came 
Rif, a sort of a Rif in the shadows, as it were. 
I saw him one day wandering about the 
campus like a lost soul, and I asked him 
why he wasn’t at the lab. 

“T’m in bad shape, Bill,” said Rif. ‘I’ve 
gone and invented something I didn’t mean 
to invent, and now I don’t know what to do 
with it.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

Rif looked around mysteriously. Then 
he beckoned to me and we sneaked over to 
the lab. We went to Rif’s desk, where 
among all the litter of gas burners and note- 
books and graduated measuring cups and 
thermometers and so forth, stood a test-tube 
covered over with a flat piece of tin. The 
tube was half full of the funniest colored 
crystals you ever saw—sort of grayish, but 
greenish, too, with a suggestion of pink 
mixed in. Rif pointed to the stuff, not 
putting his hand very near it. 

“That,” he said, “is what I hoped would 
be a portable hand washer. I worked out 
a formula which ought to give off the ele- 
ments of soap, in a form of radio-activity, 
so that all you would have to do would be 
to pass your hands over the open end of the 
tube, there, and all dirt and stains would be 
instantly dissolved.” 

“Well?” I asked, as Rif hesitated and 
frowned. 

“Well,” he said, gingerly removing the 
cover of tin. ‘‘Try it. It won’t hurt you.” 


I NOTICED that as soon as the tin was 

removed the crystals in the tube gave off 
a faint frying noise, while a very faint smoke, 
the same color as the crystals themselves, 
rose into the air. I passed my hand across 
the top of the tube; and if you will believe 
me, it just folded up and went to sleep. 
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The strangest sensation I ever felt. My 
fingers fell absolutely limp, as though some- 
thing had cut the muscles. My whole hand 
was perfectly helpless. 

I yanked it back right away, of course— 
my arm was not affected—and as soon as the 
hand was out of range of those fumes it 
returned at once to normal. 

“Tsn’t that peculiar?” Rif whispered in 
my year. “I never heard of anything like it. 
I can’t see what makes it act that way.” 
And he rattled off the formula. I don’t 
remember what it was. 

“Peculiar?” I was working my fingers, and 
examining my hand pretty closely. ‘“‘ Peculiar? 
It’s too peculiar to be funny, Rif. You better 
throw that stuff away!” 

“But where can I throw it? Besides, as I 
say, it’s harmless. You don’t notice any 
ill effects, do you?” 

I had to admit I didn’t. 

“I’ve been experimenting with it for three 
days,” Rif went on. ‘I’ve tried everything, 
breathing it in, and exposing different parts 
of my body to it. It doesn’t affect the 
heart or the lungs, seems to act only on the 
nerves; and it only acts on them as long as 
they are directly exposed to its ray.” 

“Ray? What ray? Is that stuff some 
sort of an X-ray mixture?” 

“No. It’s not an X-ray, nor a violet ray, 
nor an ultra-violet ray, nor any of the known 
rays. It’s something absolutely new, Bill.” 

I had been looking at those crystals, and 
now I knew what color they were. It was 
a color I’d heard of in connection with 
women’s dresses, a certain shade that was 
popular. I said: 

“Tt’s an Elephant’s Breath Ray, Rif. 
That’s what it is.” 

‘All right, Bill, if you say so,” Rif agreed 
‘But I tell you I don’t know how to get rid 
of the stuff. It’ll shoot, I don’t know how 
far, through the air. That glass stops it. 
So does the tin. But it’ll go through cloth 
or leather or anything like that and it’! 
paralyze any part of you it touches. [If it 
ever got loose round the school here, it 
would start a panic.” 

It was right then that an inspiration came 
to me, the inspiration of the century. 

“Don’t think of throwing it away,” | 
begged Rif excitedly. ‘‘Hang onto it, and 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


hang onto it in secret, too. 
any school spirit, this is the thing for you to 
do with this Elephant’s Breath Ray. Listen. 
I explained my inspiration, and I could see 
that with every word I said Rif got more 
excited and enthusiastic. 

‘‘We'll do it!” he exclaimed when I had 
finished. “It may not be very ethical 
according to the code of sporting honor, but 
anyway it’ll be mighty good fun, and as you 
say, under the circumstances—well, what’s 
sauce for the goose is gravy for the gander. 
Yessir, we'll do it, because whatever else may 
happen it will be a wonderful chance to find 
out just how valuable the invention may 
prove as a humane instrument of war!”’ 

We went to work, and rigged up an old 
Kodak of mine. We took the lens out, and 
then fastened the test-tube inside of it, with 
the open end against the shutter. Then 
we went out to try it. I walked about a 
hundred yards away down the road, and while 
| was walking Rif looked into the finder of 
the camera and snapped the shutter. I felt 
a numb sort of tingle in my feet, and even 
though I was expecting it, I stumbled. 

“Good!” I yelled to Rif. “‘Try it once 
more, now!” He snapped the shutter again, 
but somehow he was in too much of a hurry, 
and missed me. At the moment a big auto- 
mobile was going by, and one of its rear tires 
blew out with the most terrific blast. 

Neither of us thought anything about 
that, then, but we recalled the incident 
later on. 





WELL, the day of the game with Brook- 
side arrived. It was a dark and gloomy 
day; not as to weather, for that was as fine 
as you could wish; but I refer to our prospects 
of beating those tramp athletes. The Brook- 
side men were called tramp athletes because 
when a man of the opposing team went 
down, they all tramped on him. Rif and 
| were at the field early. We wanted to 
practise before the game began. The Brook- 
side men were on the gridiron, and for a while 
we watched them running up and down, 
kicking and passing the ball like profession- 
als. Then Rif unlimbered the old Kodak. 

One of the men, running down the field 
like a deer to receive a perfect foward pass, 
suddenly stumbled and fell. It was funny 
to see him pick himself up in a crestfallen 
manner and walk back, examining the ground 
so carefully to find what it could have been 
he tripped over. 

After a minute Rif tried it again. Their 
coach, a burly fellow that the sporting papers 
called the latest find in football wizards, 
with a face that looked as though some one 
had stepped on it while it was soft, was 
demonstrating how to get off a punt. The 
ball came back to him in perfect style. He 
poised an instant, then swung his big leg 
for a terrific kick that should have traveled 
the length of the field. But at that moment 
Rif took a picture of his other leg, the one on 
the ground. The shutter of the old camera 
clicked rustily, letting out that Elephant’s 
Breath Ray for just about a half a second. 
The coach’s leg shut up like a jack-knife. 
His foot missed the ball entirely, shot up in 
the air, and he landed fairly on the back of 
his neck. He lay there for a minute, 
stunned and surprised, while the crowded 
stands gave him a great cheer. 

The Brookside men seemed to grow a bit 
excited. The coach and the center had a 
long argument, passing the ball back and 
forth for each other to examine. And as a 
matter of fact it was a curious-looking ball, 
that one the Brookside team had brought 
over for the game. ,It was the same one 
they had played with all season, and they 
called it their mascot. Their school colors 
were red and brown, and they had stained 
one end of the ball red. They had asked 
permission to play with it when we accepted 
their challenge, and of course we weren’t 
going to quibble over a little thing like a 
mascot ball. Our coach and the referee 
had already examined it and measured it, 
but it was only as a matter of form, for the 
‘all was regulation size, made by a reputable 
manufacturer. 

But from the way that center and that 
thug of a coach argued about it, you would 
have thought the ball was responsible for 
the coach trying to turn a one-legged back 
somersault when he kicked at it. 

Well, Rif and I watched them talking. We 
noticed their expressions, puzzled, worried, a 
bit frightened, and all of a sudden it struck 
us that we weren’t being such good sports as 
we might be. We looked at each other. 

“Tt would be too easy,” Rif remarked 
uneasily. 

“And too mean and underhanded,” I 
added. 
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‘*We wouldn’t sleep well with such a thing 
on our consciences,” Rif went on. 

“Anyway,” I pointed out, ‘‘we’ve proved 
the value of the Elephant’s Breath Ray.” 

So we agreed to give up our idea, my idea, 
I suppose it was, of smearing long enemy 
kicks and passes with our trick camera; and 
to let nature and the Brookside team take 
their course with our poor little players. 
And all would certainly have gone as we 
somberly supposed, with Brookside finishing 
the game on the long end of a sixty or seventy 
to nothing score but for Ten-Gallon Parker. 

The little chemistry professor was on the 
sidelines, as excited as anybody over the 
game, and more excited, in fact, than most, 
because he didn’t know the first thing about 
football. You have all noticed, probably, 
that the smaller and more puny a man is the 
more he admires great size and strength and 
athletic skill. Therefore, all Ten-Gallon 
Parker thought about our opponents was 
what fine, big fellows they were. Alongside 
our men, of course, they loomed like regular 
giants, and they certainly played football 
like well-oiled juggernauts of power and 
skill. So the chemistry professor, knowing 
nothing of the rather shady reputation these 
tramps had acquired, admired them tre- 
mendously. 

He trotted up to Rif and me as we stood 
talking by the sidelines. ‘‘Boys,” he said 
excitedly. ‘‘You certainly were lucky to 
get that picture. I noticed you taking it—as 
fine a reverse headstand as I ever saw!” 

Rif had the Kodak in his hand. He 
couldn’t shut it up, of course, with that 
test-tube inside of it, and he didn’t dare to 
lay it down anywhere. Now he looked at it, 
and at me. I grinned at Ten-Gallon and 
nodded silently. We edged away, but 
Professor Parker followed us, talking all the 
time about athletes and photography; and 
meanwhile the Brookside team finished 
practising, and the two captains, ours and 
theirs, were conferring in mid-field. Our 
captain won the toss, and chose to receive 
the kick-off. Then, amid perfect silence the 
rival teams, each on its own side of the field, 
went into a huddle for last-minute advice and 
instructions. 

A brave roar burst from the stands as our 
staunch little eleven dashed out, spreading 
fanwise as it dashed, to the north end of the 
gridiron. We could see dogged determina- 
tion written on each face—determination 
to win or to die in the attempt. And there 
wasn’t a soul present, including the players 
themselves, who doubted that it would be 
a case of die in the attempt. 

Then a second roar, hoarse, exultantly 
confident, thundered across the field from 
the Brookside stands. And led by the giant 
captain and fullback, with the red and brown 
ball tucked under his arm, the big Brookside 
team trotted with sedate swiftness onto the 
field, heads up, shoulders back, legs moving 
like pistons, chests expanded like prize- 
fighters, perfect specimens of brute strength 
and physical development. They came in 
close formation, and kept step with the 
captain. This impressive entry onto the 
field of combat was a regular stunt of theirs. 
They had found by experience that their 
massed appearance generally scared the 
opposition half to death before the game 
even started. 

They came nearer, and we could see the 
fierce, bulldog expression on every heavy 
face. Our hearts sank like lead. Rif looked 
at me with a wild light in his eye, as though 
he almost meant to reconsider his resolve 
not to help our team with the Elephant’s 
Breath Ray. He even pulled the camera up a 


- bit. And I am afraid my face held an expres- 


sion of half-approval. But then he shook his 
head, and I shook my head, and he let his 
arm fall limply at his side again. 


EN-GALLON PARKER was pounding 

Rif on the shoulder. “A picture!” he 
yelled. ‘Never will see such a fine group 
of men in your life again. Take a picture!” 

And then, before Rif could make another 
move, the little chemistry professor had torn 
that Kodak from his hand, pointed it eagerly 
toward the prancing Brookside team, and 
snapped the shutter! 

Every man of that proud, high-stepping 
outfit dropped in his tracks as though he’d 
been shot. And at the same instant, out of 
the snarl of legs and arms the red and brown 
ball bounced into the air and with a terrific 
report burst wide open. It was for all the 
world like shell fire in the Great War. The 
rooters in the grandstand choked off in mid- 
roar. And the limp cover of the ball sailed 
off and landed at the referee’s feet, with a 
plop that could be heard in the silence from 
one end of the stands to the other. 
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It was then that Rif and I remembered 
how that automobile tire had blown out, 
while we were testing the Elephant’s Breath 
Ray. 

Amazement and fear were written on every 
face. But on no faces were those emotions so 
strongly depicted as on the beefy counte- 
nances of the Brookside football players. 
In the stillness those tramp athletes un- 
tangled themselves from one another, 
scrambled to their feet, and stood staring 
toward the red and brown ball, like huddled 
— in a snowstorm looking at a prowling 
wolf. 

The referee also stared at what was left 
of what had a moment before been the Brook- 
side mascot ball. Then with a yell he picked 
itup. ‘‘Look!” he roared to the silent stands. 
And out of the red end of the cover he 


"| dragged a leather lining, half an inch thick! 


“‘So that’s how you Brookside men have 
been winning all your games!” the referee 
roared on, waving the heavy piece of leather. 
And of course everybody saw at once how it 
was. Any one going to make a forward pass, 
or a kick, had only to be sure that the red 
end of that ball pointed down the field. 
The extra weight of the leather lining 
balanced it, kept it straight, and added to its 
momentum. No wonder the Brookside team 
was renowned for passing and kicking! Of 
course, any opposing team might have the 
same advantage. But the chances were even 
that the passer would throw the ball wrong 
end first. And anyway, a player who did not 
know about that leather weight would not 
allow for its being there, and most kicks and 
passes would be poor. 

“‘T know you now,” the referee said, turn- 
ing to the Brookside coach who had sneaked 
onto the field and was standing with the 
scared team. “I’ve heard of you and your 
bunch of tramps there, working from one 
school to another, betting on your team, 


building up your own reputation on a skin { 


game like this, putting those bums in line 
for offers from professional league magnates! 
But you’ve deluded the schoolboy public for 


the last time. Now take your gang and clear 


out! Quick!” 

A train was whistling for the station half 
a mile away, and the crooked coach and his 
crook players decided to catch it. But now 
the Brookside stands woke up. There was a 
growl that swelled to a roar like thunder in 
the mountains, and all of a sudden the 
grandstand was empty, and the field was 
full. All Brookside went after those tramp 
athletes. They caught them before they had 
taken two steps. And it was not until half 
an hour later that the ex-football players 
tore themselves away and managed to reach 
the railroad, looking like real tramps, now, 
and acting like them as they swung onto the 
brake rods of a passing freight. They and 
their coach were never seen again in Athens 
County. 

Brookside apologized handsomely to our 
school, as well as to every other they had 
played during the fall; and the exposure of 
those tramps was celebrated then and there 
by an impromptu football game in which 
about every boy in both schools took part. 
We won, 117 to 96. 

But Rif and I did not see the game. Ten- 
Gallon Parker, as soon as he had taken the 
fatal snapshot, began hopping up and down 
in a frenzy of excitement. ‘Come on!” he 
yelled. ‘‘Come up to the lab. and help me 
develop these pictures! We’ve got two of the 
finest views of athletes and gymnastics I 
ever hope to see. Come on!” And waving 
the Kodak he headed on the dead run back 
toward school. 


Rif and I caught him as he entered the - 


campus, and of course there was only one 
thing to do. We explained the whole thing. 
And Professor Parker was even more excited 
over Rif’s invention than he had been over 
the supposed pictures of stalwart athletes 
doing reverse head-stands and concerted 
nose-dives down at the field. “Why, it’s 
wonderful!” he kept exclaiming. “It will 
revolutionize the art of chemical warfare, 
and our country shall stand pre-eminent as 
the most humane conqueror of all time. 
Think of bringing down an enemy balloon 
the way you burst that ball! It’s wonderful!” 

By this time we had reached the lab., 
and I volunteered to be the victim of another 
demonstration, to show Ten-Gallon just how 
the Ray worked. I stood off across the room, 
and Rif snapped the shutter. 
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Nothing happened. 

I moved nearer. Again nothing happened. 

Finally, by putting my hand right over the 
camera opening while Rif took a time ex- 
posure, I got a very faint tingling sensation 
in one finger. But when Ten-Gallon tried 
it the power of the Ray had petered out to 
zero. The shaking up that Ten-Gallon had 
given the camera while running home had 
dispersed all the remaining energy from Rif’s 
great invention. 

Rif, of course, had the formula all written 
out. He had used up all his old chemicals, so 
Professor Parker broke out some new bottle 
and packages, and Rif mixed up another 
batch. 

“‘Now, Ten—Professor Parker,” he said 
when the test-tube was filled again with the 
grayish-green crystals, all frying away 
cheerfully, “just pass your hand across the 
opening!” 

Ten-Gallon put out his little hand, all 
brown and stained from years of chemistry 
and sunlight, and moved it back and forth 
through the Elephant’s Breath Ray. Then 
he looked at Rif, and instead of being startled 
and surprised, he seemed mighty suspicious, 
as though some one were playing a Joke on 


im. 
“T don’t feel anything,” he stated sternly 
Rif suddenly let out a whoop, and started 

dancing about. “It works! It works!” he 

howled triumphantly. 

““What works?” Ten-Gallon began to look 
angry. 

“The portable hand-washer, what I trie 
to invent in the first place!” Rif pointed 
to Professor Parker’s right hand. And 
Professor Parker’s right hand, which had 
been so darkly stained by sun and chemicals, 
had in a moment turned light pink, dainty 
and soft as a little baby’s. 

Well, Ten-Gallon was mad, then. He said 
we'd played a dirty trick on him, and he 
threatened to report us to the headmaster. 
But we talked to him, and he finally cooled 
down, partly, I suspect, because he didn’t 
want to display his chemically cleaned hand 
to the gaze of the authorities. 

‘‘What is your formula?” he asked Rif at 
last. Rif showed it to him. He studied it 
for a minute, then threw the note-book down 
with a snort. 

“You can buy a preparation very similar 
to that at hardware stores,” he stated con- 
temptuously. “It is used to remove old 
paint and varnish from antique furniture!” 

He picked up his hat and made for the 
door. There he turned for the last time, and 
Rif and I could hardly keep from giggling to 
see that little pink hand, nestled like a 
baby’s alongside his other brown one, among 
the folds of the gigantic piece of head- 

ar. 

“This may serve as a lesson to you,” said 
Ten-Gallon impressively. ‘You see now, 
perhaps, that it does not pay to fool with 
fakes. Just think of the valuable photo- 
graphs you might have obtained of those 
athletes, if instead of a test-tube you had 
had a film in your camera!” 

And while Rif and I were trying to figure 
that one out he stalked away. 


HE moon had set behind Haystack 

Mountain. The campers by the fire 
sighed deeply, and stirred in their blankets. 

“Ts that all?”’ asked Marcy Holden, pencil 
poised over his shorthand notes. 

“Tsn’t it enough?” the story teller re- 
turned. 

“But you haven’t explained how Ril’s 
formula worked,” the other boys clamored. 

“Oh,” said Bill Wallace. ‘“‘Rif figured it 
all out. He found that those old chemicals 
he had used for the original batch had 
changed somehow, changed in their atomic 
structure, I think he said, during the long 
time they were in that closet. So he invested 
all his allowance in a new supply. And now 
he’s waiting to startle the world with another 
Kodakful of Elephant’s Breath Ray. 

‘And he’s got just twenty-nine more years 
to wait.” 

The aspirant to the crown of Lord High 
Ananias rose and stretched, and prepared 
toturnin. ‘One other thing,” he said after a 
silence. ‘‘The playground at our school is 
now called ‘ Blizzard Field.’” 

“Why is that?” some one asked. 

“Because,” said Bill, composing himself for 
slumber, ‘‘it was there that a bunch of tramps 
suffered from exposure.” 
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the animals. Then I placed my steel fox 
traps about the frozen carcasses of the dead 
deer and began to hunt the big gray cat. 

I might as well have gone hunting ‘for 
Windigo and done with it! 

In that vast territory of thick spruces, 
weighted down with snow, it was almost 
impossible to approach this cat now that he 
knew that I was there and looking for him. 
He hunted the deer only under cover of 
darkness. By day he laid up in the thickest 
cover where it was impossible for me to 
approach near enough for a shot without some 
noise to betray my presence there. The 
snowshoe frames would squeak, they would 
touch twigs and branches beneath the snow, 
the crust would crunch noisily underfoot. 
I even tried watching and waiting from tree 
stands on light nights but only got a frozen 
nose for my pains. 

“Very well,” I decided, “‘if I can’t shoot 
you, my wood pussy, I will make a trap 
for you!” 

I possessed no steel traps large enough to 
hold a panther. Bear traps were too heavy 
to transport into the big woods and of no 
use in winter when the bears are all sleeping. 
But I knew how to make other traps just as 
good. 

It is one thing to catch a stupid, blunder- 
ing skunk and quite another to trap a wily 
fox. It is easy enough to catch a starving 
lynx, with caution dulled by famine, but 
another matter to ensnare a well-fed panther. 
[ knew that I had a job on my hands. The 
big gray cat was never hungry. He never 
returned to an old kill. He did not stay in 
any one spot. 

I did remarkably well at my fur trapping, 
even catching a fine black fox and should 
have been content to let the big cat live for 
the service he did me in bringing all this 
rich fur to my traps. But I thought of 
those unfortunate deer. My heart went out 
to them. They were so helpless and utterly 
defenseless against this big killer. I could 
not bear the thought of their being destroyed. 

“Surely I must catch this big cat,’ I 
argued, “or it will kill all the deer and then I 
will not have any fresh meat.” 


AT THAT time, Monsieur, I did not 
** realize how the Master of Life takes 
care of such things. That single panther 
was a greater menace to the deer than a 
whole pack of wolves. These big dogs may 
be avoided by running deer. Wolves cannot 
kill as many deer, even in the winter yards, 
as you would think. The deer merely run 
around and around the pathways before 
them. Wolves seldom dare drop into these 
paths, where they cannot twist and dodge, 
because a frantic buck might turn and cut 
them to pieces with striking forefeet. The 
pack is, therefore, easily distanced and 
avoided when the deer leap across the 
intervening snow from one nearby path to 
another. 

But this big cat killer never chased the 
deer. He hid himself in the nearby thickets 
to leap out upon feeding deer when they came 
close enough. Two or three running bounds, 
a mighty spring and he was on the deer’s 
back, hanging there with great hooked 
claws, to reach forward with powerful jaws 
and bite down through the neck. 

At the edge of a spruce thicket I built a 
small log pen. It was, perhaps, three yards 
long and two yards wide and about as high. 
I made it of spruce logs, notched and pinned, 
close to the frozen ground and weighted the 
log roof down with heavy rocks. Then I 
fashioned a strong door of split plank and 
arranged it so it could be set to dropssecurely 
into place at the touch of a concealed trigger. 
It was easy enough to build this little cat- 
house but rather difficult to get the beast 
inside. But I was confident that I knew 
many ways to accomplish this. I knew from 
my trapping experience that all animals are 
very human in their appetites. They always 
want something different to eat. There are 
delicacies for all eaters. I knew that this big 
cat had been eating venison for a long time. 
Beyond a doubt he was already sick of it. 
So I baited my trap with live grouse. 

With live grouse because the desire to kill 
something, even when not hungry, is as 
strong in these big cats as in the little ones 
about your house. It was an easy matter 
to catch these grouse even though they lived 
almost continuously in the trees when the 
Snow is deep and soft. I soon found a flock 
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of the birds in some spruces. These birds 
had never been hunted by man. They were 
not afraid of me. They reasoned that they 
were perfectly safe in the trees out of my 
reach. But they are well named “fool-hens.”’ 

I cut 2 long pole and placed a slip noose 
on the upper end of this. Then I reached up 
and slipped this noose over a bird’s head. 
The others did not even fly away when their 
comrade came fluttering down. I was able 
to take in this way all I required. I made a 
small coop of willow sticks and placed these 
birds in the rear of my trap so the big cat 
would have to walk into the open door to get 
at them. Then I fastened the trigger cord 
to this coop so that if it was touched the door 
would drop down behind the killer. 

The next morning I had a dirty tree-cat 
for my pains! 

Nothing more than bad luck, a half-grown 
lynx. It had destroyed all the grouse. So 
I had the work to do over again and found 
small comfort in the fact that the big panther 
had walked all around the trap while the 
lynx was inside. It was enough to tell him 
that the thing was a trap. And the next 
morning I had caught a kit fox! It is often 
that way, a big trap set for the largest 
animals will catch some tiny creature. I 
have caught chipmunks in bear traps and 
tiny birds and mice in double spring fox sets. 
Thus it went, day after day, I caught nothing 
in that log trap worth skinning. And then, 
one warm night, a skunk befouled it and so I 
had to abandon the set. 

But such reverses only spur on a good 
trapper to greater effort. I did not give up. 
I would not admit that this cat was smarter 
than myself. Next I made three large dead- 
falls about the deer yard. To make these 
traps I buried a heavy spruce log in the hard 
snow. On top of this I laid another heavy 
log, held in place with stakes. When one 
end of this heavy top log was raised and 
supported with a flimsy framework of sticks 
it was a formidable trap. At a touch of the 
bait pole the supports would collapse and the 
log drop to break the back of the largest cat. 


EHIND each set I built a strong pen 

for the bait, so that anything would 
have to step between the logs to reach it. 
I planned to bait these with the most 
tempting dish for any cat. So I cut a hole 
through the thick ice on a nearby lake. I 
kept in my cabin a small artificial minnow 
made of bone which was fastened on the 
end of a strong fish line. There was also a 
three-tined wooden fish spear on a long haft. 
I lay down on the ice before this hole and 
covered my head with a blanket to shut out 
most of the light. Then I jiggled this bone 
minnow up and down until it attracted a large 
lake trout. As the big fish rose to the lure I 
speared it. In this manner, old as the Indians, 
I got all the fish I wanted. 

But an evil spirit must have whispered 
in the big cat’s ears of my intent. That very 
night the panther came to one of the traps. 
But, instead of walking into the trap by the 
open door, it broke into the pen through the 
rear and stole all the bait. 

“All right,” said I. ‘You have had a 
taste of fish and you will want more. You 
think you have stolen something from me, 
raided my fish cache, but I will steal your 
life.” 

Day after day I rebaited the deadfalls 
and watched them carefully. I caught 
almost everything else but the big panther. 
Doubtless he saw the dead bodies of the other 
animals crushed between the logs and was 
warned. Certainly he never came near 
although I baited with fish, live grouse, live 
rabbits and even with dried catnip, beloved 
of all cats, and which I dry and sometimes 
use to lure lynx. All of these tempting things 
he ignored and went on killing and eating 
the deer. 

Then I thought of a clever trick. If it was 
deer this big cat wanted then I would take 
advantage of this fact. I planned to play a 
little joke on that killer. 

I shot a young doe and left it to freeze in 
such a manner that I could stand it up on 
stiff legs in a very natural position. With 
considerable labor I hauled the frozen carcass 
to another part of the yard, and stood it up 
in an old path that had drifted half full of 
snow so that the deer’s head and shoulders 
showed well above the surface. I arranged 
this in an open glade near the spruce cover. 








Then I cut through the deer’s neck in such a 
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A conversation between an 


INDIAN 


and his 
feet 


Astrange legend 
of the Blackfeet 





Told by 
Buffalo Child 
Long Lance 





Blackfoot Indian Chief. Trick 
rider for Buffalo Bill. Tackle, 
Carlisle Football Team. 
Captain, World War (wound- 
ed, decorated for bravery). 
Author of “Long Lance.” 











A INDIAN was fleeing from an 

overwhelming number of an 
enemy tribe, when his legs gave out. 
He sat down and begged his feet for 
help. His feet retorted derisively, 
‘Talk to your head, you anoint it 
after every meal, but you never pay 
any attention to us.’ ‘But,’ the youth 
replied, ‘if I am killed my enemies 
will celebrate over my scalp, but they 
will throw you to the dogs.’ 


“Thereupon the feet began kick- 
ing, and carried him swiftly out of 
danger. Ever since Indians have taken 
good care of their feet, anointing and 
rubbing them at night and wearing 
moccasins that give them comfort. 


“Nobody can imagine an Indian 
wearing stiff shoes. They would have 
weakened our foot and leg muscles 
so that we simply could not have 
lived through our battles, hunts and 
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| way, leaving a flap of skin, that the head 
could be raised and lowered in a very life-like 
| manner when I pulled acord. I even went to 
| the trouble of fixing the tail in this same 
| way so it could be jerked about nervously or 
| raised in alarm. Then, down wind from my 
dummy, I built a snow shelter, where I could 
hide and work the cords, my old gun loaded 
and ready. 
| I had selected a moonlight night for my 
| purpose. Hour after hour I lay there and 
every now and then I would move the deer’s 
head as though it were feeding, or jerk at the 
tail cord. I knew that these life-like motions 
| would attract the keen night eyes of the big 
cat if he happened to come anywhere near. 
I hoped that he would stalk this dummy and 
leap out upon it before he discovered that it 
was a fake. I took a chance that the cat 
would {come down wind and thus never dis- 
| cover my hidden presence there until it was 
too late. 
All this I planned with cunning and skill, 
| taking every precaution against failure. The 
big cat was completely fooled. When the 
moon was brightest, when it was nearly as 
light as day, hecame. I saw the dark shadow 
of his huge body stealing through the low 
spruces. I saw the great cat himself come 
crawling out over the white snow behind a 
| snow covered spruce top to get near enough 
| for the final charge. Ears were flattened, the 
| heavy jowled mouth gaped eagerly, exposing 
| the long white fangs. Though he approached 
| with all patience and caution the end of his 
| long tail twitched nervously. I cocked my 
| old gun noiselessly, by holding back on the 
trigger so the sear would not snap noisily 
| into place, and laid my eye along the barrel. 
| Then he came—— 
| A running start, a tremendous leap, 
launching his heavy body high and far. He 
crashed down upon the frozen deer’s back. 
The very instant he struck that panther 
knew he had been fooled. He gave a yell that 
echoed through the night loud as the hunting 
call of a wolf. In that same moment I sighted 
at his heavy body and pulled the trigger. 








you must remember that in those days we 

Indians had nothing but tradeguns, noth- 
ing but clumsy and uncertain flint-lock mus- 
kets. The descending hammer with its flint 
showered the pan with sparks—the priming 
flashed—but the charge in the barrel behind 
the heavy ball of lead did not explode. This 
sometimes happened and often at just such 
inopportune moments. Perhaps I had waited 
so Gee the gun had drawn dampness from 
the snow. But I had no time to reflect 
upon this cause. With a curse upon all guns 
I leaped upright in my snow-house to meet a 
charging cat! 

Perhaps he resented the way I had fooled 
him, perhaps he misinterpreted my gesture 
of chagrin as I threw the worthless gun from 
me. Perhaps it was no more than a cat’s 
natural instinct not to surrender a kill without 
a fight. I know only that the big panther 
came bounding towards me, hissing and 
growling, his face a hideous mask of ferocity, 
fangs exposed and claws bared. 

It was a tense moment, but never had I 
stepped one foot backward for any man or 
any beast. It was useless for me to try to 
escape. I could not run, could not even leap 
aside in that soft snow, even were I so minded. 
In my belt was a long skinning knife. Whip- 
ping it out I sprang forward with a shout of 
joy, eager to come to grips with this monster 
had fooled me so long. 

“Come and get it!” I roared. 

It was not to be. Like all panthers this 
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one, for all his rage, lacked the heart. He had 
the strength of a lion and the courage of a 
mouse. With my knife flashing in his snarling 
face he leaped aside and ran. 

“You female cat-faced rabbit in a mangy 
panther skin!” I shouted after him. 
“ You ” 

But insults will not put heart in any 
coward. My chance was gone. I went 
back to my hut knowing that I had failed 
again. I knew then that I never would trap 
or shoot that killer. I felt very sorry for 
those poor deer. One after another they 
must all die. That night by the fire I got 
out my little hand-drum and sang a song 
about it, asking the Master of Life to take 
care of those poor innocents. 

I did not waste any more time building 
useless traps or trying to shoot this panther. 
I knew that it was impossible. But, a few 
days later, after a heavy fall of snow, I went 
back to the yard after a load of fresh meat. 
As usual, I cast about for the big cat’s fresh 
track, well knowing that all I had to do was 
to follow it back to the last kill and take what 
meat I wanted. Soon I found the wallowing 
trail where the cat had left his shelter in the 
spruce cover and gone out toward the deer 
paths. I followed along this, dragging my 
empty toboggan, my head fairly aching 
with the effort to think up some way to 
destroy this beast. Then, a distance ahead, 
I saw a dark object on the white snow. I 
stopped, peering out from behind a snow 
covered tree, hardly believing my own eyes. 
Yet there was no mistaking that tawny fur. 
I slipped my gun free. Then I noted that 
there was something very strange about 
this. 

Imagine, Monsieur, my surprise when I 
noted that this big cat was dead! 

The Master of Life had decided that this 
panther had killed enough. 

It is so with all these big killers, one way 
and another they must all die. How this had 
happened I read there in the snow as easily 
as you read the pages of your books. It 
shamed me to see that, with all my boasted 
cunning and trapping knowledge, I had not 
thought of such a simple thing. 

In that dark hour just before dawn the 
hungry panther, having fasted since the 
beginning of the storm, stole down toward 
the deer. All the food available from the 
paths had been eaten by this time and the 
hungry deer had to paw and wallow out to 
reach the browse. A large deer was feeding 
in the willows some distance from the screen- 
ing spruce cover behind which the big cat 
was lurking. The hungry panther stole up 
as near as it could, taking advantage of 
every bit of intervening cover, because the 
eyes of the deer are keen and quick to see 
every moving shadow even in the darkness 
of a winter night. A few yards from the 
unsuspecting victim the big cat charged. 
He came forward in great leaping bounds, at 
a speed so terrific nothing could escape by 
flight. And the very speed of this charge, the 
very weight of the muscular cat body in those 
long leaping bounds, was death. 

The additional burden of this new snow 
had broken off a sapling. The tough wood 
slivered so as to leave a sharp stump, hidden 
just beneath the snow. The plunging cat 
struck this and the sharp splinter pierced its 
unprotected belly like a spear to the very 
vitals. 

The Master of Life certainly looks after 
the innocents. If this were not true, Mon- 
sieur, we would not be here ourselves. Our 
grandfathers would have been eaten long, 
long ago. 

















| The Taking of the San 


(Concluded from page 9) 


ta Maria 














| galleons like floating palaces, lovely in their 
| stately majesty but terribly unwieldy in 
| their handling. Round about these mighty 
hulks of Spain they saw the craft of Britain, 
tiny and apparently worthless in comparison 
to their huge foes. It looked as if the high 
galleons must sail right over their midget 
attackers, but ’ere that day was done, the 
Dons were to learn a lesson which they would 
never forget. 

The whole armada was beating slowly up- 
channel for Dover. The English fleet under 
Drake and Howard was following a plan 
conceived by their leaders, and instead of 
attacking in battle formation, were content- 
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ing themselves with hanging on to the rear 
of the Spanish ships, and darting in and out 
with their more speedy craft, harassing the 


Dons and doing tremendous damage whilst 
incurring little losses themselves. 

That these tactics succeeded, history has 
long since proved, for besides superior speed, 
the smaller British ships were better served 
and their guns more skilfully handled than 
were those of the invaders. 

As the Sea Hawk drew closer, Dick took 
over the wheel again, and with a grin of an- 
ticipation, guided his ship right into the thick 
of the battle, whilst his men crouched at their 
posts awaiting a favorable moment for dis- 
charging their guns or muskets at the hated 
foe. Shots and musket balls were flying 
everywhere, but French Dick steered his 
craft forward, utterly careless of the fact 
that he himself was quite unsheltered. 
Suddenly a tall lad in the shrouds gave a cry 
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and dropped his musket to the deck, follow- 
ing it himself with a sickening crash—a ball 
through his heart. 

“First blood to the Don!” grated Dick, 
cursing softly to himself, ‘““but wait!” and 
guiding the Sea Hawk right under a huge 
galleon, bearing on its bows the inscription 
Santa Maria, he attained a favorable posi- 
tion, and before the Don was aware of his 
presence, gave the order to fire. 

At once, every available gun and musket 
on board the British vessel belched forth its 
hail of death into the Spaniard’s unprotected 
waist, and ’ere they could recover from their 
surprise, French Dick had maneuvered the 
brig to a position directly ahead of the Santa 
Maria’s bows, and was immune from retalia- 
tion, for the Don carried not a single gun 
forward, and Dick was now on her blind end. 

Keeping her so, Dick watched as his men 
continued to reload and fire up into the 
Spaniard’s fo’csle. In the forepeak of the 
Sea Hawk was old Job Hawks, stripped to 
the waist, cursing and swearing as he and his 
assistant served the Long Tom as fast as they 
could, whilst other men of the smuggler’s 
crew had dragged forward a couple of the 
small pieces from the center of the ship, and 
they too were hurling shot into their enemy 
as fast as they could re-load. 


THE fight was now well on. Whilst his 

men served their guns, French Dick was 
kept busy at the wheel, and with almost un- 
canny skill he anticipated every movement of 
the Spaniard’s, and with infinite care held his 
vessel dead ahead, more or less out of reach. 
Time after time, the clumsy galleon swung 
and veered in a endeavor to shake off its 
opponent, but always French Dick avoided 
the move. 

Meanwhile Captain Durant had not been 
idle. From the moment when they had first 
come in contact with the foe, he had seized 
a musket, and, crouching against the after 
bulwark, his wooden leg stretched into the 
scuppers, he had been firing away into the 
Don’s towering decks as fast as he could cram 
bullet and powder into his weapon, all the 
time a steady’stream of invective falling from 
his grinning lips. The captain was thorough- 
ly enjoying himself, and as French Dick 
gazed down upon his old captor he chuckled 
silently to himself and muttered, “What a 
fire-eater!” . 

The Sea Hawk, however, was not un- 
damaged. On occasions the Don had suc- 
ceeding in lobbing a stray shot into its op- 
ponent, whilst sharpshooters in the shrouds 
were a continual source of annoyance to 
French Dick and his men. Another of the 
smugglers had been killed, whilst most of 
them carried wounds of some sort. Their 
skipper had received a flesh wound in the 
thigh, but, hastily improvising a bandage, 
had tied it up as best he could and was carry- 
ing on as if nothing had happened. Job 
Hawks was wearing a blood-soaked kerchief 
round his head, but served his gun as effi- 
ciently as ever, whilst others of the crew car- 
ried maimed limbs, but not one of them 
would go down below—they were fighting 
like tigers. 

Captain Durant was untouched, and 
when Job Hawks lost his assistant gunner, 
a flattened musket ball blowing out the poor 
lad’s brains, the crippled Preventive Officer 
hobbled forward and took his place. 

Suddenly, Dick, tiring of his present tac- 
tics, called a man to take the wheel for a 
moment, and running along the deck, spoke 
to his forward gunner. ‘Now then, Job,” 
he shouted above the din of battle, “I am 
going to put our lives in your hands. When 
I take the wheel again I am going to veer 
round to port, and come down alongside the 
Spaniard, broadside on. ‘Twill expose 
us to the full force o’ their guns, but I count 
on the surprise to catch ’em napping—an’ 
mayhap afore they can get their pieces to 
bear, we shall ha’ rounded up an’ be out o’ 
range again. Now listen, Job! an’ ye too 
Cap’n—here is where ye come in. As soon 
as we bear down I want ye to get Long Tom, 
here, ready. Then when ye are sure certain 
o’ your aim, ye must loose at the butt o’ the 
main mast yonder, an’ once ye ha’ brought 
his canvas down the Santa Maria is blanketed 
and done. But—wait ’till ye be sure beyond 
all risk o’ doubt that ye’ll not miss, for I 
dare not repeat the maneuver, but I’ll hold 
the wheel as steady as may be an’ leave the 
test to ye both an’ Long Tom. Do ye com- 
prehend?” 

“Ai, ai!” replied Job, spitting phlegmati- 
cally, whilst Captain Durant nodded ap- 
proval, taking the smuggler’s orders as the 
most natural thing in the world, and even 
as French Dick ran lightly back along the 
deck to the wheel, he thrust the plunger down 
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the barrel of their weapon in readiness for 
the task that was before them. 

Sending his relief back to the foredeck, 
French Dick grasped the spokes of the wheel, 
and held them steady for a moment, watch- 
ing his opportunity. Then, suddenly spin- 
ning the spokes and at the same time shout- 
ing out orders to his men to shorten sail, he 
took the little Sea Hawk round in a short, 
sharp sweep, and before the Spaniard could 
realize his purpose, they were racing swiftly 
down on the galleon’s broadside. Every man 
aboard the brig held his breath as Job Hawks 
crouched low over his sights, and Captain 
Durant, now stripped to the waist, bent and 
strained at the gun trail, slowly edging it into 
line. 

Dead ahead, on the huge Santa Maria, all 
was confusion. It seemed to them that the 
little Britisher must have gone mad, and was 
charging them, bow on, and even as the 
smaller craft rushed forward an attempt was 
made to bring their guns to bear on her, but 
the surprise had been so great, and the action 
so sudden that little could be done in the time. 

Crouching in the forepeak, the old Cornish 
gunner still held his hand, his eyes drawn 
to little pin points as he gazed at the galleon 
before him, now seemingly leaping toward 
him like a flying horse. 

At last, just as French Dick was beginning 
to wonder if he could alter his course in time 
to avoid a ghastly collision, Job applied his 
match, and the next second came a tremen- 
dous roar in their ears. For a moment it 
seemed as if he had failed, for above the 
smoke still towered the great timber carry- 
ing the acres of billowing sails; the main mast 
still stood. Then, came a rending tearing 
crash, and a wild cheer of delight swept over 
the little group of Englishmen as they saw 
the mighty mast come tottering to the deck, 
bringing with it a mass of tangled spars, rope, 
and canvas. 


VEN as the last echo of Job’s shot rang 

out, French Dick spun the wheel with 
all his strength, and not a moment too 
soon—a heavier sailing craft would have 
rended it impossible—and, scraping the very 
sides of the galleon, the Sea Hawk swung 
astern of her enemy and raced away out of 
range. But now the Englishmen had little 
to fear. In their twisting and turning they 
had become isolated from the main battle, 
and there was no other Spanish ship within 
sight to come to the aid of its crippled com- 
patriot. 

The deck of the Santa Maria was now a 
veritable shambles. The falling mast had 
killed and injured many of its crew, besides 
putting most of its available artillery out of 
action. 

A ball from one of the smuggler’s muskets 
had laid its commander low, whilst many 
more of its officers had suffered a like fate. 

Swinging round and bearing back on the 
now almost helpless monster, French Dick 
prepared to renew the struggle, and was just 
about to give the order to his men to re- 
commence firing when he saw a sight that 
made him gasp. From the truck on the high 
standing stern, fluttered the royal banner of 
Spain, and as the smuggler’s captain watched 
it he saw a man grasp the runner lines and 
haul down the flag. 

“‘They’ve struck their flag!”’ roared Cap- 
tain Durant, hopping round the forepeak 
on one leg and cheering like a lunatic, whilst 
every man aboard the little brig went wild 
with excitement. 

At once French Dick laid his craft alongside 
the Santa Maria, and followed by Captain 
Durant, climbed aboard the enemy ship, 
picking their way toward the bridge over a 
line of tangled spars and sail bunting. 

Arrived at their objective, the smuggler 
bowed low to the darkly bearded Don who 
stood a little apart from his fellows, one arm 
in a sling. 

Looking up, the Spaniard acknowledged his 
conqueror’s greeting with a nod of the head, 
and without a word drew his sword and held 
it out to French Dick, hilt foremost. Em- 
barrassed by this silent greeting, the smuggler 
hesitated, whilst the other Spaniards near by 
regarded him curiously, wondering what was 
in the mind of this ragged but noble-looking 
Englishman. At last, French Dick took the 
outheld sword, rested its point on the deck 
before him, and then, with a courtly gesture 
handed it back to its owner. 

“You may keep your sword, sir,” he said 
slowly, “ye ha’ fought well, an’ the action 
hath been honorable. I only ask your 
‘parole’ until we touch land.” 

“T thank ye, sir,”’ replied the Don in fluent 
English, “your courtesy is much appreciated, 
an’ I give ye my ‘parole,’ for myself an’ my 





men,” and thrusting the sword back into the 
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Each Brunswick Junior Playmate is 
fully equipped with Cues, Balls, 
everything — built to exact propor- 
tions to give you proper playing 
conditions. 
You can instantly identify the 
Brunswick Junior Playmate by its 
rich mahogany finish and the Bruns- 
wick trademark on the rail. 
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You own this equipment when you own a 
Junior Playmate—two Cues, a cube of Cue 
Chalk, a regulation Rack, fifteen colored 
and numbered Pocket Billiard Balls, a 
White Cue Ball or Shooter, and a Book 
containing all the Rules and full directions 
for the many games that can be played on a 
Brunswick Junior Playmate Billiard Table. 


Fill in the coupon below with your name 
and address, Clip it and mail it to us. We 
romise to send youa free copy of the Junior 
laymate Catalog showing various sizes of 
Brunswick Junior Playmate Billiard Tables 
as well as many other specially designed 
Brunswick Home Tables. 











THIS SEND 
BOOK. THIS 

Is COUPON 
FREE! TODAY! 








THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER CC. 
Dept. 158, 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free of the Brunswick JUNIOR 
PLAYMATE Billiard Table Catalog, also the Name 
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*The girl plunged down a steep cliff*’ 






ting a gash in his head. In both 
cases we made the wounds sterile 
and bandaged them before they 
reached a doctor’s care and in both 
cases infection was prevented.” 


writes Eagle Scout, LaRue A. 
Thurston, Harmon Award Winner, 
of Iowa City, Iowa. 

“She cut herself badly. At another 


time a boy fell out of a swing, cut- 









It is impossible to live up to the 
Scout Motto “Be prepared,” unless 
you have a First Aid Kit. The Bauer 
& Black official First Aid Kit may 
be obtained from Scout Supply 
Departments or your druggist . . . 
price only 75¢. 
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DIVISION OF THE KENDALL co. 
Chicago + New Yori + Toronto 
MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 




















Goin g¢ somewheres? 


O the average young boy who is forced to start 

work at an early age, the selection of the most satis- 
factory type of work is no small problem. When forced 
to make his selection from a limited number of open- 
ings he does not always have the opportunity to select 
the one that will bring him the largest measure of hap- 
piness and success. 

The boy who starts his career in the Western Union 
Messenger Service has a distinct advantage over other 
boys. He is headed in the right direction. While work- 
ing for Western Union he receives sound training in 
business practices, Through daily contact with business 
men he is better able to select his life work. When he 
makes his selection, we do everything in our power to 
help him get the job. 

Too, while working for us he has healthful, interest- 
ing work that pays him well, he receives vacations with 
pay, gets his bicycle at cost and has opportunities for 
free educational and physical recreation. 
























F you want to get somewhere in this 

world of business, see our local man- 
ager. He will gladly give you full infor- 
mation on the Messenger Service. 


WESTERN UNION 
Messenger Service 
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sheath at his side, he turned away to hide the 
working of his darkly handsome face, for 
he deeply loved his splendid ship. 


SOME hours later, a large Spanish galleon 
with the inscription Sania Maria em- 
blazoned on its bows, was observed beating 
into Plymouth sound, and behind it came a 
little English brig, both vessels bearing the 
marks of a hard, and well-fought battle. 

As the Spaniard came alongside the now 
crowded quay, the onlookers observed a tall 
figure on the poop, obviously a gentleman of 
Spain, and at his side a smaller figure dressed 
in the cocked hat and brass-buttoned uni- 
form of the Preventive Officer, one leg but a 
wooden stump. 

No sooner had the mooring ropes been 
fixed, than a man on the shore who seemed 
to be much respected by the crowd, leaped 
aboard, and presently he and the two figures 
on the poop had disappeared below deck. 

Not many minutes later the little brig Sea 
Hawk came up behind the Zalleon, and aided 
- the crowd ashore its small crew tied up 

ongside their prize. Bidding his men fol- 
low him, French Dick and his motley band- 
aged crew trooped down the gang-plank, and 
approached the Santa Maria. Just as they 
were about to go aboard between the serried 
ranks of cheering spectators, Dick perceived 
Captain Durant coming toward him, at his 
side a splendidly dressed gentleman in rich 
brocaded velvet and court wig. 

“‘Ha,” said this last figure as he espied the 
group before him, ‘“‘so these are the men of 
whom ye spoke, Captain Durant?” 

“Yes, your Grace,” replied the officer 
quickly, ‘‘an’ I beg your Grace to consider 
them as gently as may be, for a better set o’ 
fighting men I ha’ ne’er met outside Her 
Majesty’s Navy.” 

“‘Hum-m,” said the stranger reflectively, 
‘well, men, Captain Durant ha’ informed me 
somewhat o’ the fight ye ha’ just had, an’ 
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he speaks mighty highly o’ ye! 
ye to say for yourselves?” 

“Nothing, your Grace,” replied French 
Dick proudly, as he recognized the stranger 
for Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, and now 
Queen’s favorite in place of Leicester. 
“We ha’ had our bit o’ fun—an’ now I come 
to redeem my pledge an’ surrender to Cap- 
tain Durant, who hath been uncommon kind 
to grant us this much freedom.” 

“Um-m-m,” muttered Essex ruminatively 
pulling at his lower lip as was his habit when 
thinking deeply. Then suddenly his face 
changed and a winning smile broke out over 
his good-looking face. 

“How would ye like to ’list in Her Majes- 
ty’s Navy,” he asked without any warning. 

“‘En-enlist—in—in,”’ stuttered French 
Dick, losing his self-possession for a moment, 
“but-but——” 

‘But me no buts,” answered Essex sharply, 
“T now offer ye a commission on Her Ma 
jesty’s Brigantine, the Sea Hawk I think ye 
call it, an’ can grant you, and your hot- 
blooded scamps there, a free pardon. Queen 
Bess hath need o’ ships like yours an’ men 
who hath an urge for fighting. Will ye ‘list— 
are ye agreed?” And the cheer which went 
up from French Dick and his men left no 
doubt as to what they thought of this un- 
looked-for pardon. As Essex stepped down 
from the ship, Dick and his men stood bare- 
headed whilst he passed, and then their leader 
approached the old Preventive Captain. 

“For my men an’ myseli, I thank ye 
Cap’n,”’ he said with tears in his eyes, “’tis 
all thanks to you, I count,” but the old Navy 
man waved aside his thanks, and shaking his 
late captive by the hand said, “‘ Don’t mention 
it, my lad—’tis nothing. *Tis myself who 
should thank ye for a very pleasant day at 
sea. I ha’ greatly enjoyed myself,” and still 
chuckling silently to himself, Captain Durant 
stumped off for the coastguard station—bent 
on snaring more smugglers. 








Carry On! 
(Concluded from page 23) 
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“When he returns, tell him, please, I want 
to see him,” Dick said. “I'll be out on the 
piazza.” The man nodded and shut the 
door. 


DICK returned to the piazza where, hardly 

had he settled into one of the big wicker 
chairs, when Mr. Broughton came out and 
sat down beside him. 

For some time they talked idly, neither 
mentioning the Peshawa Diamond. Sud- 
denly a small touring car shot out of the 
woods and began a rapid ascent of the 
driveway to the house. Mr. Broughton 
rose, picked up the paper, opened it and 
sat down with his back toward the front 
door. 

The car stopped, two men in blue serge 
suits got out and mounted the steps. 

“Mr. Holmes?” ‘one of them asked. 
‘‘We’re from police headquarters, Inspectors 
Ross and Deveny.” 

“Gone over to the farm,” Dick replied. 
“He will be back in a few minutes. The 
insurance detective is inside guarding the 
dining-room, you might like to talk with 
him until Mr. Holmes returns.” 

Mr. Broughton half turned in his chair, 
glancing at the men around the edge of his 
paper, then he settled back and resumed 


reading. 

Dick led the police inspectors to the dining- 
room and returned to the piazza. Mr. 
Broughton was not there. 

Dick had just settled himself comfortably 
when Mr. Holmes and the second chauffeur 
drove up in the touring car. Mr. Holmes 
got out, spoke a few words to the man, and 
entered the house. The chauffeur drove the 
car half-way around the circular drive, 
stopped, and slumped down in his seat. As 
he did so Mr. Broughton, wearing his hat 
and a light overcoat, and carrying a traveling 
bag, stepped out the door, ran quickly down 
the steps and across the grass plot to the 
touring car. 

He threw his bag into the tonneau, and 
jumped in beside the chauffeur. 

As the motor roared into life Dick turned 
and dashed down the piazza to the dining- 
room windows, beat upon them and screamed: 

“Broughton has the diamond. He’s 
beating it in the touring car!” 

Wheeling, he darted back, flew down the 
steps to the police inspector’s car, jumped 
into the driver’s seat and stepped on the 





starter as the two inspectors rushed from the 
house and sprang on the running board. 

Dick made a crazy, two-wheeled turn 
around the drive, shifted into high, and 
jammed the accelerator to the floor boards. 
With a lurch the car shot forward, and, 
gathering speed at every revolution of the 
wheels, flew after the other car that was 
racing down the driveway two ‘hundred 
yards ahead. 

“Give her all she’s got, kid,’’ Inspector 
Deveny grunted as he climbed into the 
tonneau. 

Dick nodded, and stepped hard on the 
gas. The car ahead slowed around a curve 
and was lost to sight in the woods. It came 
into view a minute later as they swooped 
down a straight incline, but the distance 
between them had increased. 

The fugitives disappeared around another 
curve. “Get out your gun,” Dick heard one 
of the inspectors say, ‘‘and shoot for the 
tires. It’s the only chance to stop them.” 

Around the curve they roared and, as the 
fleeing car again came into view, the inspec- 
tor’s guns spat. Puffs of dust flew from the 
drive where the bullets struck. 

It was almost impossible to shoot straight 
from the crazily lurching car, but again the 
guns roared and once more spurts of dust 
flew from the road. 

Broughton turned, kneeling on the seat. 
Dick saw the flash of a gun in his hand. 
Almost simultaneously came its crack, and a 
crash as the bullet splintered the windshield 
and thudded into the seat beside him. 

“Keep low, kid,’ Inspector Deveny 
cautioned. ‘Bend over as much as you can. 
How’s your nerve?” 

“All right,” Dick replied through clenched 
teeth as Broughton’s car skidded out of sight 
around another curve. 

An instant later, Dick, crouched low over 
the wheel, saw the LENA with the Owl and 
Alice Holmes on the front seat, turn in 
through the gates and start up the hill. 

Behind him the inspector’s guns roared. 
There was an answering explosion from the 
rear of the Broughton car; it swerved toward 
the LENA, which the Owl had steered onto 
the very edge of the road. Alice and the 
Owl jumped and rolled over on the grass to 
safety as the heavy touring car crashed into 
the old flivver. 

Dick stopped his car beside the wreck. 
Mr. phn. «0 lay with one leg pinned 
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under a side of the LENA. 


The chauffeur, 
thrown clear of the wreck, lay flat on his 
back beside the roadway. 

Dick and the officers leaped from the car. 
‘Look out for the chauffeur, Ross,’’ Deveny 


said. ‘‘We’ll take care of this guy.” 

“Ts he dead?” Dick asked, as they bent 
over Broughton who, as though in answer to 
the question, opened his eyes. 

“He ain’t dead,” the inspector replied, 
“but he’s wearing a wig. Hey, Ross,” 
Inspector Deveny called to his colleague, 
“leave that guy and come over here.” 

Inspector Ross handed the Owl his gun, 
requesting him to keep an eye on the chauf- 
feur. ‘It’s Slicker Sam. I’ve seen him a 
dozen times.” 

“Suppose he’s got the diamond?” In- 
spector Deveny asked. 

“T know where it is,’ Dick interrupted. 
“Tt’s in his dinner jacket, in his traveling 
bag.” : 

“Trying to kid us?” 

“é No. ” 

Inspector Ross picked up the bag that 
had rolled to one side of the drive. Skillfully 
he pried it open and drew out the dinner 
coat. 

His fingers ran over it. Suddenly they 
stopped, and an instant later the Peshawa 
Diamond lay on his palm, winking fire from 
its flawless depths. 

“You’re right!” cried Inspector Ross. 
“Just a lucky stab?” 

“No,” said Dick, as the limousine with 
Mr. Holmes and the man from the Insurance 
Company rolled up. 

“Broughton,” cried Mr. Holmes, “how 
could you? I never would have suspected a 
man of your reputation.” 

“That guy isn’t Broughton,” Inspector 
Deveny said. ‘‘He’s an international crook 
named Sam Heitz, alias Slicker Sam.” 

“He can’t be,” replied Mr. Holmes. 
“He had a letter of introduction from the 
Lieutenant-Governor, a great friend of 
mine.” 

“It was typewritten, wasn’t it,’ Dick 
asked, ‘‘except for the signature?” 

As Mr. Holmes nodded Dick continued: 
“Mr. Holmes, that letter was a forgery. I 
found it out today.” 

“By George!” exclaimed Inspector Ross, 
“the youngster’s right. Sam was one of the 
cleverest forgers in England. After he forged 
Lady Warickshire’s name to a check for five 
thousand pounds Scotland Yard detailed me 
to the case. I followed him to India. Lost 
him there; picked up his trail again in Seattle. 
He left there a week before I arrived, and 
held up a bank in the Middle West. After 
that we lost track of him until he was re- 
ported in Rochester. Let’s have your 
story.” 

“Well, when the diamond disappeared, he 
made several insinuations, which I was afraid 
might make Mr. Holmes suspect me. That 
made me sore and made me doubt the man. 
The first inkling I had he might not be on the 
level was not until this afternoon, when I 
read in the paper that the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was in Rochester to dedicate a new 
hospital. 

“T knew Mr. Broughton had brought a 
letter of introduction from him so I called the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s hotel. He had never 
heard of Broughton. I would have told you 
right away, Mr. Holmes, but you were over 
at the farm. 

“After the inspectors arrived Mr. Brough- 
ton got up and went into the house. When 
he came out with his bag, jumped in the car 
and started pell-mell down the driveway, I 
was sure he had the diamond and was trying 
to escape, for I remembered two incidents to 
which I had paid little attention when they 
happened. One thing, though, I don’t under- 
stand, is how he thought he could steal the 
diamond without having the house overrun 
with the police as quickly as they could get 
oa How was he going to escape detec- 
lon?” 

“That’s sound reasoning,”’ replied Inspec- 
tor Ross, “‘but you must remember, not an 
American policeman had ever seen him. 
Sam, you know, used to be an actor before he 
went wrong and he’s a past master in the 
art of disguise. He laid his plans well enough, 
but when he saw me drive up with Inspector 
Deveny, he knew I’d recognize him the 
instant I saw him. That’s why he made 
the break. He was nearly successful, for if 
he had gotten to the main road, he would 


Deveny asked. 
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easily have outdistanced us. Probably not 
far away an airplane is waiting for him in 
which he would have started for Mexico. 
You said something about two unusual 
incidents you noticed?” 

“‘After we had all been searched in the 
dining-room,” said Dick, ‘‘and were dressing, 
I noticed Mr. Broughton step up to the table, 
which had been pushed to one side of the 
room, and drain the glass of water that stood 
at his place. 


“‘There was nothing peculiar in drinking a] 


glass of water, but this struck me as funny. 
With his napkin lying right there, he pulled 
his handkerchief out and used it instead. 
Also, he did not dab his lips with it. He held 
it over his mouth for a minute and then, 
crumpling it up in a ball, tucked it back in 
his pocket.” 

“What of it?” asked Mr. Holmes. 

“Just a minute, sir,” Inspector Ross 
interrupted. “I begin to suspect what Hall 
thinks, but let’s hear about the other incident 
first.” 

“The next morning,” Dick continued, “I 
happened to walk upstairs with Broughton. 
We met Thomas coming out of Broughton’s 
room with his dinner jacket over his arm. 
Broughton fairly flew at him and insisted on 
taking the coat away, although it needed 
pressing badly.” 

Inspector Ross regarded him quizzically. 
“Now,” he said “let’s hear what you make 
out of those two incidents.” 

““When the lights went out,” Dick replied, 
‘and I think the second chauffeur threw the 
switch, Broughton dropped the diamond into 
his glass of water. The gem was absolutely 
flawless. The water was crystal clear spring 
water in which the diamond would not 
show. When he drained the glass of water, 
the diamond went into his mouth. When 
he wiped his mouth he got the diamond 
into his handkerchief, and in that way, into 
his pocket. He had just been searched, 
and the safest place he could hide the 
stone was in the clothes Mr. Holmes had 
ransacked so thoroughly. 

‘“‘When Broughton saw Thomas the next 
day with his dinner jacket, he nearly had 
a fit, for the diamond was still in the 
coat.” 

““By George!” exclaimed Inspector Ross, 
“that’s as straight a bit of reasoning as I 
ever heard. I believe you’re right. How 
about it, Sam?” he asked of his prisoner. 
“You might as well tell us.” 

Sam nodded. 

Ducky’s roadster shot through the gate, 
and Saleratus, the Slugger and Ducky 
stormed out to ask what it was all about, 
standing open-mouthed as Inspector Ross 
told them. 

“There are rewards totaling $10,000 
offered for Sam,” concluded the Inspector. 
“Your friend is entitled to a third, isn’t he, 
Deveny?” 

“‘Sure,”’ replied that laconic individual, 
worrying his frazzled stump of a cigar. 

“Why,” gasped Dick, “that’s nearly 
thirty-four hundred dollars, over eight 
hundred each,” he said, turning to his three 
friends. 

“Tt’s your money, not ours,” Saleratus 
reminded him. 

“Shut up, you goat,”’ Dick replied. ‘‘This 
trip was share alike. We split four ways and, 
if you fellows won’t take your share, I'll 
refuse to accept a cent.” 

“Boy,” ejaculated the Slugger, “‘maybe 
eight hundred berries won’t be some help 
toward our school expenses.” 

“College, you mean,” suggested Saleratus. 
“‘We’re all working our way through school 
very nicely. That money goes toward our 
college expenses.” 

“You're right,” said Dick. 

“Tf,” said Saleratus, “Mr. Holmes will 
lend us a hundred dollars we will assign to 
him that much of Dick’s share of the re- 
ward?” 

““Gladly,”’ replied Mr. Holmes, ‘‘and I'll 
also lend you a car in which to finish your 
trip.” 

“Thanks a pile,’”’ said the Owl, “‘we don’t 
need it, the car I mean. I can stick that 
wheel on the LENA in fifteen minutes. The 
motor’s all right. We started in the LENA. 
We'll finish in her.” 

“Sure,” said Dick, ‘“‘let’s Carry on, we'll be 
in Sweetwater in two days.” 

They were. 

THE END 
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Marion High School Concert Band, 
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C. R. Tuttle, Director. 










Pocatello High School Band, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
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imy 
the Band, 


OM somewhere down the street comes 
the beat of drums and the blare of trumpets. 
The Band is coming! Boys—and older folks 
too—tush pell-mell toward the lively music. 
It’s a thrill just to hear a good band. But it’s 
a thousand times more fun to be in the band 
yourself...to pour your whole soul into the 
stirring strains of the victory march...to feel 
that the cheers are for you. 

Think of the trips, the popularity, the opportunities 
for money making that are yours when you're in the 
hand. Ask any band boy what you are missing. Then 
decide to start your musical career now. 


It°*s Easy to Learn on a Conn 


Of course you'll want to start on a Conn. Conn instru- 
ments are the choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest 
artists. Exclusive features and improved manufacturing 
processes make Conns easiest a all to play. Yet vol- 
ume production makes Conns cost you no more than 
any so called standard makes. 

If you can whistle a tune, you'll learn quickly on a 
Conn. Then you'll be in demand for the community, 
school or scout band. If there’s no band near you, Conn 
will show you how to organize one. Factory organizers 
handle all details, arrange for group instruction, pro- 
vide easy financing plan to buy equipment. Starting with 

inners the Conn plan produces a playing band in 60 
to 90 days after first rehearsal. Talk to Dad, your teacher 
or your scoutmaster. Tell them about this free service. 
Then write us for all the interesting facts. 


FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments 

on any Conn 

Conn is the world’s largest band instrument manufac- 

turer and the only manufacturer making e instrument 

used in the band. Any Conn instrument furnished for 

free trial, Easy payments if desired. Write for hand- 

somely illustrated booklet and full details. Mention the 

instrument which interests you most. 

Cc. G. Conn, Ltd., 1007 Conn Bidg. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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C.G.Conn, Ltd., 1007 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, In 


| Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band organizing plan [ }]. Also free literature 





: and details of free trial offer on 
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(Instrument) | 
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PocketGer 


Endurance is one of 
the things that makes 
Pocket Ben a great 
watch...the favorite of 
a legion of boys who 
lead active lives. A 
timekeeper that stands 
the strain of constant 
and vigorous use. 


Pocket Ben is a 
mighty attractive watch 
too, in both design 
and finish. 4nd one 
that will win your 
confidence through its 
timekeeping accuracy 
and dependability. It’s 
a Westclox! 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 


Westclox 
Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 

reliable, Fits any car. 

Quickly attached on dash 
or above wind-shield. 





Lone Scout 


Another Old-Timer 
Returns 
A LETTER received from 
Harold A. Thomas, of 
Oakley, Mich., enclosed his 
reregistration fee for the 
coming year. Lone Scout 
Thomas is a Supreme Scout 
and this will be his fourteenth 
year of continuous service as 
a Lone Scout. He has won all 
the honors of the division; 
that is, he has passed all of 
his Degrees, and won the Booster title as well 
as the Gold Quill. He originally joined in 
January, 1916, and has been a faithful, hard- 
working Scout throughout all his years of 
service. He is a member of the National 
Boy Scout Press 
Association. 


Region Six 

Yearbook 
HE Long 
House has 
received copies 
of the “Region 
Six Yearbook 
for 1928.” This 
is an excellent 
piece of journal- 
ism, published 
by two of our 
outstanding 
Lone Scouts, 
Samuel W. Se- 
well, and Cecil 
E. Malphurs. 
Malphurs was 
Editor-in Chief, 
while Sewell 
acted as Busi- 
ness Manager. 
The balance of 
the staff are as 
follows: Asso- 
ciate Editor, 
James H. C. 
Thomas; Fea- 
ture Editor, D. 
Richard Mc- 
Glohon; North 
Carolina Editor 
Howard McKenzie; South Carolina Editor, 
Weldon James; Florida Editor, Spencer Cole- 
man; Georgia Editors, P. Brownand Jim Thom- 
as; Publicity Manager, Edward“ Sparks” Mok- 
ray; Circulation Manager, Robert C. Dooley. 
The Yearbook is bound in very attractive 
imitation leather cover-stock, with “Region 


Ra 
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| Six Yearbook, 1928,” embossed in gold 
| letters. It is printed in two colors, and some 
pages have three. Each page has a decora- 


tive heading, depicting the Lone Indian and 
the Boy Scout. Photos of Scout Officials 
and well-known Scouts add to the interest. 
The book itself consists of sixty pages and a 
double cover, and contains many interesting 
and worthwhile articles. It is a very com- 
mendable piece of work. 


New Charters Awarded 

‘THEODORE E. TINDELL, one of the 

old-timers well-known for his artistic 
ability, has entered the field of journalism 
with The American Literator, while charter 
has just been issued by Reford Duck of 
Parsens, Tenn., for his publication, The Scout 
Bugler. Tindell’s address is Binofield, Tenn. 
Looks as though there will be some keen 
journalistic competition from Region 5. 


Jamboree ‘‘Scouting’’ 

OF COURSE all Lone Scouts interested 

in Journalism are interested in the 
National Boy Scout Press Association. Ten 
qualified members of the organization did 
splendid work at the World Jamboree, in 
preparing the American Camp’s Morning 
Paper, Scouting. They also prepared the 
news of the American camp for the inter- 
national camp daily Daily Arrowe. Lawrence 
J. Miron, of Worcester, Mass., who is Presi- 
dent of the N. B.S. P. A., headed the group. 


Farm Granges 


OME very interesting reports are coming 
in from Area Councils and Scout Execu- 





tives, indicating that some splendid relation- 


a) 
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Good Combination! 


Lone Scout, Handbook, Signboard and Out-of-doors indicate 
good Scouting 


+ 
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ships have been created be- 

tween Rural Scouting and the 

farm granges in various States 

of the Union. The Depart- 

ment of Rural Scouting and 

the Granges of America should 

have helpful and constructive 

cooperative relationship. The 

Farm Grange is made up of 

the best farm citizens of the 

country and is one of the 

oldest institutions recogniz- 

ing the whole family in its 
policies and programs. Lone Scouts who 
know but little about Grange history should 
write to Mr. Louis J. Taber, 970 College } 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, who is National 
Grange Master. Ask for the outline of Grange | 
history by Dr. | 
Atkins. 

There are now 
in the United 
States 8,000 Po- 
mona and sub- 
ordinate 
Granges with 
approximately 
800,000 mem- | 
bers. The State | 
of Maine has | 
400 Subordin- | 
ate Grangesand | 
50,000 mem-| 
bers. Massa- | 
chusetts has 300 | 
Subordinate 
Granges, and | 
about 50,000 | 
members. New | 
York State has | 
goo Granges 
and 130,000 
members. Ohio 
has 700 Granges 
with 83,000 
members. The 
State of Wash- 
y) —_ ington has 250 
Vhe gam 1: Granges and 

200,000 mem- 


rs. 

The National 
Grange is pro- 
moting Juvenile Grange work and some splen- 
did development has been accomplished ina | 
number of States. Ohio, Pennsylvania, New | 
York State, Oregon and Washington have ap- 
proximately 100 juvenile Granges each. The | 
age limit is between 6 and 14. After boys | 
reach 14 or over, they may join the regular | 
senior Grange. The Lone Scout work is es- | 
pecially valuable in its relation to Granges | 
because any Grange member of Scout age 
may become a Lone Scout and in this way | 
strengthen the Grange program without 
interfering with the local group organization 
of Juvenile Grange. In Granges where there 
are no Juvenile activities, the Officials will 
welcome work of Scouting in connection with 
the Grange. 








Questions and Answers 


Q. What are the functions of a Lone Scout 
Friend and Counselor? 

A. He serves as examiner for the Lone 
Scout’s advancement program and signs all 
application blanks for Tenderfoot, Second | 
Class, First Class, Life and Star ranks, and | 
recommends as does a Scoutmaster the Scout | 
for other considerations, but does not act | 
as Examiner in Merit Badge work in which | 
he is not especially approved by the Council | 
or by the Lone Scout office. He may be 
counselor for Merit Badge Subjects in which 
he is specially competent. 

Q. Is a Tribe Chief equivalent to Patrol 
Leader? 

A. No. While both are leaders of organ- 
ized groups, a Tribe Chief is elected by the 
group, and a Patrol Leader is, as a rule, ap- 
pointed by the Scoutmaster. 

Q. When does a Lone Scout receive his 
certificate of Membership? 

A. When he has passed the Tenderfoot 
test he receives his regular membership 
certificate, which gives him all Scout privi- 
leges, permits him to wear the uniform and 
makes him a full-fledged member of the great 
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brotherhood of Scouting. 
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You won't 
have to come in 
WHEN IT RAINS! 








“BILLY, come in the house 
this minute. It’s raining!” 

American boys don’t hear 
that call so often, these days. 
Mothers know their sons are 
all right, no matter how hard 
it pours, if they’re wearing 
real Tower’s Fish Brand 
Slickers and water-proof 
Middy Hats. 

A Fish Brand Slicker is 
the snuggest, sturdiest rain 
protection a boy can own. 
The same brand that Grand 
Banks fishermen have been 
wearing for more than ninety 
years, and the favorite of 
cowboys and forest rangers, 
as well as college men. 

Wear your Fish Brand 
Slicker whenever it’s stormy 
—to school, on errands, hik- 
ing, riding your bike. You'll 
keep comfortable and dry. 

Stores in every town carry 
genuine Tower’s Fish Brand 
Slickers. Look for the label. 
Write for free booklet. A. J. 
Tower Company, 14 Sim- 
mons Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Tower Canadian Ltd., To- 
ronto, Canada. 
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| Corey Takes the Scout Trail | 
| (Concluded from pager3 ) 
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Scout work, Tommy. But it looks to me as 
if one part of the Scout Law is just as im- 
portant as another. And that means that 
thrift is just as important as tying knots. 
\ren’t there some Scouts that make Scouting 
« pretty expensive business?” 

“Troop Six never did,” I said. But 
though I didn’t come right out with it, I 
wondered about Hopewell and Troop Four- 
teen and some others I knew. 

“Most of our boys know more or less 
about work,” I said, thinking of Corey, 
“but they don’t get money out of it.” 

“That’s a good way to make them hate 
work for good.” 

Friday night I took up the uniform idea 
with the Troop. But I began with some- 
thing else. In the first place I told them 
that if we were going on trying to beat 
Troop Fourteen (and that seemed to be 
their chief ambition), that we couldn’t 
afford to lose interest; and that now that 
Scammon had won the cooking contest for 
us, it was up to all of them to learn to cook, 
so we wouldn’t lose if something should 
happen to Scammon. They agreed to that. 
And then I went on to say that it was camp- 
fire cooking I meant, and that there was a 
whole lot of outdoor Scouting they didn’t 
know much about, and that the best way to 
vet it done was in the summer while the 
weather was good; and that I’d give them a 
hike once a week, only I had a lot of work 
to do, and they would probably have to help 
me with it, but that I would pay them what- 
ever was right. And then I told them that in 
one way it didn’t make such a lot of difference 
how badly we beat Troop Fourteen in rallies, 
for Fourteen was the best-uniformed Troop 
in town, and people noticed it. 

‘And what are we going to do about that?” 
I finished. 

“T can get a uniform,” said Skelly. 

“What difference does it make how we’re 
dressed,” growled Barnnes, “so long as 
we’ve got the goods?” 

“‘A fat chance we’ve got, anyway,” flared 
Corey, looking down at his faded stockings 
and broken shoes. ‘But I’d like to show— 
but she—she—” and his voice died away in 
sulky mutterings. 

“Oh, we can do it,’ I said. ‘It won’t be 
any harder than that knot board—only a 
little longer. Suppose next fall, or maybe 
sooner, when there’s some sort of a big 
Scout doings—and there’ll probably be one, 
though nobody knows yet when or what it 
will be—and everybody will be looking to 
some of the older Troops to make a fine 
showing, we just spring something on them. 
A uniform and all the necessary equipment 
only costs a little over ten dollars, anyway. 
Any one of you can make that in three 
months, if you don’t blow in all you make at 
soda fountains and movies. And anyhow, 
somebody’s got to help me’ mow lawns. 
Monday afternoon I want all of you to come 
up to my house early, and we’ll have a hike 
down in the Hangman Valley, with a camp- 
fire supper. But it will probably be the last 
one, unless some of you will help me with 
my work,” 

When the meeting broke up, Corey sidled 
up to me looking over his shoulder to see 
that nobody was listening. 

“Please, Mr. Chessley,”’ he said. ‘I'd like 
to help you a lot. I just love to work around 
grass and flowers. Only—well, if you could 
just take it up with that old fat slob! She 
says now school is out, I haven’t anything 
to do, and I’ll have to help her a lot, because 
she gets all tired out. But I would like to 
have a uniform.” 

I didn’t feel like tackling any fat slobs at 
all. And she wouldn’t have any respect for 
me anyway. So I put the matter up to Mr. 
Fielding. He said he’d take it up with her 
if I would go with him. 

“Sunday afternoon,” he said. “But we’ve 
got to play it carefully, Tommy, my boy. 
If you let her know Joe’s got a chance to 
make some real money, she’ll get it all away 
from him. And if you put it that you just 
want to do something for Joe, she won’t be 
interested.” 

_When we made our call we found Mr. 
Corey there, too; a little spindly man, who 
looked sort of helpless and worried. © Mrs. 
Corey was sitting in a rocker by the window, 
eating out of a box of chocolate. And I 


saw right away how Joe got his name for _ 
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her. She was certainly fat, or rather sort 
of puffy. But she was all dolled up, as if 
she thought she was pretty. But there was 
a rip in one sleeve of her silk blouse, and 
under the powder her neck wasn’t clean, and 
she had on some cheap sporty shoes with a 
button off one of them. From the sound, 
Joe seemed to be in the kitchen, washing 
dishes. 

“We came to see about Joe,” began Mr. 
Fielding. 

“‘What’s that little loafer been up to 
now?” asked Mrs. Corey, sourly. 

“Not anything. We were just wondering 
—well, you see, we want to get the boys in 
the troop into uniform.” 

“Uniform? You mean spend a lot of 
money on that little snipe, the way I knew 
things would likely be just because he’s a 
Scout? Well, I can tell you right now, 
there’s nothing doing, so far as I am con- 
cerned. Just about half my work—and 
there’s enough of it, let me tell you that— 
is slaving away taking care of that youngster. 
But when it comes to togging him all up in 
fancy clothes, I draw the line.” 

“Tt wouldn’t cost so much,” said Mr. 
Fielding with a gulp, ‘and we thought 
possibly he might earn it.” 

“Earn it? Him? You mean you’ve got 
a job for him?” 

“Not exactly a job. I suppose, too, you 
need him around home to help you part of 
rd time. I wouldn’t want to interfere with 
that.” 

“You wouldn’t be interfering with much, 
as far as he’s any help to me. Now he’s 
out of school it keeps me in a fret, just to 
know where he is and what he’s doing.” 

“That’s just it,” I broke in. “I’ve got a 
lot of lawn and garden work, and sometimes 
I could use Joe. He wouldn’t make a great 
lot, but he will be off the streets, and you 
won’t have to worry about him. He’d 
probably make enough to get his uniform, 
and—and—” I did some quick thinking— 
“days when we're really busy he’d probably 
have lunch with me somewhere. [’ll take 
good care of him, and guarantee he won’t 
get into any trouble. And sometimes, if 
it’s all right with you, I’d like to take him 
for a hike in the woods, and maybe stay to 
supper. That’s part of Scouting, and we 

think Joe’s going to be a pretty good Scout 
and be a credit to you.” 

She sat there rocking back and forth, 
munching chocolates, and debating all that. 
If I had her sized up right, she’d hate to give 
up having Joe around to do half her work 
for her; but on the other hand, if he was 
away most of the day, she’d be free to put 
in her time about as she liked. 

Two or three times Mr. Corey had started 
to say something, but had looked over at 
Mrs. Corey, and seemed to change his mind. 
But now he spoke right out. 

“You let him go, Maud, and then days 
when he’s off in the woods we could go out 
to supper somewhere. If he neglects any 
of his chores, I’ll do them nights when I 
get home.” 

‘All right,” she said, giving him a sort of 
sulky smile. “That wouldn’t hurt you a 
mite, either.” 

Mr. Corey followed us out. 

“That’s all bunk about Joe’s being a 
loafer, and her worrying about where he is,” 
he said, once we were out on the sidewalk. 
‘*Joe’s a good youngster. But she just detests 
youngsters generally. Don’t you give Joe 
his money, though, or she’ll get it away from 
him. You can give it to me, or owe it to him 
till he gets his uniform. And keep Joe up 
there on the hill among the gardens and 
lawns, or out in the woods, all you can, 
whether you need him or not. The doctor 
says he ought to be out in the country 
somewhere, but I—well, I just can’t afford 
it. There’s likely to be some trouble over 
this, but I guess I can go through with it.” 

“Well, I’ll want him to-morrow,” I said, 
“and in the evening the Troop is going to 
have supper out in the woods, so he won’t 
be home till dark.” 

“That’s what he needs,” said Mr. Corey, 
turning toward the house. As he drew near 
the door, his whole figure seemed to wilt. 

“He’s a good deal of a worm,” said Mr. 
Fielding, “but somehow I think one of these 
days he’s going to turn.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) 
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MISSISSIPPI MILES, who had explored un- 
known country with Fremont, the Pathfinder, 
who had followed trails of adventure with Kit 
Carson, who had shot buffalo with Maxwell the 
hunter, and fought many a good fight alongside 
of Wild Bill the trapper, is coming back. 


To old readers of Boys’ Life the return of Mis- 
sissippi Miles will bring back memories of adventure 
on the prairies and in the Rockys. For Mississippi 
Miles was no ordinary boy. Even his name was a 
mystery. Found, at the age of four floating down the 
Mississippi on the wreck of a flooded shack, he had 
grown up next to the river that gave him its name. 


And now Mississippi Miles and Tige his dog 
are going with Wild Bill up into the lake country, 
for there are rumors of gold in the land of the war- 
ring Sioux. But adventures start on the wharf at 
Natchez. Four “underloppers,” men who follow a 
trapping trail, to take pelts and a scalp if necessary, 
attack Mississippi Miles as the story opens. 


COMING IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two), please send BOYS’ LIFE for 
six months, one year, two years (cross out two), beginning with the 
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e thrill of Fall 


" BOYS’ LIFE 


Campin Po 0s 


A lot of Scouts prefer the Fall of the year to 
realize their full appreciation of the Camp- 


ing Season. 


es - aig. 


Handbook for Patrol Leaders 


Hrere’s the book to —_ you in your plan for advance- 
ment, A regular gold mine of information. Tells you 
how to run your Patrol and train the other fellows to 
follow in your footsteps as you advance higher. Next to 
the Handbook, the most valuable Scout book a fellow 
can have. Ask your Scoutmaster or your Scout Executive. 


Price, 75c 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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There is atinge of crispness in the air. The 
—_ migratory birds are flocking to the South- 
: land,—Nature is then viewed at its best. In 
fact, the Scout is prepared and in better con- 
dition after a summer of activity, to continue 
the healthy, strenuous outdoor life of a real 
American boy. 


These pages carry equipment suggestions for 
Scouts who may want to replace some of the old 
articles in their Duffle Bag or to start off with some 
extra new pieces. 


Official Boy Scout Flashlight 


Specially designed for Boy Scout requirements. May be worn 
on belt as a marching light, suspended by its own ring as a 
temporary tent light or stood up erect if desired. Has 200- 
foot range with focusing lenses for spotlight or wide-area 
focus. Switch permits use for signaling or it may belocated for 
steady light. Case is durable khaki-colored finish. Prepaid. 


No. 1278 Complete Price, $2.00 





(ombination Tool Kit 


A handy, practical outfit: Knife, Reamer, Files, Saw, Chisel, 
Screwdriver, Cork Puller and Cap Lifter, in case with center 
compartment for pocketbook. Each tool attaches firmly to 
knife and handle is quickly removable. Easily carried in 
pocket. Tools large enough for real work. An article every 
Scout values. Shipping weight, 12 ozs. 


No. 1186 Prepaid, $2.50 


Official Sharpenin g Stone 


t will put a keen, fast-cutting edge on 
your Scout knife—your hand axe—your 
mess knives or any of the edge tools in 
a Scout outfit. Made of Carborundum—the greatest of all 
sharpening materials. Diameter, 3 in. complete with belt case. 
Prepaid. 


No. 1325 Price, 65c 





Folding (andle Lantern 


Splendid for Scouts and other uses. Collapses flat for pocket. 
Stormproof galvanized iron with aluminum reflector. Ship 
ping weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 1258 Price, $1.00 
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It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity wanted, the 
name of the article, and, when necessary, state size and 
color. 





Figure up the total cost of the articles you order and 
enclose the amount required, including enough to pay 
postage according to the weight. 


The best way to send money is by post-office money or- 
der, express money order or your personal check. If you 
find it necessary to send currency, have the letter regis- 
tered, if possible. 


Our system makes it possible for us to deliver your order 
to the post-office or railroad company WITHIN TWEN- 
TY-FOUR HOURS after we receive it. 


A new Catalog of Boy Scout 
Equipment will be mailed to 
every boy by the first of No- 


vember. Watch out for it! 
































Official “Boy Scout Knives 
hh ‘Boy Scout Field Glasses 
h Re lation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting J G 
gu . 8 & 
In blade, screw driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, Piessure and profit are delivered from good field glasses. 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. Useful in signaling, in study of birds om stars. This glass 
$e ‘ be : has achromatic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted field 
R Make. Prepaid ee 8 
n- Ss oe of view. Tan leather mounting and dull finish. Tan case 
No. 1496 Price, $1.50 with shoulder straps. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 
ue ““Ulster’’ Brand. Prepaid. No. 1212 Each, $7.50 
eal “Upton” No. 1502 Price, $1.50 
on” _Mess Kit , ? Offici : : 
ial Firemaking Set 
Small Size ‘ ‘ 
Official “Boy Scout Whistle Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup can, cup, stew J and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood 
for or fry pan sal Site broiler. Separate handles for each article. One of the finest whistles made. Highly polished nickel finish is especially recommended by Dudley W. Smith, Champion 
All parts nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or haver- on brass; furnished with ring for attaching. Marked with Fire 7 Friction Expert of the world, for quick results. Pack- 
old sack. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. Official Boy Scout Emblem. Somewhat resembles the Police age of tinder furnished. Prepaid. 
‘ Whistles. P : 
ome No. 1001 Price, $1.75 . No. 1532 Price, $1.00 
No. 1281 Prepaid, 35c 
Official “Boy Scout -Axes Official “Boy Scout Haversack 
Hanay at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one Adopted after many months of experimenting and con- 
piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting sultations with hunters, trappers and leading camping 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leather authorities. It is a decided improvement over any haversack 
8g P P y 
¢ worn sheath. on the market today and is the most — article of a 
ng as a “‘Plumb’’ Brand. Prepaid. Scout’s equipment. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
a No. 1510 Price, $1.80 No. 573 Price, $2.50 
ated for “Collins’’ Brand. Prepaid 
, . Prepaid. 
paid. ‘. ‘ - 
2.00 No. 1507 Price, $1.80 «Wear-Ever” Aluminum (anteen Materials for Archery Set {5 feet} 
° . Made of h mless aluminum losed in tight- One best imported lemonwood bow stave 5 feet; 14 dozen 
Official ‘Boy Scout Lariat soca Lhaki fele prise. por Fen chen eon ras pds ferrule arrowheads; 34 dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches ; 
4 ae cool. Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. turkey feathers, for six arrows; piece of beeswax; grey flax 
Scouts now-a-days are finding great use for the Lariat in Canteen is concaved to fit wearer's hip. Capacity sli hely for bow string. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 
dditi he Scout Guard rope. It is especially useful ee ee 
addition to the Scout Guard rope. It is especially usefu . Shippi ight, 2 Ibs. 
and practical for uses on hike an in camp. The new Scout ite i. an a Pri $2.75 No. 1543 Per Set, $2.50 
Lariat is 20 feet in length and is made of Sampson Spot Cord. oO. rice, ° 
This cord is absolutely the strongest and best on the market 
today. 4 " 
: «‘Wear-Ever” (00k Kit 
No. 1070 Price, $1.40 
Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Outfit consists 
es Official First Aid ‘Belt “Pouch soy hs toot fos keting Micdee‘ciating pat eich 
, Chisel, Lae eyes a 
h center An outfit that is prized by the entire field because it is so cover drinking cup, and stew pan which also serves as plate 
irmly to compact and still contains all the essential ingredients of a or soup bowl. Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and lock 
ried in first-aid pouch. Every Scout and Scout Official should have together, hence do not rattle. Khaki carrying case with 
le every one before starting to camp or on a hike. Furnished with adjustable strap. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 
canvas belt carrier. The contents are as follows: N. i 
o. 1200 Price, $2.25 
1 Sterile Gauze, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 4 
$2. 50 cs Sterile Gauze Bandage, Ser x6 yds. Official ‘Bo Scout Compass 
x Collate Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, z in. x z yd. ry 
t Envelope H. F. M ochrome Gauze - : - 
1 Tube “First Aid for Buras” Heavily magnetized, delicately balanced and extremely 
sensitive. Centers are jeweled and a stop lifts the needle off 
1 Mercurochrome Swab The Official Boy , : : aoe ; 
Vi ; i center point when lid of case is closed. Dial is of aluminum. 
3 Vivo Rolls in Carton Scout Seal ; : ; ; i 
: this seal Needle is of Bar Pattern. Mounted in thin model olive-drab 
1 Tube Soap in Carton ly hi 
1 Small First Aid Booklet. metal hunter case strongly hinged. 
ae * No. 1548 Prepaid, 75c ¢ No. 1076 Price, $2.50 
case. 
re, 65C B . 
xe pocket. National Council Chicago Service Station San Francisco Service Station New York Retail Store 
jor. Ship 2 Park Avenue 37 So. Wabash Avenue 583 Market Street Boy Scout Trading Post 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 20 East 33rd Street 


$1.00 
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At the South Pole 


They took Burgess Radio Batteries. So did 
Wilkins. In fact, Burgess Radio Batteries are 
used by most expeditions. Both in years past 
and today. Every test proves that they have 
no equal in power, service and dependability. 
Tell Dad these facts and ask him to use these 
batteries in your set at home. 


Ask For Them By Number 
“Super B”No.21308 “Super B” No. 22308 


Made especially for Designed for g 1, all- 
heavy current consum- around use on sets requir- 
ing sets. ing only average power. 


$425 $995 


BURGESS BATTERY CO., Gen. Sales Office: Chicago 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 





No Store: eum the Corner” 


So the Byrd Expedition Couldn't take a Chance 
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A good shine covers a multi- 


shines. + 7 





of shoe sins. * * 
or new, keep your shoes 
and trim with frequent 


If you 


propose to put your best foot 
forward —see that it is well 
polished. * * It 


counts a lot with men who 


quick decisions! 


EVERY MORNING RISE 
AND SHINE WITH 


2 wil SHINOVA 


LARGE 5 ALL COLORS 
AT ALL 
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THE HOME. 
SHOE POLISHES 
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H ERE is a story written by a twelve-year-old 

boy in competition for a prize offered to 
the Aviation Class in the Lincoln Schoob of 
Teachers College, New York, and was awarded 
the medal. The subject was the “‘ Rocket Plane.” 


By Rocket Plane to the Dead Star 
By Dayton Voorhees, Jr. 

“Tt is impossible to surmount the belt of 
atmosphere which recent observations have 
disclosed to be several hundred miles of 
thickness.” 

“But air does not attain that height, does 
it, Professor?” 

“No, it does not. But there is a mixture 
up there which is somewhat like the poison 
gas which destroyed London in the great 
war of 1948-1953,” said the professor. “If 
one bit of that got into your lungs, you 
would be dead in a second.” 

“But look at this design of mine,” said I. 
“Tt is hermetically 
sealed, and if you will 








Fight days passed without using a recket, 
still in the grasp of the mysterious current. 
On the morning of the ninth day, one of the 
crew came rushing up to me and said: “Sir, 
the professor thinks we are in an atmosphere 
because we have stopped moving. He can 
see a planet or star or something and we 
are only 400 miles from it, sir, and he re- 
quests your presence in the control cabin im- 
mediately.” 

I hurried in and shoved the professor aside 
from the telescope and took a look. Clearly 
outlined was a high mountain flanked on 
each side by fields of reddish brown color 
which we later learned was the color of what 
we would call grass on earth. 

“Start the rockets,” I yelled. 

Ed and Tom ran to the tubes and lit three 
rockets. The land came rapidly nearer. | 
was now using the flippers to guide the ship. 
In half an hour we landed! 

“Nobody must get 
out until I have tested 





come out and look at the 
finished product, you 
will see that no gas can 
come in.” 

I took him out to my 
shed and showed him 
the machine. It was 
150 feet long and could 
carry eight men. It 
had two shells, a foot 
apart. Between these 
shells were the rocket 
tubes. Each tube was 
loaded, and ten more 
rockets for each tube 
were in the storeroom. 


~ 
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QUESTIONS 


. What is “gold beaters skin’’? 
What is a “‘statoscope”’? 
What is a “‘manometer’’? 
What is a “‘sausage balloon”? cals. 
What is a “‘fish’’? 
What is the “‘center of buoy- 
ancy” in an airship? 

. Why does an airplane have 
ailerons and not a dirigible? 
. What is known as “decalage’’? 


. What is the “center of pres- 
sure” of an airplane wing? 


. What is an “airfoil”? 


the air, or whatever 
they have here,” said 
the professor. He stuck 
out a tube to get a 
specimen of air and then 
retired to his chemi 
In a few minutes 
he came back and said, 
“This atmosphere is all 
right to breathe, but it 
has more oxygen than 
our earth’s atmosphere 
has.” 

We rushed to the 
hatch and ran out. At 
first we had slight head 








The rocket plane was 15 

feet wide and was shaped 

like a long lean cigar. The quarters were as 
comfortable as we could make them. There 
were folding bunks, and when they were 
folded back we had a place to play cards and 
games. There was a storeroom where the 
provisions were kept, and a telescope com- 
partment where there was a powerful tele- 
scope. On the outside of the plane there were 
two flippers, one on each side, 8 feet long 
and 5 feet wide, to help steer it in our 
atmosphere. 

“When do we start?” asked the professor. 

‘We start as soon as the last balloon has 
come down with the latest weather reports,” 
I replied. 

‘How shall we get air?” he asked. 

“See this little machine here? 
make oxygen out of salt!” 

The next morning we started. We did 
not know where we were going, but we 
thought we would cruise around for a while, 
and then settle down on Mars or some other 
planet. When we started, we went off with 
such a shock that everybody was instantly 
made unconscious. When I woke up, I sat 
up dizzily and looked around. The Rocket 
was speeding along at a terrific rate. I re- 
vived the crew and the Professor. The names 
of the crew were: Ralph and Jack Lewis, 
Ed Renfrew, Ted Scott, Harry Jackson and 
Bill Foster. 

After we had had a good meal, we started 
to get our position. I was very surprised 
to learn that we were just passing the moon. 
On the second day we had used only ten of 
the 500 extra rockets. The rockets were very 
curious. They were loaded into the tube the 
same way a gun is loaded. The powder is 
hydraulically pressed at a hole drilled at 
the bottom and when the rocket is lighted, 
gasses shoot out and propel it along. 

About 10:00 o’clock of the second morning, 
the professor came hurrying into the living 
compartment and almost screamed. ‘We 
are in the grip of a powerful current of 
gravity. It has taken us out of our solar 
system and that is what is making us go 
so fast. Our rockets are of no use in prevent- 
ing us!” 

I hurried into the control cabin. It was 
too true. We were being swept along at 
100 miles a second. I told the crew. ‘There 


It will 








is nothing to do but wait,” I said. 
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aches, but we soon got 
accustomed to them. 

I wanted to find out where we were, and 
when I was looking through the telescope | 
could see faintly our sun and our solar sys 
tem, at least part of our solar system. | 
could see Venus, Jupiter and most of all, 
Mars. The world we are now on is not Mars 
as we had supposed. 

I rushed out and told the professor and the 
crew. 

“Where do you think we are?” asked the 
professor. 

“T think we are on one of the dead stars 
that astronomers can locate by the reflectiors 
they cast on other stars,”’ said I. 

‘“What shall we do now?” asked the pro 
fessor. 

“T think we had better explore, but no 
one must leave the ship alone; everybod) 
must travel in pairs.” 

The next morning everyone started out 
except two of the crew who had stayed with 
the Rocket. The professor and I searche: 
all over without finding a thing. When we 
came back to the ship, there were the other 
four. 

“‘What did you find out?” I called to 
them. 

“We found out that this reddish brown 
stuff, like grass, cuts like a razor,” said Ted, 
“but if you wet it, it gets as soft as cloth. 
What did you find out?” 

“We tried to climb a tree at least a foot 
thick, and the whole tree bent down to form 
an inverted U. The tree was just like jelly.” 

So the days passed. We explored all over 
and not a sign of habitation did we find. On 
the fifth day I woke up with a shrill chatter- 
ing in my ears. I looked out of the observa- 
tion windows and what I saw caused me to 
shout to the crew. ‘Come here boys, in a 
hurry!” 

They came in with a rush. What a sight 
met their eyes! The ship was surrounded 
by the funniest looking people I had ever 
seen. They had the bodies of men except 
that they had no heads. They had mouths 
right out in the middle of their chests and 
their eyes were in lumps on their shoulders. 
They were evidently very strong, but though 
they were screaming at us in a foreign 
language, they were evidently friendly. 

“Shall we go out?” asked Ted. 

“We might as well since we cannot stay 
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here all the time,” I replied, ‘‘but everybody 
must take a rifle with 100 cartridges and 
two revolvers with 100 bullets for each of 
them.” 

We hastened to the storeroom and armed 
ourselves. We opened the hatch on the top 
of the Rocket and all climbed out. Imme- 


diately a hush fell on the creatures. Then’ 


there was a bustle and one of them with many 
brown ornaments on his body came stalking 
out and addressed us in words which sounded 
like the following: ‘‘kiwk-blongik-matikm,” 
which we later learned was the official greet- 
ing of this strange planet. 

“Shall we go down?” asked Bill. 

“T guess we might as well,” said I, “but 
everyone must keep his hand on his 


We descended to the ground and were im- 
mediately surrounded by the creatures. The 
one who had first spoken to us came forward. 
I could see that the other creatures held him 
in respect. He addressed us again and 
waited for a reply. 

“We can’t understand that lingo,” said 
Ed, “but if you would talk English, we might: 
understand you.” 

The creature then motioned us to accom- 
pany him. 

“Shall we go?” asked Harry. 

“‘We might as well,” said the professor. 
“They do not seem to have anything to 
hurt us with.” 

So we went along. We walked for about 
six hours and did not feel at all tired although 
this was the longest walk we had taken so 
far. All the time the leader had been coach- 
ing me in their language. He pointed out 
different objects and repeated their names. 
So at the end of the walk, he and I could 
talk a little together. 

Suddenly he stopped and pointed. “Our 
city,” he said. 

We entered the city which was composed 
of some holes in the ground. He took us 
down one of these holes which opened into a 
large room with smaller rooms branching 
out of it. We sat down on funny looking 
stools and another creature placed before,us 
a dish full of pink liquid with chunks of 
black stuff bobbing around in it. Our host 
motioned for us to eat. It tasted somewhat 
like chicken broth and the black stuff’ like 
lamb. I asked him what it was made of and 
he said that they took pieces of the trees 
which were like jelly and boiled them in a 
strange liquid which they use as we use water. 
This soup resulted. 

After the meal he and his family went to 
their chambers and left us alone. We talked 
for about an hour, then began to get drowsy 
and retired to our chambers. 

Day after day passed; the days turned into 
months. We learned a great deal about this 
star and its inhabitants. When about six 
months had passed, we thought about going 
home. We spoke about this to our host ‘and 
he immediately put up a great cry. But we 
persisted and finally he let us go. We got 
aboard the Rocket and lit twenty-five rockets 
at the same time. 

We were made unconscious by the shock. 
When we came to, we were going very 
slowly. For fifteen days we fought our way 
against this current. On the sixteenth day we 
got into the Earth’s gravity. We had some 
difficulty in locating our base, but we finally 
did so and landed after seven months of 
exploration. 

The pictures that we had taken on, the 
new world were given to the National Geo- 
graphic Society with a detailed account: of 
our adventures and appeared in the Septem- 
ber number, 1998. 


Questions and Answers 
What is a “rocket” plane? 
A rocket plane is a plane or glider propelled 


by the reaction from the explosion of powder 
in rockets at the rear. 








What is the reaction principle of propulsion? 

.The reaction principle of propulsion means 
that a body is moved forward by the recoil 
of exploding rockets like the recoil of a gun 
or the sudden release of gas from a nozzle. 
The first steam engine, “Hero’s” engine, 
utilized this principle. 

What is a “‘ helicogyre’’? 

A helicogyre is the name applied to re- 
volving wing machines whose windmill-like 
wings are rotated by motors driving pro- 
pellers placed on the rotating wings them- 
selves, the advantage being that they can 
by the use of small motors rotate the heli- 
copter-like wings with sufficient speed to lift 
the machine vertically and by a separate 
motor and propeller or, by tilting the ma- 
chine forward, make forward speed in the 
manner of a helicopter. They can also hover 
and make vertical descents. 


W hat is the ‘‘empennage’’? 

The empennage is that portion of the tail 
which bears the fin, rudder, stabilizer, ele- 
vators and tail-skid, sometimes called the 
tail assembly. 


What is “‘wash in”? 

To counteract the torque of the motor or 
the tendency of the motor to rotate the whole 
machine to the left about the thrust line of 
the engine and propeller, the left wing must 
give more lift than the right one as by warp- 
ing the left wing tip:—that is, pulling down 
the trailing edge of the wing by means of the 
interplane wires, or whatever means there are 
for aligning the wings in the process of rigging. 
This is called “‘ washing in” the wing tip and 
amounts to giving the wing tip a slightly | 
larger angle of incidence than the root. 


What is “wash out’? 


Conversely a decrease in incidence is called 
“wash out.”” Also a slang term for a total 
wreck, 


What is a “sweep back”? 

“Sweep back” is the term applied when 
the wing tips retreat back from the center 
and the wing somewhat resembles the shape 
of a boomerang. 


What is “ pendulum stability”’? 

Pendulum stability is well illustrated by 
a parasol monoplane without any dihedral 
which is laterally stable. 


What is the “‘burble point’’? 

The critical angle or “‘burble point” of an 
airplane wing is reached when it assumes too 
great an angle of incidence. It will slow 
up the flying speed to such an extent that 
the lift will be reduced and the airplane 
will “‘stall” or come to a stop in flight, and 
having lost flying speed will aul over on one 
wing or the other and go into a spin. This is 
caused by a sudden alteration of the air 
flow over the camber of the top surface of the 
air foil, and air flow in which there are so 
many eddy currents that there is a dead air 
region which offers resistance without pro- 
ducing any useful lifting effort. It is just 
at this point that the Handley-Page wing 
slots, when used, are effective to restore the 
flow of air over the wing and retain the lifting 
effect for a longer period. 


What is an “ anemometer”’? 


An anemometer is an instrument for 
measuring the velocity of the wind. It con- 
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Collect and save coupons from 
Octagon Soap Products. They'll 
“buy” any Scoutarticle youneed 
without your paying out a cent. 
Fill in and mail blank at bottom 


AVE you heard how Scouts all over 

the country are getting their equip- 
ment now without paying money for it? 
They’re earning it in one of the easiest 
ways possible. 

They collect and save coupons from 
Octagon Soap Products. There are six 
Octagon Soap Products with which you 
get coupons. Note the picture of them 
below. The coupon is on the wrapper 
or on the carton. Some coupons have 
double value. 

Your mother may be using Octagon 
Soap Products now. Ask her. She’ll be 
glad to let you have the coupons. And 
if she isn’t using Octagon at present, she 
no doubt will do so, if you explain to 
her about the coupons. 

Then there are your mother’s friends 
and neighbors. See how many of them 
are using Octagon Soap Products. If 
some aren’t at present using them, sug- 
gest that they do. Establish a “route.” 
Make regular collections of coupons. 
You'll be amazed how quickly the cou- 
pons mount up. Soon you'll have a big 
pile that you can exchange for any piece 
of Scout equipment you need. 

Or perhaps your troop may need some- 
thing special in the way of equipment, 
such as a patrol flag or shelter tent. 
Suggest to the fellows that they, too, 





Here are the numbers of coupons from Octa- 
gon Soap Products required to get various 
pieces of equipment. Read them carefully. 


. Co Rag tand No. 
uipment and mo oppons pment s coppers 


out No. re 
Hat (503)........ 525 Belt (529) 3665 see 
Handbook (3100).110 Coo t ( ). 
Neckerchief (673) 75 ery ase) mee 
Slide (602-684)... 85 Breeches (651) . 425 


Shirt (687) ...... 275 Flashlight (1278) 300 
Whistle (1006)... 50 Stockings (528)..100 

NOTE: All orders for premium merchan- 
dise must be countersigned by your scout- 
master, 














sists of four hemispherical cups made of thin | 
aluminum or copper, fastened on the ends | 
of four horizontal arms at right angles to | 
each other and mounted on a vertical | 
spindle. The speed of motion of the cups is | 
transmitted to a dial graduated to read the 
velocity of the wind in miles and tenths of 
miles. They are also made to register auto- 
matically upon a chart. 




















Magnus, “not Europe’s, if they want the Old 
World radio audiences to hear them do 
anything more than cheer boxing matches 
and Graf Zeppelin landings. German radio 
stations want to pick up and rebroadcast 
concerts that are entirely American, not our 
own German operas!” 

. Mr. Aylesworth points out that diversity 
1s what the Americans will want in the for- 
eign broadcasts, and not a one-hour program 
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without announcements or variety, as is 
often the case in Europe. He believes this 


is necessary, because the American is ‘“‘a 
high-strung individual with little knowledge 
of relaxation.” The American demands 
speed, change, variety, and resents repeti- 
tion, even of the time-honored masterpieces. 
Always there must be something new and 
ovet cri through the American 
ether. 
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start collecting coupons from Octagon 
Soap Products. Soon you can turn them 
in for one big premium that will please 
the whole troop. 


FREE! Certificate good for 10 coupons 


Just to start you off, we’re offering 
absolutely FREE a certificate that’s 
good for 10 Octagon coupons. All you 
need to do is to fill in the blank at the 
bottom with your name, the name of 
your scoutmaster, the troop number, etc. 
Then clip and mail to us. 


Don’t miss this chance. This certificate 
is worth 10 coupons to start your collec- 
tion. Take your pen or pencil, clip out 
the blank, fill it in and mail it now. 


Octagon Soap Products 


There are six Octagon Soap Products 
with which you get coupons: Octa- 
gon Soap for the laundry; Octagon 
Soap Powder for the sink; Octagon 
Scouring Cleanser for pots and pans; 
Octagon Toilet Soap for the wash 
basin; *Octagon Floating 
Soap for the bath; Octa- 
gon Soap Chips for the 
washing machine. 

*The coupon on Octagon 
Floating Soap has double 
value. 
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p--------------Fill In and Mail for FREE Certificate---------------, 


BILL DARE, Mgr. Premium Division, Octagon Premium Dept. 


17 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Send me the free certificate and full information about premium offers. 


My name is. 





City. 


State. 





My scoutmaster’s name is. 





His address 


PEBOOD WEG, xncscssocsneien 





If you-want equipment not shown here, write down equipment numbers and we'll tell 
you number of coupons required. Equipment numbers. 
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Coasting Joy— 
Coasting Control! 


The wonderful thrill of speeding down the hills 
is worry free when you have a New Departure 
Coaster Brake hub in your rear wheel. The mul- 
tiple disc clutch mechanism is positive, and 
instantly responsive to the slightest back pedalling 
pressure—no over-heating—no failure to hold— 
no doubt of dependability—That’s why eight out 
of every ten bicycles are equipped with this sturdy, 
strong and sure coaster brake. 


New Departure Coaster Brake 
NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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BOY CAN'T BE A GOOD SCOUT ON BAD FEET 





You can run faster... 
play better... 
be a finer athlete 


if you take care of your feet 


HAT’S just common sense, as any 

scout knows. And it’s so easy to do. 
A few simple rules (your Scout Master 
can tell you) and the right shoes. That’s 
all there is to it. 

The Boy Scout Officials have settled 
the question of what shoes. They’re 
Commonwealth Official Boy Scout Shoes 
—built on lines the U.S. Government 
has found best for growing feet—made 
especially for scouts—made right for 





b COMMONWEALTH 
SHOE & LEATHER CO. 


yr 










school or camp—made to fit and wear like 
a million dollars. You ought to see them. 

Good looking. You bet they are! And 
they’re made of soft, strong leathers that 
dry out soft—that give room for the 
spread of your foot on a long hike. The 
soles ate extra - strength. Ask your 
Scout Master where you can find them. 
Get into a pair and watch the other fel- 
lows stare in envy. Write to us if you 
can’t buy them in your town. 
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OUGHNUTS, steel nuts, cocoanuts, and 
every other kind of nut which, of course, 
includes Old Idle Five Minutes, all hold their 
annual convention this month. The dough- 
nuts spent most of their time looking round, 
the steel nuts in considering good turns, while 
the work of all the other nuts, including the 
biggest one of all, Old I. F. M., might be de- 
scribed as nutting. doing. All the regular 
nuts will be cracked in time but Old I. F. M. 
wants to do nothing but wise crack. 

Now if there is any cracking to be done 
we will do it, and as we classify Old I. F. M. 
as a regular nut, he had better look out. 


Tough Luck 


Mrs. NEWLYWED (severely): I want to 
complain about the flour I bought here 
yesterday. 

Grocer (anxiously): What was the mat- 
ter with it, madam? 

Mrs. NEWLYWED: It was tough, my hus- 
band simply could not eat the biscuits I made 
with it. 





Turned into Desert or Dessert 


PRISONER ON CANNIBAL ISLAND: May I 
ask what course you intend to take with me? 


Lost and Found 


Second Ctass: I lost it at sea. 
TENDERFOOT: Lost what. 
Seconp Crass: Sight of land. 


Giving the Waiter a Tip 


Customer: Are you supposed to tip the 
waiters here? 

WalTER: Why, yes. 

Customer: Then tip me, I’ve been wait- 
ing here for two hours. 


Stew Bad 


Walter Robinson of Darien, Connecticut, 
writes in to tell us about 

The absent-minded professor who found 
out that he was holding a raw egg in his hand 
and had boiled his watch. 








Tee Talk 


Jounson: Golf is a rich man’s game. 
SIMPKINS: Yes, and yet there are thousands 
of very poor players. 


Information Wanted 


Can one use when shingling the roof of his 
mouth the nails from the ends of his toes? 

Can he sleep in the shade of the palm of 
his hand? 

Can he beat the drums of his ears? 

Can the crooks of his elbows be sent to 
jail? 

Do the calves of his legs eat the corns of 
his toes, if so why not corn on the ear? 
And where can one sharpen his shoulder 





blades? 
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Bringing Him Back 
TENDERFOOT (to newspaper editor): Hey! 

You put me in the death-list, and I’m alive. 
Eprtor: That’s just a little mistake. 
TENDERFOOT: Mistake? Folks think I’m 

dead. 

Eprtor: Well, I’ll put you in the birth list 

to-morrow. 








And Then They Go on the Rocks 


Frrst Crass Scout: How do you know 
the waves are high? 

TENDERFOOT: Just look how they are 
tipping the bell buoy. 


Rooting for Dad 


Britt: Why, when my father was in condi- 
tion he could dive 100 feet into a foot of 
water. 

Jitt: That’s nothing. When my father 
was in condition he could dive off Washing- 
ton Monument onto a damp rag. 


Comforting Thoughts 
SHIPWRECKED SAILOR: What’s that big 
cannibal staring at us for? 
Sartor’s Mate: Maybe he’s the food 
inspector for his tribe. 





Disproportioned 
SopHoMoRE: Can you describe a Dachs- 
hund? 
FRESHMAN: A Dachshund is a half a dog 
high and a dog and a haif long. 


Reverse English 
While James Klingshirn of Cleveland, 
Ohio, sends a note about a professor. 
He rolled under the bed and waited for his 
collar button to find him. 


A Fast One 
A professor asked a boy to name the dif- 
ferent races of mankind. He replied, ‘The 
hundred-yard dash, the sixty-yard dash, the 
half-mile run and the mile run.” 


A Good Turn 


TENDERFOOT: Hey, why are you wearing 
your socks inside out? 

First Crass: Well, I went to a dance last 
night and my feet got so hot, that I turned 
the hose on them. 


Observation Test 
SEconp Crass (to tenderfoot on hike): I 
am looking for a small man with one eye. 
Have you seen him? 
TeNDERFOOT: If he is a very small man 
wouldn’t it be better to use both eyes? 


Correct 


‘There is one word in the English language 
that’s always pronounced incorrectly.” 

“What is that?” 

“Why, incorrectly.” 
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(Concluded from page 29) 

















“The worst of it is,” said Billings, “‘I know 
how badly he needs the money. If he doesn’t 
get some kind of a cash prize he’ll have to 
quit school and take a job in the box factory. 
If there ever was a boy who wanted a chance 
to learn, and deserved one, it’s Specs.” 

That jevening Specs brought in the Wil- 
kinses, and they certainly looked like hot 
prospects for a light-six sedan. She had a 
millinery shop and he was a bookkeeper, and 
they were both going to help pay for the car. 
He turned them over to Griggs as he was 
required to do. Al never would permit the 
boy even to remain within hearing. Said the 
fool kid would certainly gum up the sale. 
Specs hovered anxiously in Jennings’s office 
waiting for the big moment when Griggs 
would get out the order blank and the sale 
would be closed. 

“They have nothing to trade in,” said 
Specs, ‘‘they have the money and the car 
could be delivered before the end of the 
month, which is to-morrow night.” 

But as Specs and Billings watched with 
sinking hearts the order blank never came 
out of Griggs’s pocket. 

“T’'ll think it over and see you to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Wilkins to the salesman. Mrs. 
Wilkins was obviously unwilling to leave the 
little sedan which had seemed just to suit 
her. 

“Oh, didn’t you close them?” the boy 
asked of Griggs. “I thought they were 
ready to buy.” 

“Lot you know about it,” grunted Al. 
“To push them now would lose them.” 

“T wish I might have had a chance to 
have tried,” said the boy regretfully. ‘It 
means so much to me.” 

“Why you couldn’t close a sale for a gallon 
of high test to a millionaire with an empty 
tank five miles from a gas pump! All you 
know is what you’ve read in books, and it 
isn’t so. You couldn’t close anything. You 
know I’m the best closer in town!” 

“But you might have tried,” urged Bill- 
ings. 

“Now look here, Billings, I don’t have to 
take anything from you. You’re a book- 
keeper, and barely that. You mind your 
business and I'll mind mine. You’re trying 
to mix in sales is just as funny as the kid’s 
feeble efforts. Everybody knows I should be 
sales manager here and run the place when 
the boss is away. If you think I’m going to 
sacrifice my chances to make you look good 
you’re crazy. Some day I'll get what I 
deserve and then these meddlers will get 
what they have coming to them!” 


PECS was at the showroom as soon as 
school closed the next afternoon. ‘Has 

Griggs been in with the Wilkins?” he asked. 

“No, we haven’t seen Griggs all day,” 
Billings replied. ‘‘Mrs. Wilkins has tele- 
phoned a couple of times this afternoon to 
ask for Griggs and to inquire whether her 
husband had been in to see the car again— 
hut he hasn’t.” 

“Mr. Billings, can I go out on that deal?” 
asked Specs. “TI need that sale so badly, 
and this is the last day.” 

“The firm needs the sale just as badly, 
boy,” replied Billings. ‘If it were my busi- 
ness I'd sure turn you loose. But I don’t 
see how I can take the deal out of Griggs’s 
hands. We don’t know but that he’s doing 
everything possible on it.” 

“Well let me go see Mrs. Wilkins. She’s 
been telephoning and should have an 
answer.” 

“That’s fair,” Billings replied. ‘See her 
and report back to me if you do not find 
Griggs.” 

In an hour Specs was back with Mrs. 
Wilkins. 

“She wanted to see the car again,” he ex- 
plained to Billings. 

“Won't you step in, Mam?” Specs ushered 
her into the rear compartment as he had 
found out that she did not drive., “You'll 
find the rear seat unusually broad and com- 
fortable. Notice how conveniently the foot 
and arm rests are placed. There are rear 
quarter lights.” Specs switched them on. 
“Would you care to look at this booklet on 
the car?” The lady accepted the folder and 
the boy excused himself for a moment. 

Hurrying over to Billings, he said, “She 
wants this car but her husband is interested 
in the Badger.” 

Why there’s no Badger dealer here now,” 
Billings replied. 
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“Some one had them up to the Badger 
place in Springfield this morning,” replied 
Specs. “I can’t imagine who, because I 
didn’t think any one else in town knew they 
were going to buy acar. Mr. Wilkins prom- 
ised her he would look at our car again before 
he made up his mind. She doesn’t know 
where he is, but he’s due home soon. Please 
let me take the car and drive her home. I’ll 
bring Mr. Wilkins back if I can, and at least 
show her the car and find out whether Griggs 
has seen him.” 

“T think I ought to send another salesman 
if anything must be done just now,” said 
Billings regretfully. 

“But no one is in, and if another salesman 
works on my prospect it won’t count in the 
contest.” 

“Have you a driver’s license?” Billings 
asked. 

“Yes, the boys in the service department 
helped me get fixed up last week.” 

“All right, Specs, but be careful.” 

“T don’t think you had a ride in our car 
last night, Mrs. Wilkins,” said Specs. “If 
you’re willing I’d like to drive you home and 
maybe you can meet your husband and get 
him to look at the Sparton again, and ride 
in it.” 

“I'd be glad to,” she replied, “‘that is if 
you can drive?” She eyed Specs doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes Mam.” He hurriedly fastened 
dealer license plates onto the car, and step- 
ping into the driver’s seat threw the switch 
and stepped on the starter. The motor 
whirled and whirled, but failed to catch. 
““Not so good,” he muttered to himself. “If 
we can’t start the car here how can I convince 
her she’ll be able to start it in her own garage 
when she learns to drive?” 

Specs tried to remember what he had 
learned in the service department about 
starting a car. Oh, yes, first be sure you 
have gasoline and a spark. The switch was 
certainly turned on. The gauge on the dash 
showed plenty of gas in the tank. He lifted 
the hood and tested the carburetor—ah 
hah—dry! 

“The trouble,” he explained to Mrs. 
Wilkins, “is that the gasoline has been 
turned off to keep it from dripping on the 
showroom floor. You would never have 
that trouble as you would keep it turned on 
in your garage.” 

Specs turned the valve, but still the motor 
failed to start, and still no gasoline in the 
carburetor. He was afraid to go for a 
service man as he did not want Mrs. Wilkins 
to feel that anything serious was the matter. 
Nor could he risk shaking her confidence in 
his ability. She might not go with him and 
then all would be lost. He decided that the 
vacuum tank was dry and that the starter 
wasn’t turning the motor fast enough to suck 
up a fresh supply. Nothing for it but to dis- 
connect the feed pipe and pour in some more. 
Would Mrs. Wilkins wait? Fortunately she 
seemed quite at ease comfortably seated 
and reading the booklet. Specs located the 
wrenckes and finished the job as quickly as 
possible. In a moment he was backing out 
of the showroom and swinging the car up the 









street toward the Wilkins residence. 

“T think this car rides nicer than the 
Badger,” Mrs. Wilkins confided. 

“Notice the car track up ahead,” replied | 
Specs. They were traveling close to twenty | 
miles an hour, and the Fourth Street crossing | 
was noted as the roughest in town. 

“Oh, be careful, slow down!” she called. 


Specs held the pace. As the car hit the 
track Mrs. Wilkins flung her hands above her 
head to protect herself from the bump—but 
it never came. The car passed on with little 
more than a gentle sway. 

“Why that’s wonderful,” she said as she 
relaxed with new confidence in the Sparton 
and its driver. 

Mr. Wilkins was home when they arrived 
and greeted Specs with a smile. ‘I brought 
the Sparton up for you to see again, Mr. 
Wilkins, and to ride in.” 

‘Not much use in that now, boy. You see 
I’ve signed an order for a Badger.” 

Specs steadied himself against the wall. 
Was this the end? He had lost the sale, lost 
the contest, would have to give up school 
and go into the box factory. It would hurt 
his mother worst of all! 

“But Amos,” he heard Mrs. Wilkins say- 





ing, “I understood you were to telephone 
‘that salesman to-night and let him know 
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roller skates 


YES sir, Winchester Roller Skates are ‘“‘king of the pave- 
ment’ and no mistake. 





When Winchester, you see, sets out to make a gun, a knife, 
a tool, a flashlight, fishing rod or a skate, it has got a 
world established reputation to live up to and could not 
let you down. 


In roller skates, for instance, Winchester wanted to produce 
a roll that, for easy running and for mileage, had no rival. We, 
therefore, hired a fleet of real live boys—‘‘regular fellers’’ — 
who were instructed to skate until their rolls wore out. The 
distance covered by each type of roll was carefully checked 
by Winchester engineers and, in this way we, developed the 
Winchester solid-tread, double-row, self-contained ball-bear- 
ing roll—proved by test for wear and service. 


WINCHESTER 


These skates, moreover, are equipped with shock absorbers 

and are “built like a bridge” with heel and toe connected by 

a channel-beam center piece that wil) not bend 

_ even under an excessive strain or weight with 
the skate extended at full length. 


If, therefore, you want more mileage, utmost 
strength and supremely easy running rolls, ask 
for Winchester Skates by name. Ask too (or 
write) for **The Winchester Idea”’—a FREE book- 
let which tells you about roller skates, guns and 
ammunition and everything Winchester 
makes, 


\ Dept. L 
\\ WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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= sit and dream about money for the movies and the many things 
you want such as a bicycle, radio, watch, and baseball equipment. 
These can easily be yours by becoming a Crowell Junior. 


A Crowell Junior delivers The 


and cash commissions for his efforts. 


See ee eee ee ee ee ee wet ttt errr rr-- 


Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 122, 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Jim: I want to earn money and win prizes. Please 


start me off as a salesman. 
My Name.. 


PI Rice canchetcrduncccdesadtinnsanausbernine 


Town 









The kind of bike 
you would have if 
you were building 
your very own. 


A BIKE to be proud of. Plenty 
of pep under instant control. 
Built for speed, strength and en- 
durance. Attractively finished in 
RED, WHITE and BLUE. 


Aeroplane Propeller Whirls as You Ride 

The miniature aeroplane on the front 
fender of the Lindy proclaims the Lindy’ s the 
great ace of bicycles. It’s a little beauty, this 
plane, with its propeller whirling as you ride! 


Ask Your Bicycle Man’ 


to show you the Lindy. Don’t be satisfied 
with anything else. If he does not have it, 
mail the coupon below for free catalog in 
colors. Be sure to give your dealer’s name. 


THE SHELBY CYCLE CO. 





American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, and Colliers, The Nat onal Weekly, to regular customers. 
This takes only a small part of his spare time and he gets dandy prizes 


This chance is open to you. 








Send this coupon at once and 
learn how easily you can get 
started along the happy road 
to money and prizes. It will 
also bring you our big Book of 
Prizes with over 300 choices. 
























about the Badger after you had looked at the 
Sparton again.” 

Specs caught at this as the drowning per- 
son is supposed to grasp the straw. It might 
not be so final after all. What was there in 
the books he’d read that would help him 
here? Then a flash came to him. “You 
signed an order, Mr. Wilkins, but did you 
pay a deposit?” 

““No, I didn’t.” 

“Then it isn’t a binding order,” insisted 
Specs. 

“‘T don’t know about that, young fellow.” 

“Please come with me, Mr. Wilkins. Let 
me prove it to you. And let the Sparton 
prove itself the car you want. You haven’t 
even ridden in it yet!” 

Under Mrs. Wilkins urging he capitulated, 
and soon Specs was driving them up the 
street. He handled the car with utmost care, 
showing its every trick to best advantage. 
He accelerated swiftly, applied the brakes 
smoothly and again showed how easily the 
car rode over the bumps. . Pulling up at the 
showroom he persuaded Mr. Wilkins to go 
in with him and consult the book Specs had 
been studying on closing the sale. 

“Well, Jane, it looks as though the young- 
ster might be right on that point,” said Mr. 
Wilkins to his wife. 

“T’m so glad,” she said. “I think the 
Sparton is the better car for us.” 

“T still don’t like to call up and cancel 
that order.” 

“Will you let me call up for you,” sug- 
gested Specs. 

“Sure, go ahead, use my name.” 

‘*What is the salesman’s name, and where 
will I find him?” 

‘‘Why he’s your man Griggs.” 

“Griggs!” Specs staggered as though 
struck a heavy blow. To think that Griggs 
would take his prospect and the firm’s 
prospect and sell him another make of car! 

Wilkins noted the boy’s astonishment. 
“He told me he worked on straight com- 
mission, and that he was free to sell any make 
of car. I happened to mention the Badger 
and he began boosting it. He told me that 
because there was no dealer here the Spring- 
field distributor would give an extra hun- 
dred dollars for a sale, and that he’d split it 
with me.” 

Specs drew along breath. “T’ll call him 
for you.” 

He hurriedly outlined the situation to 
Billings and called Griggs’s rooming house. 
“Mr. Griggs, please. Oh, he’s out? You 
don’t know where?” 

The Wilkins seized this as an excuse to 
start away, but Specs was not to be stopped. 
He persuaded them to wait while he tried 
elsewhere and finally got the report that 
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Griggs was at the American Legion rooms, 
and they were calling him to the ’phone. 
The grim, thin line in which his lips were set 
and the white knuckles showing through his 
tightly clenched fists indicated the strain the 
boy was under. Would Griggs recognize his 
voice? Could he put this over? He must. 

“‘This Griggs?”’ he pitched his voice as low 
as possible. ‘This is Wilkins, the man you 
had up at Springfield to-day about the Badger. 
Don’t put that order through. No. No. 
Maybe later. No, ’mnothome. I'll talk 
to you some other time, but not to-night.” 

As Specs turned from the telephone Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilkins again started for the door. 

“But you haven’t arranged for the Sparton 
yet,” urged the boy. 

“We want it all right, but we aren’t ready 
to take it to-night. I'll see you to-morrow.” 

“You and Mrs. Wilkins are both busy. 
You don’t want to be bothered by all the 
automobile salesmen in town to-morrow. 
You know this car suits you and that the 
price is right. We are right here to give you 
service and to teach Mrs. Wilkins to drive. 
Why not settle it definitely so you can say 
you have your car?” 

Mr. Wilkins grinned and looked at his wife. 

“‘Didn’t I do my part?” continued Specs. 
“T called up and got rid of the other deal for 
you.” 

“‘Want the car, Jane?’’ Wilkins asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Well, young fellow, write up your order 
and we'll sign it and give you a check. I'll 
say this for you, you sure know how to close. 
If that fellow Griggs had known half as much 
about it as you do he’d have had the business 
last night.” 

The sales manager from the factory was 
down and handed Specs the hundred-dollar 
check at the little dinner the gang gave him 
in celebration of his winning the prize. ‘This 
boy should be a great example to you,” he 
said. ‘They tell me he studies, asks ques- 
tions and learns. Besides that he works 
and just won’t quit. You can’t beat that 
combination. 

‘We are especially grateful to him because 
we at the factory had to decide who was going 
to run this business since your boss is likely 
to be away for some time. Mr. Griggs had 
been writing us and we felt that possibly as 
a veteran Sparton salesman here he was the 
best man for the place. This young man, 
fighting against odds that would have made 
almost any one quit cold, won out himself and 
kept us from making a serious mistake. 

“T know you will all be glad to have me 
introduce your new manager, Mr. Billings. 
He tells me his first act will be to make this 
young man you call Specs a regular sales- 
man.” 








Old Lady Ephraim 


| (Concluded from page 27) 











down into a vast canyon and valley, and 
onto the tops of mountains which would 
have been great summits anywhere else, but 
were here knolls of the foothills of the Con- 
tinental Divide. On beyond were the spread- 
ing prairies, where, as she looked, she must 
have remembered the herds of buffalo, spread- 
ing like great shadows on those wide plains. 

Then, at last, Katydid heard a faint 
squeaky sound. On the instant Old Lady 
Ephraim forgot the tainted slope, the memo- 
ries of buffalo, lost interest in the tremendous 
view. The power of that volcano on the 
mountain slope turned and went prowling 
back into the crater she had so much en- 
larged, with such eruptive energy, and 
wriggling a ridiculous little tail as she poured 








You have more Pep! 


Knit Underwear keeps you comfortable and 
makes you feel more fit for active sports. 
It’s free and easy, absorbs perspiration, 
— chill, and helps to safeguard from 
colds. 


Send for free textile booklet—and aid 
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herself into the cave, she subsided back to 
her young, where the trapper heard her 
grumbling and uttering the most absurd of 
soothing sounds, as she carefully avoided 
crushing the tiny cubs. 

Walking softly, Katydid withdrew. A 
mile away he wiped the sweat from his brow 
with a rabbit skin handkerchief. 

“T sure seen something!” he sighed. 
“Phew!” 

He sprung his deadfalls and threw up the 
snare balance-poles. The winter trapping 
was fittingly ended. He found Dan Walton 
dressing full-prime beaver. 

“Well I see you’re here!” the Old Timer 
grinned. 

“Yes, I am!” the youth sighed. 
““Eh—What happened?” 


At length and in detail Katydid told. 

“So you forgot to kow-tow to Old Lady 
Ephraim!” the listener chuckled. ‘‘Natu- 
rally, she would be offended. You made it 
all right, not running, not shooting, just 
minding your own business till she went back 
to hern. Course, if she’d seen ye—smelt 
ye right—Uh-h!” 

When the snow was gone and they had 
brought up their six horses to pack, the two 
headed for Fort Blue Raven with their 
winter take. Down at the foot of Dusty 
Creek valley as they turned southward, they 
discovered a big grizzly bear and two cubs, 
about the size of big raccoons. She sat up 
to gaze at them, wrinkled her nose at the 
mixture of human, horse and hide scent, 
stretching her neck toward the two men. 

“Why, say, kid!’’ the Old Timer exclaimed. 
“See that? She knows us— Dog-goned if 
she don’t! She’s smelt us before, she has! 
That’s a fact!” 

Katydid blinked. He stared, at first 
puzzled, then unbelieving, and suddenly 
with recognition. 

“Why—Dan!” he cried, reverently. 
“That’s a fact! I seen her—I know her, 
sure I do! That’s Old Lady Ephraim!” 

“Shu-u-u!” the Old Timer laughed, taking 
off his hat with a low flourish of respect. 
“Bow to her, boy! Show your respect.” 

Katydid made his obeisance. 

“ Ain’t she noble!’’ he exclaimed as he rode 
on his way, looking back. ‘‘My land, what 
a smile—What awful paws she’s got!” 
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A book that appeals 
to every boy 


HE Axe Manual of Peter 
McLaren—the amazing story of 
a poor Australian farm lad who won 
his way to the Championship of 
American Choppers. 
Astory full of human interest and 
of practical facts on axe use and 
wood lore. 


Nine complete chapters—profusely 
illustrated. Here are a few of the 
subjects: How to Chop; Howto Fell 
a Tree; How to Sharpen and Care 
for Your Axe; The Boy Scout and 
His Axe; How to Conduct a Chopping 
Contest; The Game of Axe Throwing. 

There is many a valuable lesson in Scout- 
craft for every boy in the pages of this 
Manual. Thousands sold. Many - Scout 
leaders are using it as an instruction book 
for their boys. 

For single copies, send 25c to Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., Bridesburg, Phila., Pa., or ask 
your Scoutmaster to get prices on quantities. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
4830 James Street Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE 


Adopted as Official by The Boy 
Scouts of America fifteen years 
ago. Price, axe alone, $1.40; 

with leather sheath, $1.80. At 
‘ all hardware stores 
or official outfitters. 
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The Best 
Abridged Dictionary 


It is Based Upon 
Wesster’s New INTERNATIONAL 


D o ; 7 
A short cut to accurate information—a companion 
for your hours of reading, writin: and study that 


will quickly make itself indispensable for its wealth 
of ready tion on just the questions which 
you. 


most often 
including the 
strations. 









A Merriam- Webster: 106,000 Entries 
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important NEW WORDS, 1,700 illu 
Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50 



















The Varsity I 
Voodoo i 
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“T thought if we let him carry the ball 
across the goal it might wake him up. That’s 
why I sent you instructions during the game. 
It didn’t work. What do you two suggest?” 

Campbell, always a first-class player, had 
little sympathy with the yearling back and 
said so. But the nature of the problem ap- 
pealed to Jimmy and he wasn’t prepared to 
give Roy up. 

“Well, think it over,” said the coach. ‘In 
two weeks time we meet Tech and they’re 
about the hardest nut we’ve got to crack this 
season. They’ve got two teams so good they 
don’t know which is varsity. If Barton is 
voodooed by some mental attitude, you 
cadets can do more to help him than the 
coaching staff can. We’re going to need him 
badly against Tech.” He took his leave, and 
the two cadets gazed out over the silver river. 

“T’m no psychoanalyst,” said Campbell 
finally. ‘“‘If Barton can’t stand up against a 
good team, we’ll have to do without him.” 

Jimmy didn’t answer him. Somewhere in 
the depths of this puzzle he thought he saw 
a faint light breaking. Just then the music 
of the dance ceased, and, knowing that the 
balcony would soon be crowded with kay- 
dets and their femmes, he went inside to fill 
out his dance card. 

Barton, as though trying to atone for his 
miserable showing in the first game, outshone 
himself in the brilliancy of his work in scrim- 
mage the following week. The coach kept 
him on the first team, and the young half- 
back romped through the reserves at will. 
It wasn’t that the second team lacked power. 
Boyd and Lane found themselves hard 
enough put to it to break through those 
fighting reserves, and even Jimmy, whose 
versatile running game accounted for un- 
numbered yards the previous year, found 
himself stopped more often that not by the 
hard-tackling, low-hitting scrubs. 

But when Roy Barton received the ball 
from the snapper-back he never failed to 
live up to his nickname, Streak-o’Lightning. 
He hit the line like an express train, and 
when once he had broken up the field there 
was no man on the second team whose 
tackling was so deadly but that Roy could 
get by him. They had to bunch to get him. 

His passing game was equally phenomenal. 

He would receive the ball five yards behind 
the line of scrimmage and run back ten or 
fifteen yards, all the time ducking, dodging 
and evading the men who closed in on him. 
Then, when it seemed that sheer numbers 
would overpower him the ball would shoot 
swiftly from his hand and sail down the field 
into the arms of a receiver fifty yards away. 
“‘He’s good,” mused the coach to Campbell 
one day. “We'll have to give him another 
chance Saturday.” 
But he worked the yearling in with the 
reserves during the last scrimmage of the 
week, and groaned in despair. A varsity 
tackle had but to go through the motions of 
making a tackle, and the erstwhile brilliant 
back would go down with the ball. His 
passing game was pitifully weak; when he did 
get them off in time they usually sailed down 
into empty territory. The coach bit his lip, 
and Roy warmed the bench that Saturday. 


ARMY came through the game in good 
shape and pointed for the big game with 
Tech. If Army could defeat this powerful 
eleven it would brand them as a great team. 
The squad engaged in intensive scrimmage 
the week before the game, with Roy alternat- 
ing with the varsity and reserves. 
“We'll just forget about Barton,” the 
coach told Jimmy the day before the game. 
“He'll never be a bit of use to us.” 
“Ts it true,” asked Jimmy, “that the Tech 
coach is going to use two teams?” 
“So he says,” answered the coach a bit 
grimly. ‘And they’re both equally good.” 
“Suppose,” said Jimmy. ‘We call one 
of them the varsity and the other the scrubs.” 
The coach looked at him sharply. Then a 
broad grin broke over his heavy features. 
“We'll tell Barton,” he agreed, “that Tech 
will use their scrubs in the second half. I'll 
give him one more chance then.” 
Jimmy passed the secret around to the 
remainder of the team, Roy excepted. It 
was not surprising, then, that whenever 
Barton talked to one of his teammates the 











conversation always shifted around to the 
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GREAT AMERICAN SCOUTS— SERIES No. 6 
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IT 
known to every I\\ 
schoolboy as the : 
hero of the Alamo, 
was a great bear 
hunter. But one 
day hefacedsome- “ s™ 


a 


thing worse thana bear—a" 


cougar. 


Just five paces away it was all 
set to spring. Bang went his 
rifle, but the bullet glanced 


off the animal’s head. The cougar 


sprang at him. 


side. 


« 


They struggled together. 
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Crockett side-stepped and plunged his knife into its 


Then he made a 


desperate blow at its neck, and the knife reached the 
cougar’s heart. It fell dead. It was Crockett’s first and 
last fight with a cougar, and he was glad of it. 


Next to his rifle, his trusty knife and his dogs, he always 


took great care of his feet. 


He wore shoes that would 


protect them and give extra service. 


That was true of all the pioneer American Scouts. And the 
Scouts of today, though they do not hunt bears or cougars, 
study their feet. They know how important it is, especially 
for growing boys. But, thanks to headquarters, you don’t 
have to worry. Your chiefs selected Excelsior OFFI- 
CIAL Scout Shoes as part of the Scout outfit. 


The one shown here is an ideal school shoe. 


It has 


plenty of style, room to wiggle your toes, and gives 


long life service. 
us. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 
Authorized Manufacturer of Oficial 
Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Made in seven attractive styles and of 
high-grade leather. Carries Your 
Scout seal—the Official Scout Shoe. 


Ask to see it at your store—or ask 





Official Boy Scout Dress Oxford 
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F ___Please send me a copy of “Know Your Knots, 
that interesting booklet for Boy Scouts. 
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into your gun. 


literature. 
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Keep 
Gun Bright 


Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal, 





Lubaloy 
22's 


Your 


Clean 


By shooting only Lubaloy .22°s your 
rifle will be free from rust, pitting 
and corrosion . . 
.22's make gun cleaning unnecessary. 
They are loaded with smokeless 
powder and special non-corrosive 
priming. Lubaloy .22’s keep your 
rifle as bright and clean as the car- 
tridges themselves are. The Lubaloy 
coating makes the bullets gleam like 
“Bullets of Gold” and does away 
with the gummy coating of grease, 
one of the objectionable features of 
ordinary lead-bullet .22's. No grease 
to soil your hands and pockets. Lint 
and grit won't stick to them and get 


. Western Lubaloy 


Match after match won by the rifle 
teams of many of the “prep” schools 
and universities throughout thecoun- 
try, have been won with Lubaloy 
.22's. Their accuracy parallels that 
of Western Lubaloy high-power car- 
tridges—World’s Champion Ammuv- . 
nition. There’sa dealer near you who 
sells Western. Write us for free 


WEstTERN CarTRIDGE CoMPANY 
1054 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIL 





fact that Tech had the audacity to use their 
scrub team against Army. Barton scratched 
his head and looked hopeful. 

All Saturday morning the crowd poured 
into West Point for the game. After lunch 
the football squad went through their 
informal Seturday inspection under arms and 
proceeded toward the stadium while the 
remainder of the Corps was undergoing 
formal inspection and review on the Plain. 
When the line-up was announced Roy was 
again relegated to the bench. He seemed 
singularly content. 

“Tf Tech does put in their second team,” 
he confided to Jimmy, “I hope the coach 
gives me a chance. I’m not much good 
against a varsity team, but I do pretty well 
against the scrubs.” 

Jimmy smiled and said nothing. 

Soon, from the locker-room, they heard 
the Corps marching up the hill to the lilt of 
one of their football songs. A few moments 
later the Army eleven trotted on the field. 
A few snappy signals, a toss of a coin, and the 
defenders of the black and gray and gold 
spread themselves on the field to receive the 
kick-off in the first big game of the season. 

Hardy, who was taking Roy’s place in the 
backfield, received the ball. Behind the 
quickly formed interference he ploughed his 
way for twenty yards, grounding the ball on 
the twenty-five-yard line. 

“Signals!” snapped Jimmy. “Box forma- 
tion!” 

He sent Boyd through center for three 
yards. Lane failed to gain around end, 
and Jimmy slashed through tackle for three 
more yards. Army kicked, Boyd getting off 
a powerful punt that sent the ball to Tech’s 
twenty-three-yard line, where the receiver 
ran it back for five yards. Army’s linemen, 
playing high, swung their arms and body 
to break through the line when the ball was 
snapped. 

The powerful Tech back crashed off tackle 
for four yards, to which the next play, at 
guard, added three more. Lou single 
handedly stopped the next play for a loss, 
forcing Tech to kick. Although Boyd was 
nailed where he received the ball, the ex- 
change of kicks gave Army ten yards and 
Jimmy, trying out the wings, sent himself 
around end from Army’s famous Formation 
W. The backfield jumped into a swiftly 
moving screen behind which Jimmy raced 
toward the sidelines. Just as his interference 
began crumbling he cut in sharply. The field 
was broken. He headed toward two charg- 
ing tacklers, brought them together by a 
subtle change of pace, reversed himself for an 
instant, and was off down the field. 

The safety finally brought him down with 
a head-on tackle that knocked the wind out 
of him. When he picked himself up the ball 
was on Army’s forty-two-yard line. Army’s 
attack was now under full way and Jimmy, 
gasping for breath, signaled two-line thrusts 
in quick succession. ‘wo yards to go for 
first down, and the opposing backs were clos- 
ing in, 

From the same box formation that usually 

presaged a line play he signaled for a long 
pass. Lane received the ball from center, 
Boyd and Hardy spread out to protect the 
passer, and Jimmy and the two ends raced 
down the field. .The ball came clean and 
high. Jimmy, casting a quick look over his 
shoulder, sprinted with the last flash of speed 
that his legs would give, jumped into the 
air, and snatched the ball to him as an op- 
posing back crashed into him. For one fear- 
ful instant the ball nearly. slipped out of his 
grasp; the next second, while the opposing 
back was still spinning on the ground, Jimmy 
picked himself up and dashed to the goal 
line, ten yards away. He touched the ball 
across the line to the accompaniment of a 
wild cry of joy from the Army stands, and the 
two teams lined up for the extra point. Hardy 
let his man through, forcing Boyd to kick too 
hastily, and the ball went low and wide. 
With six precious points the Army eleven 
again lined up to receive the kick., 
But for the first half, at least, Army had 
shot its bolt. The Tech eleven sprang into 
new life. They broke up the Army passes, 
smothered its line plays, and when it received 
the punt it began a steady march up the field 
that pushed the Army line back with the 
slow, relentless push of a steam roller. With 
its back to the goal the Army line, assisted 
by the backs, finally stopped the attack and 
kicked -in the shadow of its goal. Tech 
recovered in Army territory and with its 
battering-ram tactics resumed its march to 
the goal. 

Jimmy expected this kind of strategy. 
With another team to put in the field at the 





second half, the visitors would bend every 





effort to wear the Army eleven down to a 
brittle edge. As they marched toward the 
goal they pounded the line unmercifully, 
giving and taking enough punishment to 
wear out the strongest team. The end of the 
quarter halted their advance temporarily, 
but in the first few minutes of the second 
period they broke through the Army line for 
their first touchdown. The visitors edged 
into a one point lead with a neat kick from 
the toe of their fyllback, and the Army lined 
up to kick-off. 

There was no further scoring that half. 
Up and down the field marched the two 
teams, pounding and driving their way at a 
high cost of man-power for each yard gained. 

Jimmy tried to save his team as much as 
possible with open plays, but the visitors 
soon realized his strategy and opened up 
their defense, forcing him to resort to the 
line again. 

Tech, in turn, hammered at the line every 
time they secured the ball. At the end of the 
half two weary and battered teams withdrew 
to their rooms, the Army team to get what 
rest they could before the ordeal of the next 
half, the visitors to give way to a fresh and 
equally powerful eleven. 

Coach Bell gave his team a short talk. 
Then he called for Roy. 

“Barton,” he said, without batting an 
eyelash, “Tech has fired its big gun. They’re 
going to start the next half with the second 
team. We'll have everything our own way, 
so I’m sending you in for Hardy.” 

Roy nodded. He reported to the team 
captain, but Campbell was writhing in the 
midst of a vigorous massage and shooed him 
over to Jimmy. 

“Qh, yes,” said Jimmy casually. ‘You'll 
have easy pickings. Tech’s varsity is so 
battered that they’re putting in their 
scrubs.” He dismissed the matter with an 
expressive shrug of his shoulders. 

True to their boast, the visitors put a new 
eleven on the field for the second half. The 
Army team, carefully prepared by Jimmy, 
spoke rather contemptuously of the “scrubs.” 
Jimmy watched Roy from a corner of his eye 
and saw the yearling’s face light up with 
anticipation. 

As the ball soared into the air from Boyd’s 
toe the team charged down the field with 
Roy sprinting like an unleashed demon. The 
receiver had barely time to get behind his in- 
terference when Roy reached him. He broke 
through the screen of players without appear- 
ing to slow up; the next second the runner felt 
himself colliding into an avalanche as two 
arms encircled his thighs and a flying mass of 
brawn and bone bore him to the ground. 

Jimmy patted Roy on the back. “Good 
work,” he said. ‘These scrubs are easy.” 

Tech went into a huddle and attempted a 
thrust at the line that their other team had 
weakened so. The line gave, but a fast 
charging back, brushing the interference 
aside as though they were nothing, stopped 
the play with a two-yard gain. Tech sent 
the next play through the line on the other 
side. Again the line gave, and again this 
whirlwind player by the name of Roy Barton, 
appearing from nowhere, broke up the play. 

Unexpectedly halted at the line, the visi- 
tors tried a delayed triple pass, a deceptive 
play that swiftly shifted the attack from one 
flank to another. But two of Army’s backs 
were not deceived. Jimmy and Roy, sensing 
the point of thrust, were tearing at the final 
receiver of the ball behind the line of scrim- 
mage and effectively broke up the play with a 
ten-yard loss. 

Tech kicked and Boyd, spurred on by 
Roy’s example, returned the ball to mid- 
field before he was downed. Jimmy slapped 
Roy excitedly on the back. The yearling’s 
face was glowing with eagerness. 

“Romp through these scrubs,” shouted 
Jimmy, never letting Roy forget for a mo- 
ment that he was playing against an “in- 
ferior” team. “Signals!” 

He threw the backfield into Formation W 
and sent Roy around a flank. There was no 
stopping that yearling. When the field was 
sufficiently broken he left his interference, 
shook off two tacklers, ducked under a third, 
and cut sharply in. One tackler after another 
was left spinning on the ground as he stiff- 
armed, reversed himself, changed his. pace, 
side stepped and rolled around the players 
who converged on him. 

Now, free of every one except the safety, 
he raced along the sidelines, cut in slightly 
to give himself maneuvering room, and 
headed directly for the one man who stood 
between him and the goal. As he reached 
this grim opponent it looked to Jimmy as 
though his entire body was suddenly dis- 
placed two feet to the right, so quickly did he 
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The Greatest Railroad Planning 
Book Ever Published for Boys 
—46 Pages in Full Color. 


Send for Your Copy Today. 


Boys'—don't delay—- 
the new LIONEL Railroad Planning 
Book is now off the press and thous- 
ands of copies will quickly be mailed. 
Get yours now! Don’t wait. 

It is full of surprises—a marvelous 
book chock full of pictures in color 
showing many ways to construct the 
world’s finest model railroads. 

See in it for the first time the new 
Lionel “Giant of Rails” —the new 22! 
inch long Lionel “Steam Type” Loco- 
motive—electrically driven, powered 
by the famous Lionel “Distant-Con- 
trol” “Bild-a-Loco” motor that can be 
taken apart and reassembled in a jiffy. 

See the new, swift, powerful Big 
“Bild-a-Loco” Models—the most ex- 
traordinary electric locomotives and 
trains ever built. You will want the 
latest news of Lionel’s new bridges, 
switches, derrick, freight cars and 
other accessories. It is the 
greatest model railroad 
pee book ever pub- 
ished. Free to every boy 
who writes without delay! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“What'll we name 
her, Skipper?” 


“Weel, she kind o’ ’minds me 
o’ the Queen O’ The Seas. Smart 
a craft as ever sailed...see how 
I put this glue here, so’s we can 
set the mast all proper. ” Sure! 
The handiest tool inthe work 
shop. ae s Liquid Glue. 
Always ready for use. Good 
cabinet makers always use 
LePage’s in making joints, 
even if they also use nails 
or screws. Stands 3000 
Ibs. shearing strain per 
square inch. Stronger 
than the Shers of 
wood it joins, Ite 
slow- wore. bei 
amateurs make pere 
fect joints. 
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change direction. For one instant he wav- 
ered on the sideline to regain his balance, and 
the next second he shot ahead, the white lines 
speeding underneath him. Eleven Tech 
men raced after him, but the score-recorder 
was changing the mammoth score board 
even before the flashing halfback crossed the 
last line and grounded the ball. 

Boyd kicked straight and true, and a 
rejuvenated Army team kicked off on the 
long end of a 13-7 score. The visitors, 
vaguely realizing that they now had to 
contend with a new and unexpected force 
that went by the name of Roy Barton, took 
to the air. Two unsuccessful passes, one 
knocked down by Jimmy, one by Roy, set 
them back five yards, and they kicked on the 
third down. 

It was again Army’s ball and the team, 
fired by the exploits of its yearling back, 
charged low and hard and would not be 
denied. Jimmy, choosing his plays with the 
skill of a great strategist, varied his attack 
with bewildering rapidity, and with the 
unfailing Roy Barton picking up as many 
yards as were needed, he drove the team 
forward until Tech in desperation took time 
out to consider ways and means of stopping 
this juggernaut. 

Jimmy and Campbell conferred. Tech 
would mass on Roy, of course. So when the 
play was resumed Jimmy called for three 
decoy plays in succession. In each formation 
Roy received the snapback; in each play his 
réle was that of decoy, and the final receiver 
ripped off long stretches of yardage before 
the defense could rally to stop him. Then, 
with the visitors more up in the air than 
ever, Jimmy sent Roy through for long 
brilliant runs. The inevitable touchdown was 
made before the end of the third quarter and 
the stands, realizing that they were wit- 
nessing the ascension of a new gridiron star, 
thundered out great rounds of applause for 
the young halfback. 

It was Roy’s day, and what a day! As the 
shadows of the hills fell across the stadium 
and the last quarter slowly slipped away, the 
yearling back went wild. The Tech coach 
sent in substitute after substitute to check 
this superhuman player who was wrecking 
one of the most perfect football machines of 
the year. 

Jimmy, controlling his brilliant back 
with the same care that a racing driver uses 
the tremendous power under his engine 
hood, was more than a match for the desper- 
ate efforts of the visitors to stop his star 
ball-carrier. He outgeneraled his opponents 
at every turn, and by calling on himself and 
the other backs to carry the ball at unex- 
pected moments he checkmated Tech’s 
effort to concentrate on Barton. 

Another touchdown, and yet another, did 
the black and gold and gray earn over the 
demoralized bodies of the visitors, and when 
the timekeeper’s horn brought the game to 
an incredible end the complete rout of the 
powerful Tech eleven was a matter of history. 
The Corps of Cadets swarmed over the field 
for their snake dance, and the exhausted but 
happy Army team fraternized with their 
vanquished opponents. 

Tech’s captain, a stalwart, splendid young 
giant, offered his hand to Roy. 

“JT want to shake,” he grinned through 
a mud-caked face, “with the new All-Amer- 
ican back.” 

“Oh, no,” said Roy modestly. “I’m not 
an All-American candidate. If you fellows 
had played your varsity the second half I 
couldn’t have done a thing.”’ 

Jimmy and Campbell winked at each other. 
The Tech captain opened his mouth in 
astonishment. 

“Don’t rub it in,” he said, wondering if he 
were having his leg pulled. ‘The eleven best 
men of the squad were out there against you, 
and could hardly grab your shirt-tail.” 

Roy looked at Jimmy and Campbell, who 
could restrain themselves no longer. They 
broke into such uproarious laughter that the 
Tech men wondered if the Army players 
were all daffy. As Roy watched them a 
great light broke through his bemuddled 
head. As he realized what he had done 
that afternoon an incredulous look crossed 
his face. Then a broad grin started at his 
mouth and spread up to his ears. He took a 
hitch in his pants like a man first awakening 
to his powers. 

“Jimmy,” 
varsity.” 


he said, “bring on the next 
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HIS bulletin drew each boy’s attention as he went from one 
class to another. 

“How do you feel, Bill?’”’ asked Ted as they went to their History 
class. 

“Fine ’n dandy, Ted?’’ replied Bill. 

And at two o'clock, about twenty-six figures were running 
about the field, kicking and passing the pigskin. 

“First and second teams lineup for signal practice,” shouted the 
coach. Bill was quarterback and Ted left guard on the first team. 

“*42-16-83-2,” called Bill in a low but clear voice and the team 
leaped forward as one man, Bill carrying the ball. Just as he 
passed the line, he fell and as he hit the ground, there was a “pop” 
and the hiss of escaping air. 

“That’s the end of your football, Ted, the one you have been 
bragging about,” jeered right tackle. 

“You mean that’s the end of the bladder,” called Bill as he 
limped towards the gym. “Ted had that ball two years. Won it 
at Browning King’s and all it needs is a new bladder. [I call that 
pretty good service.” 

“Guess it is,” admitted the other boy. 
practice with?” 

“Bill just won one at Browning King’s last month and I think 
he has it with him,” said Ted. 

Bill did have it and practice was resumed. Everyone was glad 
to hear the coach say that Bill’s ankle would be all right for the big 
game. 


“But what will we 


* * * * 

Football means that Fall is near, and Fall is a great time of the 
year for the members of Beta Kappa Beta. Prizes ranging from 
footballs and helmets to fountain pens and watches can be won 
by members. It is a boy’s best bet. Stop in at the nearest Brown- 
ing King store or write to Beta Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, for information. 

Ted Smart has another date with you here next month. 


Drowning King & Co. 


Browning King Stores 
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hestnut Sts. 
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ve. 
*CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. 

CINGINNATL. 4th & Race Sts. 
*CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave. *PITTSBURGH, 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. bes & Meyran Ave. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. *PROVIDENCE, Gocmkaeter & Eddy 
— Washington Blvd. at Grand Sts. 
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Cetera -lime Is 
Bike -Time/ | 


Ak? what’s a bike without those snappy- 
looking LOBDELL Chromium-Plated 
BICYCLE RIMS. These classy rims stamp 
you as the owner of the last word in bike 
rims. They sparkle like polished cilver— 
they will not rust, tarnish or chip off. A 
light-weight strong steel casing over tough 
straight-grained maple wood core provides 
comfort, resiliency and long life. 


FREE BOOK! Write for the “ Story of 





your shoes? If so you know there 
is nothing like them. GRO-CORDS 
never slip. You can run full speed 
on the wettest grass of climb the 
steepest hill without falling. Next 
time you buy a pair of shoes tell 
the clerk you won’t take them un- 
less they have GRO-CORD Soles 
and Heels. GRO-CORDS wear like 
iron and never skid. 





Chromium.” Interesting, instructive and new 
Fill out the Coupon below or mail us a post | 
card. Remember! This book is FREE! 


Demand “LOBDELLS”’ on that new job— 
or when you need to replace a rim! 
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200 Republic Ave., Alma, Mich. | 
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Chromium.” 
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They had no sooner reached the entrance 
when groups of other scouts swarmed on 
them, admiring their uniforms, and started the 
Jamboree’s greatest fad: “Swapping.” Every- 
thing except pants and shoes were swapped 
and before the transactions were finished, the 
scouts from U. S. A. had equipment from all 
over the world. There was a green neckerchief 
from Ireland swapped for our red one, Eng- 
lish belts for our American belts, and badges 
and service stars as well. Every badge but 
the coveted Eagle went in exchange for the 
fleur-de-lis of other countries. Thus ended 
the first round of the great “swapping game” 
which afterwards became the most popular 
sport of the Jamboree. The first round 
undoubtedly went to the English. Luckily 
there was a supply store on hand for the 
U. S. A. lads to restock their diminished 
supply of equipment. 

After the market place was passed with its 
army of autograph seekers the whole camp 
was given the once-over. First came ou 
own neighbors. Germany had a very well- 
kept camp which was always resounding with 
the manly voices of scouts from the Father- 
land. Then there were scouts from Malta, 
and across the road, the Danish camp. 
The Danes were very good scouts and their 
camp was so skilfully laid out that we 
prided ourselves on being Denmark’s 
neighbors. 

Then Czechoslovakia and Africa met our 
eyes. Due to the ability of the Czecho 
scouts, their camp was made as camps are 


constructed of pine boards on which small 
tents were pitched. 

Throughout the African camp there were 
horns and skins of every description. The 
African chaps had adopted the art of rope- 
spinning and were very expert at it. 

The Indian camp was one of the most 
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picturesque and best prepared in the entire 
encampment. The gateway was constructed 
of timber and modeled after a temple gate of 
India. There were well-kept plots of flower: 
and shrubbery in front of every tent, planted 
to illustrate some industry of India. In the 
center were grass huts, the material for which | 
had been brought all the way from India. | 

Across the way from India was the camp of 
Japanese boys. Tidiness and efficiency were 
the main points about the Japanese camp. 
The friendliness of these boys was one of the 
outstanding things about the Jamboree. 
Back of the Japanese, there was a small 
group of scouts from Yugo-Slavia, very 
small in number but on account of their real 
Scouting spirit, popular wherever they went. 

Further on, the French camp was probably 
the most colorful in the entire encampment. 
There were over 2,000 French lads and their 
knowledge of campcraft made them the envy 


Eiffel Tower. 

Although they were few in number, the 
boys from Hungary and Austria did great 
credit to Scouting in their own countries. 
Their ever cheerful attitude made friends for 
them everywhere and their hat plumes be- 


pipe band was one of the most interesting 
features of every parade. 

The wearers of the green proved to be 
among the best liked in camp, and nearly 
every scout from the United States has the 
address of at least one Irish boy to corre- 
spond with. 

The camps composed of scouts from Brazil, 
Chile, Nigeria, Siam, Spain, Greece, Jamaica, 
Egypt, and Ceylon were not so large. But on 
account of their native lands they were the 
most visited and photographed. These 
scouts helped wonderfully in putting over 
the Jamboree and their lack in numbers was 
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made up by the fine brotherly attitudes. 

Swedish and Norwegian scouts certainly 
did their share. They were willing no 
matter what task was offered them, and their 
straight forward countenances, and sturdy 
bodies were welcome everywhere. 

Canada must have sent the nicest-looking 
and best campers in the entire Dominion. 
The scouts from the U. S. A. were certainly 








proud of their brothers. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Shoot Fast 
and Straight 


It’s —_ easier to do when your 
air rifle, regular gun or pistol 
is well "oiled with 7-0 
Thousands of Uncle Sam’s 
Soldiers and Marines use 


3-in-One 


on high power rifles and service pis- 
tols. Policemen, Rangers, Canadian 
Mounted Police and hunters every- 
where useit, too. They knowit’s bet- 
ter than ordinary oil. Here’s why: 


Animal, mineral and vegetable oils of the 
highest quality are scientifically combined 
to make an ideal lubricant—to combine in 
one oil the distinctive virtues of many oils. 


You have many things that will work bet- 
ter and last longer if regularly oiled with 
3-in-One—bicycles, skates, tools, scroll 
saws, lathes, motors. 
Use this unique pro- 
duct. 

Sold by food dealers 
everywhere, in two 
size Handy Oil Cans 
and three size bottles. 









FREE 
Generous sample with 
novel floating labeland 
illustrated Dictionary 
of Uses. Request both 
on a postal ~ ~ ~ 


Manufactured Since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William Street, New York, N. Y. 











BOYS— 
Enter the BULLS EYE 
Prize Shooting Contest 


Fifty prizes awarded each month. jNo entry fee. 
Enter now and try for a prize. Wonderful train- 
ing. If you want to be an expert shot, use 
Bulls Eye STEEL BB's. They're smooth, 
shiny, polished steel —they shoot straighter and 
will not stick in your rifle. Can be used over 
and over again because they don’t flatten out. 
Only sc a tube. 


Get Free Targets, Rules of Contest 


and list of Prizes from your hardware dealer, 
or write us. Hurry and get in on this month’s 


contest. 
BULLS EYE 


3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


- 
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In one corner of the camp was a handiul 
of scouts camping under the Russian flag. 
These lads showed as much courage as any of 
us had ever seen. They chose to leave Russia 
rather than to give up Scouting. Now they 
are living in every spot of the world. They 
were only able to stay a week at the Jam- 
boree. But when they left, they left many 
friends and sympathizers. 

More than half the scouts at the Jamboree 
were British. In fact they were our hosts. 
And what hosts! No better friends could 
have been found anywhere and certainly no 
better scouts. The English scouts claim 
England as the cradle of Scouting, and it is a 
claim to be justly proud of. They also 
claim Baden-Powell as their own. There will 
never be another Baden-Powell and although 
he belongs to the world his home is England. 
Long live the British scouts! Long live the 
Chief! If they continue the Scouting move- 
ment as they have already done we shall all 
have the most optimistic prophesies for the 
future. They made the camp what it actu- 
ally was and made the British Empire more 
popular than ever among the nations of the 
world. 

One fine day H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
visited Arrowe Park and spent the day and 
night in seeing all the different contingents. 
He was received royally everywhere and 
cheered by scouts everywhere as the prince of 
scouts. 

During the course of the Jamboree, the 
great arena was filled daily with admiring 
throngs watching the various performances. 
America gave a vivid display of camping, 
Indians, cowboys, and as a climax, a great 
historical pageant. 

There were services on the Sundays in the 


50,000 scouts attending. 


ference held in Arrowe Hall to discuss prob- 
lems and make plans for the future. The 
Jamboree lasted fourteen days. During that 
time there were ceremonials of every nature 
—campfires, parades, sing-songs, and con- 
certs. There was much speaking and 
“orating.” Plans were made to better 
world scouting. But all these things meant 
nothing as compared with that friendly get 
together with the boys of the world. The 
real good of the Jamboree was achieved 
through the friendships and smiles of the 
scouts of one nation for another, in under- 
standing between boys from every part of 
the world; and the breaking down of racial 
and social barriers through the agency of this 
great Scout Movement of ours. The real 
idea of Scouting was thus achieved among the 
scouts themselves. No speech in the world 
can do more than the Good Turn of a scout 
of one nation to a scout from another. 

Long may Scouting live! Long may this 
great Chief live to serve mankind, and long 
live the friendships formed of this great 
celebration of the twenty-first birthday of 
Scouting! 


(Continued from page 15) | 


They reached the hangars and Lieutenant 
Rockwell ordered another ship brought out 
on to the line. He climbed in the cockpit, 
and a mechanic spun the propellor. He sat 
there slowly, warming up the engine, thinking 
of Mark. Would he come through? Would 
he have enough courage to fly again? Could 
he stand army medicine? He was a born 
flyer. It would be too bad if he couldn’t. 

Mark walked up to the ship and started to 
climb in; but he could not. The noise of the 
engine, the smell of the exhaust, the feel of 
the wind, all brought back memories of that 
flat spin towards earth; the jolting crash, the 
flames that he had missed by such a narrow 
margin. 

Suddenly Mark knew; he had lost his 
nerve. He who had never known a minutes 
fear in the air had lost his nerve. He who 
had every confidence in himself had become 
afraid to even climb in a plane. If only he 
hadn’t crashed! But what good was an 
aviator who lost his head at the first sign of 
danger? Practically worthless. If he 
couldn’t fly now, he never would fly again. 

Lieutenant Rockwell was watching him 
closely from the front cockpit. ‘Come on, 
I'll take you up for a little spin,” he shouted 
above the roar of the engine. 
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Mark shook his head, and leaning against 
(Concluded on page 64) 


arena and these were led by the Archbishop of | 
Canterbury and other famous clergymen. | 
These were most inspiring and helpful to the | 








There was also a great International Con- | 
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Grow this to your mother, father, older 


sister or brother, aunt, uncle and other 


grown-up relatives and friends. It is of 


particular interest to them. 


"THESE popular adult magazines all 
combine with BOYS’ LIFE at very 
special prices. 


WHEN you renew your subscription, 
the grown-ups can subscribe along 
with you for any one of these favorites 
at a specially reduced price, or if they 
want to subscribe for some boy as a gift 
they can also take advantage of these 


specials. 


Boys’ LIFE with— 


American Magazine 
and 
Woman’s Home Companion 


$4.75 


Regular Price $5.50 
Collier’s Weekly 


$3.50 


Regular Price $4.00 


Pictorial Review 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


Parents’ Magazine 
(Formerly called Children) 


$3.00 


Regular Price $4.00 


Review of Reviews 


$4.50 


Regular Price $6.00 
McCall’s Magazine 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


American Home 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


Good Housekeeping 


$4.75 


Regular Price $5.00 


Radio News 


$3.50 


Regular Price $4.50 


(Special Note) All BOYS’ LIFE agents are privileged to take orders for 


these combinations. 


Here’s a chance for sales. 


Call on all the homes in 


your locality and show the parents and friends of boys this list. Send in 


your orders and BOYS’ LIFE will pay you commission. 


If you are not 


a BOYS’ LIFE agent, write for sales outfit and information. 


Send All Orders To 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


2 Park Avenue 


DESK F 
New York City 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 











General Andrew Jackson (‘Old Hickory’) 


famous riflemen from Kentucky and Tennessee. They 
knew little about maneuvers or tactics. But they could shoot 
and shoot straight and keep it up.” The Americans won a 
great victory. Those heroes were famous as riflemen 
because they had hunted almost constantly with their 
rifles from boyhood up, shooting the quick-moving squirrels 
and other abundant game with deadly accuracy. 

In “Squirrel Hunters of Ohio” we read that the gray squirrels be- 
came so numerous at one time as to be destructive to crops. Boys 
when quite young were taught to handle a rifle, acted as 


became expert mar! “Most any boy old 


marksmen. 
could put a ball in the head of a squirrel 
that made the “famous riflemen” of days gone by. 


But you boys who practice today should shoot even straighter 
With their muzzle loaders, havi 
home the charge of black powder—the ball—the wads, 
under great handicaps. Compare what you have om 
mene © guns. Cartridges loaded scientifically—bullets accurate in 
balance shape—powder much superior. 
that make it unnecessary to clean your rifle barrel; PETE S 
You know what 


than those old timers! 


weight, 


RUSTLESS. Dependable ammunition. 
do if you “‘draw a bead.” 


And we know just what Peters will do because we have actually 
photographed bullets in flight, with an exposure of but one millionth 
The story o this “spark photography” 


of a second! 
interesting book, which is free for the asking. 


Squirrel shooting with a rifle is the true test of both marksmanship 
and sportsmanship. When you “roll one” with a rifle, it’s the — 4 
of your coolness and accuracy with a gun that has given the game a 
little better than an even chance. If you want some shooting that 
will give you all the test of your skill and all the real sport you can 
Look up your local game laws 


ask, stick to your rifle for squirrels. 


first; find out the dates for your state; don't violate any regulations. 
Then be certain you get PETERS RUST 
upon Peters always, for 
keener 

Write today for the free booklet, ‘What Ha 
Fired?” Address THE PETERS CARTRI 
J-47, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


dence. 


$ Guirrel Hunters“< 
Won a Great Battlé * 


(Fourth of a series of pioneer stories.) 
T New Orleans, during the War of 1812, when the 
Americans were attacked by British who outnumbered 
them two to one, history tells that “the main reliance of 
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Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
46 Bruce Ave. 





BE POPULAR— 
LEARN TO PLAY A 
PAN-AMERICAN ! 


A few he 4 lessons and 
you can play any Pan- 
American band instru- 
ment. Sure popularity and 
fun galore. Join the band 
and orchestra before 
Christmas. 


MODERATELY PRICED 
Pan-American saxophones, 






the only moderately priced 
factory guaranteed instru- 
ments on the market. Write 
today for beautiful illustrated 
catalog no money. 
Free trial. Easy Payments. 





Pan-American Band Instrument &Case Co. 
1001 Pan-American Bldg. 





Elkhart, Ind. 


YOUNG MAN 
Be Up and 


~ ~ Doing 











pd New 
Bandit Proof 
Railway Mail Car 


U.S. ESE... Jobs 
$1260 to $3400 Year 
MEN—BOYS, 18 Up e Seca eee ae eee 


F klin | i 
Steady Work, wee 172, Rocko 


Dept. B-172, Rochester, N.Y. 


Paid Vacations Gentlemen: Rush to me without 
Common & charge 32-page book with list of 
education S U.S. Government big paid positions 
Sufficient & obtainable. Send full PSartouiara. 

Mail coupon ,* ,. 
Name 

teday— Pa 

SURE #4 Address 








North Attleboro, Mass. 





GrRowInG IN POPULARITY 
Every SEAson! 


Scout Masters and Group Leaders—order 
your Leathercraft supplies cart. The camp 
season is short and your boys will need their 
craft supplies the first day. 

Belts, bill folds, moccasins, book covers 
and many other interesting valuable articles 
that the boys will want to make are illus- 
trated and their construction carefully 
explained in our Leathercraft Book. 

We furnish leather cut to pattern or in the 
whole skin, patterns, designs and tools, in 
fact, everything necessary for Leathercraft. 

md this advertisement and 25c for 
the %-page Leathercraft book that tells 
you all about working with Leather the 
Graton & Knight way. 


Address Department R29 


Graton ¢ & Knight Company 
ORCESTER, MASS 

















Need MoneyBoys? 


Make money with Christmas 
Greeting Cards. Hundreds of 
boys and girls who want extra 
spending money for 
make it in a short time 
CHRISTMAS GREETIN 
cance AND FOLDERS IN 
BOX ASSORTMENTS — by 
— eenngtheteRned yeu aiee 
our marvelous Assort- 
ment of eeatuen ‘Greeting Cards. The cards 
are so beautiful and such good value that they 
sell themselves. No experience necessary. 


21 Superb Xmas Cards and Folders 
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Sells for $ You 
Florentine, Old Englis' pote beat way 
or with sparkling id eae, s, Wonderful ib ribbon: 
pet Ail with fharmosizin $2.80 —~44 a Se 
See What Some Boys are Doing er 
os $125.00. Foe Ae 53.00." made 


Get an Early Start Fay to make money 
and we will you full full particulars and free samples. 
Mass. 
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Puzzlecraf te 





N® NEED to tell the Scouts that last 

thers was a busy one for PuUZZLECRAFT. 
Many fine puzzles were received and all the 
readers benefit by them, while the senders 
themselves benefit by cash prizes. 

For the sake of new subscribers we wish to 
state that any Scout who sends in a complete 
set of answers for three consecutive months, 
wins a prize. Five prize-winners this month. 

Answers must always reach this office by 
the tenth of the month. Address: PuzzLE- 
CRAFT, care Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Melvin E. Blum, $2. Milton Harris, $1. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 

Solvers of all the puzzles in May, June 
and July: Eugene Brimm, $2. Larry South- 
worth, $2. Robert Kiepura, $2. Arthur V. 
Jarboe, $2. Melvin N. Bricher, $2. 


Positives and Comparatives 
(Prize Puzzle) 

EXAMPLE: Positive, useless material; com- 
parative, a young German aristocrat. 
ANSWER: Junk, junker. 

1. Positive, a box; comparative, a city 
of Cheshire, England. 

2. Positive, a narrow strip of wood; com- 
parative, suds. 

3. Positive, uproar; comparative, a meal. 

4. Positive, a, direction; comparative, a 
church festival. 

5. Positive, a thick dark substance; com- 
parative, a ewer. 

6. Positive, a large cask; comparative, 




















) ele ART PUBLISHERS 
7 Water Street Boston, 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


used on bread. 
7. Positive, to encounter; comparative, a 


| machine for measuring. 


8. Positive, to tear; comparative, to 
bestow. 
9. Positive, away; comparative, to propose. 
10. Positive, precise and formal; com- 


parative, an elementary reader. 


11. Positive, to enumerate; comparative, 


a table for dry goods 
12. Positive, a fissure; comparative, a 
brittle biscuit. 
13. Positive, 
hangman’s rope. 
14. Positive, a neb; comparative, a goblet. 
—Mirton Harris. 


Concealed Word-Square 


(One werd is concealed in each line.) 

In Truro men are sailors bold; 

In Como depths are dark and cold; 

To speed, I take a tiny boat, 

With bonnet strings around my throat.— 
Hrram B. BENJAMIN. 


Added Letters 


Add a letter at the beginning of the twelve 
little words given below, so that twelve new 
words may be formed. The letters to be 
added form the name of a famous flyer. 


to stop; comparative, a 


1. Ode. 2. Ago. 3. Lad. 4. Owl. 5. 
Bet. 6. Out. 7. Ark. 8. Den. g. Led. 
ro. Our. 11. End. 12. Own.—J. P. SHam- 
BAUGH. 


Astronomical Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


X 19 § 34 10 44 5§2 31 

i. 6 | SM 

3. 08) -432.); @ 83. 2, b2 
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x a 8.- 5.383? 

=z 33 — 38. 50 39. 3 2 

ee ee ee 

ZS 8e 6 26. 860.0%. =. a 

RS tee cle MAT ARCA 

x 26 49 — 28 53 37 1 
Reapinc Across: 1.A_ rather old- 
fashioned vehicle. 2. Having power to take 
every form. 3. Gets ready. 4. Feelings. 


5. To create anew. 6. Leaves undone. 
7. Medical students working in a hospital. 
8. Having the form of a cube. 9. To wave 
or vibrate. 10. Plotters. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initials (indicated by stars) 
will spell the name of a famous sixteenth- 
century Polish astronomer. The letters indi- 





cated by the figures from 1 to 6 will spell the 
name of the ringed planet; from 7 to 13, 
the darkness that comes when the moon 
enters the shadow of the earth; from 14 to 
19, any luminous cloud-like object in the 
sky; from 20 to 27, the time when the earth’s 
orbit is farthest from the sun; from 28 to 
33, a Shooting star; from 34 to 42, one type of 
astronomical telescope; from 43 to 46, the 
ruddy planet; from 47 to 51, the substance 
pervading all space; from 52 to 57, the third 
sign of the zodiac—MELvin E. Brum. 


Beheadings and Curtailings 


EXAMPLE: Behead and curtail wickedness 
and leave an edge. ANSWER: C-rim-e. 

1. Behead and curtail a young married 
woman, and leave free from. 

2. Behead and curtail a plank, and leave 
a propeller. 

3. Behead and curtail certain horned 
animals, and leave a grain. 

4. Behead and curtail pale, and leave a 
pronoun. 

5. Behead and curtail a large organ, and 
leave part of the head. 

6. Behead and curtail egg-shaped, and 
leave a large tub. 

7. Behead and curtail sells, 
conclusion. 

8. Behead and curtail foreign, and leave 
a falsehood. 

9. Behead and curtail to purloin, and 
leave a beverage. 

When these nine words have been rightly 
guessed, beheaded and curtailed, the initials 
of the remaining words will spell an honored 
name.—EUGENE WATSON. 


and leave 


Cube 


scape: © 


From 1 to 2, a venomous snake of India; 
from 1 to 3, to creep; from 2 to 4, tapestry; 
from 3 to 4, Roman household gods; from 5; 
to 6, vestige; from 5 to 7, characteristic; from 
6 to 8, certain noblemen; from 7 to 8, lacer- 
ates; from 1 to 5, a small bed; from 2 to 6, 
to grow old; from 4 to 8, a call for help; from 
3 to 7, illuminated—FRaANK H. WAsHBURN. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of forty-four letters and 
form a quotation that does not apply to the 
ambitious. 

My 7—34—27—14 is a climbing plant. 
My 40—25—4—43 is to distribute. My 44 
—20—22—18 is a lump. My 16—36—1— 
37 is a farm laborer. My 28—31—39—12 
is a period of time. My 5—2—11—335 is 
a certain time of day. My 3—42—32—13 
is an impression. My 6—10—33—9 is a 
broad pitcher. My 19—26—24—8 is a leaf. 
My 41—23—21—30 is money. My 29—17 
—15—38 is broad.— Henry T. OLIVER. 


Answers to September Puzzles 


HippEN TREES. 1. Cedar. 2. Maple. 3. 
Pine. 4. Elm. 5. Balsam. 6. Birch. 7. 
Lemon. 


Cross-woRD ENIGMA: Examination. 

NvuMERICAL EniGMA: Do good with what 
thou hast or it will do thee no good. 

Miuirary Acrostic. Reading across: 1. 
Negroes. 2. Atlanta. 3. Trenton. 4. Hal- 
leck. 5. Alabama. 6. Newport. 7. And- 
iron. 8. Ericson. 9. Lookout. 10. Georgia. 
11. Redoubt. 12. Embassy. 13. Epaulet. 
14. Natchez. 15. Earmark. Primals, 
Nathanael Greene. From 1 to 63, Brandy- 
wine, Marion, Ticonderoga, Saratoga, 
Panama, Custer, Boone, Scott, Alaska. 

LETTER AppitTi10ns: Babe Ruth. 

Z1czaG, Boy Scouts: 1. Barge. 2. Con- 
ma. 3. Maybe. 4. Brisk. 5. Comic. 6. 
Spoon. 7. Pound. 8. Atlas. 9. Shako. 

STUDENT’s Puzz te: Begin at 9, Sociology 
34, History; 42, Geometry; 36, Spanish 
61, Botany; 67, Biology; 39, Civics; 11, 
Economics; 21, Physiology; 73, Music; 
77, Algebra. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


IVER JOHNSON 


a 


(ree: 

Dad went the limit 
and got me the 
Best There Is é 


Boys who ride America’s Finest 
Bicycle are ‘‘sitting pretty’’ and 
they want the world to know it. 


The MOBICYCLE $45 


ully Equipped 


The SUPER MOBIKE $50 


The Aristocrat of Bicycles Fully Equipped 
and with the addition of Tank, Light 
and Horn. 


Send for illustrated folder in colors show- 
ing models, sizes and Color Options. 


Prices range from $32.50 to $67.50. 
IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDES 


AND JUNIORCYCLES (Sidewalk Cycles) 
are the same high grade as our bicycles. 





Send for folder describing the new 
IVER JOHNSON .22 Caliber Safety Rifle 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Cuicaco: 108 W. Lake Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 717 Market Street 





JUNIORCYCLE VELOCIPEDE 











Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertising, etc. 
Save money. Print for others, big profit. Junior 
Press, $5.90. Job press$11 up, Rotary $149. Easy 
rules sent. Send for catalan peteess, type paper 
ste. THE KELSEY CO., S-71, Meriden, Conn. 















SILVER ACE FLYING 









F-21 LOW WING MODEL 
Wing Span 25 inches Weight 3 oz. 
Price Ready to Fly, $7.00 


The entire fuselage of this fascinating 
new flying model is made of strong cel- 
luloid, beautiful in detail and color. 
Like all Deluxe Silver Ace ships, it has 
a semiflexible, detachable propeller, 
shock absorbing landing gear, and silk 
covered demountable wings. In de- 
sign and performance it will thrill you. 


Send 10 cents for illustrated catalogue of 18 
Silver Ace models a construction sets. 
The most life-like, longest flying, and most 
economical models produced by modern en- 
gineers. Light enough to save you disa 

bointment in the air. Strength to give [ 
far the lowest average pve ad ight of any 
models you can buy or bui All first-class 
dealers can supply you. If not, remit to us, 
adding 50 cents for packing and shipping. 


AERO MODEL CO. 
DEPT. LiO. 
T 111 North Wacker Drive T 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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swore Pie. “They got you sneaking in and 
out of places like a criminal?” 

“Yeah, but. I know what they’re thinking, 
Pie. I know what they’re saying behind 
my back. This has been the toughest day 
I’ve ever put in! I just can’t face——” 

“You can’t, eh?” rejoined his room-mate 
spiritedly. ‘‘ Well, brother, I faced the music 
to-day in your behalf and it wasn’t the kind 
of music I’m used to facing, either. But 
did I run down alleys and hide in doorways 
to dodge dirty cracks? No, sir! I headed 
for every group on the campus and busted 
right into their conversation. ‘Talking 
about Vic, aren’t you?’ I’d start in, and I 
wouldn’t leave till I’d given ’em the real 
low-down. Nobody’s going to pass around 
a lot of hooey about a room-mate of mine and 
get away with it. I know you’ve been want- 
ing me to soft pedal, Vic, but I’ve got just 
as much right to talk for you as Pete has to 
talk against you.” 


“You sound like the sour ones I hit this 
afternoon on my trombone. You go right on 
playing good football and——” 

“But that’s just what I can’t,” broke in 
Bowen’s left tackle. ‘‘You should have 
seen me out there to-day. I couldn’t get 
going. I was terrible. A little more of that 
kind of playing and the fellows will be 
saying # 

“Come on!” insisted Pie, grabbing his 
room-mate by the arm. “It’s dark now. 
Let’s walk some of this out of our systems!” 

A rap on the door of Pete Bauer’s room. 
Bowen’s substitute linesman was just about 
to depart. 

“Come in,” he called, curiously. And then, 
as a head appeared. “Oh, Chic! You just 
caught me. I’m on my way——” 

“T meant to say something,” apologized 
Chic. ‘But Coach didn’t give us much 
time. Guess he was afraid he’d get too many 
rises.” 

“He would have if you’d just led off,” 
declared Pete. ‘I know several fellows who 
were just waiting for someone to start.” 

“Oh, well,” considered Chic. “No harm 
done. We’can still have our say. I’ll bet 
you'll tell President Hardin plenty!” 

‘Will I?” echoed Pete. ‘‘Wish you could 
be along to hear me. Prexy’ll listen to me, 
too. He has too great respect for my Dad. 
Of course I don’t intend to rub it in but I 
could. You see—” The substitute linesman 
lowered his voice cautiously. ‘‘Keep this 
absolutely mum, but Dad’s been figuring 
for the last couple months on financing a 
new athletic field and stadium for Bowen.” 

Chic’s eyes widened and he whistled 
softly. 

“‘__along that line,” continued Pete. “I’ve 
written Dad a little letter which I’m sending 
special delivery to-night. Take a squint at 
it. This ought to put the skids under Coach 
Johnson and his pet relative good and 
quick!” 








“DEAR SENIOR :— 
““You’ve been wondering why I didn’t 
make the team as a regular this year. 
Thought maybe I was slipping. Well, 
there’s a good reason. 
“T’ve just learned that Vic Wanderman, 
the fellow who beat me out for tackle, is a 
nephew of the Coach. Get that? A nephew! 
“The whole school’s up in the air about it. 
Everybody’s saying I got a rotten deal. 
Does seem so, doesn’t it? 
“It’s been mighty tough sitting on the 
bench—knowing this is my last year at 
old Bowen, getting in the games for only 
minutes at a time if at all. I was willing to 
take my medicine as long as I thought I’d 
been beaten out by a better man, but now 
that this has come out it just burns me up. 
“T ask you, Dad, doesn’t this look like 
rank favoritism? What can be done about it, 
if anything? 
“Yours in haste, 

“PETE.” 


Chic handed the letter back, eyes gleaming. 
‘“‘What can be done about it?” he re- 
peated, and laughed. 

“My old man will tear up the campus,” 
predicted Pete, with a grin. ‘Now for the 
mail box to start the ball rolling. Then for 
the little séance with the Prexy. Stick 
around my room till I get back if you like. 
I’m liable to have some real news!” 








(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) 


“Snap out of it, old man!” begged Pie. | 





Flow your Voice 


(tosses the Country 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


Ir 1s almost as simple nowadays to call a per- 
son by telephone clear across the country as it 
is to make a local call. Because it is so simple 
we are likely to forget the difficulties which 
had to be overcome before it was possible to 
send the voice over such long distances. 

_ The electrical currents carrying the voice 
over telephone lines become weakened with 
travel, and there is a definite limit to the dis- 
tance they can go and still be beard in the re- 
ceiver at the distant end. To give them power 
to carry on, these voice currents must be sent 
through vacuum tube repeaters which mag- 
nify the feeble currents and send them on their 
way with renewed vigor. It may be necessary 
to repeat this process many times before the 
voice currents reach their final destination. 

It has been estimated that it would require 
more energy than is produced by the heat of 
the sun to send the voice across the country, 
if it were not for repeaters such as the vacuum 
tubes placed at proper intervals along the 
telephone line. 

Every long distance telephone line has its 
own repeaters. The repeaters for several hun- 
dred lines may be located in the long distance 
telephone office or in special buildings, known 
as repeater stations. 

Out in the open country, your voice may 
travel along the open wire telephone lines or 
it may go through a lead-covered telephone 
cable with several hundred other lines. 

Since the telephone was invented, a little 
more than fifty years ago, it has gradually 
reached out over greater and greater distances. 
At first it was possible to talk over just a few 
miles. Now by means of apparatus developed 
and perfected by the Bell System engineers and 
scientists, it is possible to talk between any 
two of thé millions of telephones connected 
in the Bell System throughout the country. 
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A Daily Drill on the Cornet for 
Lips, Lungs, Tongue and Ear 
Written by W. PARIS CHAMBERS, the 
greatest of all Trumpeters and Instructors on 
the Trumpet. Famous for his album of Cornet 
solos. This wonderful exercise was prepared 
especially for Brua C. Keefer, Jr. and will be 
mailed free of charge to any reader of this pub- 
lication. Write for it today, a postal card with 
your name and address printed plainly will do, 
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Where Will You 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Play? 











you couldn’t injure with an axe sit on the 
bench throughout the entire season simply 
| because they lacked football intelligence, or, 
| as they say on the rubbing table, “were suf- 
| fering from charley-horse between the ears.” 

Whereas the easiest man to pick for a 
position, of course, is your triple threat man, 
the man who can punt, kick or run, yet I 
believe that the most desirable thing to do 
in constructing a team is to build up the 
skeleton frame work. This skeleton frame 
work, or back bone, is made up of the center, 
quarterback and two tackles. 

While a man playing center must be rugged 
enough to play the defensive line and tall 
enough: to be able to defend against forward 
passes, yet the prime essential for this posi- 
tion is ability to pass the ball accurately. 
| The ball must always be passed ‘“‘not too high 
| nor too fow, not too fast nor too slow.” If 
| you have a fairly rugged boy in your group 
| who has this art and this sense of touch in the 

hands for passing accurately, the thing to do 





dj | is to let him play this very important posi- 


Watch him 
shoot that pass! 


When Murphy heaves a pass it 
shoots straight as a bullet right 
to one of his own ends. And can 
that baby skirt the ends—Zowie! 
He’s over the goal line before 
the referee wakes up! 


And don’t think he was just 
born that way. “I simply keep 
fit and trim,” he’ll tell you. That 
means keeping healthy. . .. and 
nothing helps health like clean- 
liness. 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Murphy, so he cleans his 
teeth as his coach advises—with 
Colgate’s. Delicious and peppy, 
Colgate’s bursts into a racing 
foam the moment it’s brushed 
on teeth. This active foam rushes 
through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities—sweetening 
all surfaces—brightening, whit- 
ening the teeth... .pepping up 
the gums... . making the mouth 
feel healthy—and zowie! How 
clean! 


Take a tip from Murphy.... 
use Colgate’s ... . you'll say it’s 
great! Try a tube on our say-so. 
We'll pay for it. Just mail the 
coupon. 





Try Colgate’s one week— FREE 
COLGATE, t. B-1849, 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 














| tion, 
| We had a boy come to our school one year 
| who was a fullback in high school. One 
afternoon in spring practice this man acci- 
| dently got over the ball and was passing the 
ball back to the kickers. I happened to 
| observe him. I could see at a glance that he 
| had the touch, so I immediately suggested 
| to him that I was going to play him at center. 
He went in there but did very poorly as evi- 
dently his heart was not in it. He was just 
an average fullback but I could see the mak- 
ings of a greater center. 

Here is where the local sporting editor came 
in. I went to him with my idea and he put 
it over for me. The next day the local sport- 
sheet came out with a long story to the effect 
that X had been promoted—had been moved 
from fullback to the most important position 
on the team, the position of center. This 
writer then went on to describe how the 
center was the man who started every play, 
and if the ball was passed} well the play was 
already one-third successful. The next 
afternoon this lad X was the first man out for 
practice and he was over a ball working at 
perfecting himself in this difficult art. Suffice 
it to say that he made history as a center an‘: 
he was invaluable to his team as such, while 
the chances are that he would never have 
been better than a mediocre fullback. 

The boy who is the natural leader, the boy 
with personality and confidence to a point 
where he might almost be said to be chesty, 
is the one you want to allow to play quarter- 
back. If he has a good voice, with a bite and 
snap to it that lifts his backfield, and if he 
has a good mind and the ability to stay cool 
under fire—sang froid, the French call it— 
then there can be no question but what this 
is the logical man to lead the team. 

But, for goodness sake, don’t allow the 
boy to play quarterback who is suffering 
from inferiority complex, who has no drive 
or who is inclined to get panicky or excited 
in a pinch. These types of boys may play 
football at some other position but not at 
quarterback. The quarterback should, of 
course, make a study of football from every 
angle so that he will not make what are known 
as tactical errors. He should be a keen ob- 
server because his principal job will be to 
play the defense. I mean by this not only 
avoiding the strong points and hitting the 
weak spots but calling the plays that will 
gain against the particular kind of defense 
you are meeting. I mean by this that if the 
defensive tackles are wide he will go inside of 
them, and if they are in close he will send 
plays outside of them. If the secondary is 
pulled up too close he will forward pass, and 
if he finds he can’t gain he will punt. He will 
also know the personnel of his own men so 
that he can visualize just exactly what to 
expect and what to depend on and what not 
to depend on, what to call for from each man 
and when not to call for it. He will, of 
course, study the personnel of the defensive 
team so as to know whom to hit when he 
needs ground, particularly on the critical 
third down. I say the critical third down 
because here is a situation where if we make 
our yardage we get first down, and if we fail 
we have to kick and lose the-ball. A detailed 
study of tactics and strategy may be obtained 
by buying any of the current football books 
that are now on the market written by any 





of the leading coaches of the country. 


With my center and quarterback picked, 
I would now look for the two huskiest, 
rugged and most aggressive lads to play 
the very important position of tackle. The 
biggest boys generally play this position 
provided they have powerful forearms, pro- 
vided they are aggressive fighters and have 
just a little shiftiness on the feet. Speed is 
not so essential for this position. The two 
tackles, of course, are the shock-absorbers 
on defense. The average boy playing this 
position may ask this question: “Should 
the tackle tackle the ball-carrier or should he 
smash the interference?” This is what 1:akes 
this job so difficult—he must do both. He 
must be irresistably piling back toward the 
ball-carrier, smashing the interference in- 
cidentally on his way even though he be 
knocked down or apparently blocked. He 
must irrepressibly keep after the ball-carrier 
until after the ball has been blown dead 
by the referee. 

With the skeleton of our team now picked 
we have the easy task of picking the triple 
threat man, who is generally put in the 
position of left halfback. The task of 


picking a man for this position is compara- | - 


tively easy because the boy who can kick well 
and throw well, besides having that fine 
sense of balance and illusiveness known as the 
open-field ball-carrier, stands out like a 
beacon light. 

I remember well the experience of Paul 
Castner, a back of the Notre Dame eleven 
some years ago. Paul looked like line mater- 
ial when he reported, yet in line play he 
seemed to lack something—he simply wasn’t 
there and I was about reconciled that this 
big, thoroughly likable chap just didn’t 
have football “It.” 

Then one day I tried him at passing and 
punting, and he was a real find. Castner was 
a natural backfield man and he developed 
into one of the best all-around backs we have 
ever had. His kicking, passing and running 
with the ball were all of a high order, yet if 
we hadn’t found his specialities he would 
have been just another scrub. As a rule, 
though, a triple threat man isethe easiest 
boy of a group to find because his excelling 
in his speciality is so obvious. 

We now have three linemen and two back- 
field men. I would next go about getting a 
right halfback, whom we will also call the 
blocking back. He is the man who works on 
the tackle or the end and by blocking effec- 
tively makes it possible for our triple threat 
man to do his stuff. As a rule, therefore, the 
right halfback is a more rugged type of back 
because of his rugged duties. He should, 
however, be fast enough to get into the open 
to receive a pass and he should be fast enough 
to make the reverse play effective, but just 
the same his main qualification should be 
ability to block. It is, of course, unfair that 
the American mind does not give due credit 
to this blocking right halfback. We all love 
to cheer for the loose hipped, high knee- 
actioned triple threat man who weaves and 
wiggles out of the grasp of the would-be 
tacklers and thrills us by long runs down the 
field. We remember Red Grange, Drury, 
Strupper, Cagle, Mahan, Flanagan, Aubrey 
Devine, Jim Thorp, Oliphant and other 
triple-threat men who have made history. 
Hundreds of columns have been written 
about the scintillating performances of these 
stars. But who remembers Britton, Mc- 
Elwain, Glenn Devine, Thomas, Allen, 
Hearden, Guyon, Harlan, Bradlee or Barry? 
Guyon, probably of all this list, is remem- 
bered because he could also do other things, 
but the rest of this last list are the men 
who “‘made” the first list of stars and never 
received any particular recognition and have 
remained in obscurity as regards the general 
public. To their coach and their teammates 
their fine work was appreciated more than 
the public will ever know. Any time a great 
team with a great triple threat man startles 
the world by his performances you can put it 
down in your hat that there is a blocking right 
halfback unnoticed and, perhaps, unappre- 
ciated but doing his stuff like a Trojan. 

I would put a pretty good-sized lad at full- 
back, one with speed and who loves to tackle. 
This enthusiasm for tackling is one of the 
prime essentials because he is the man who 
backs up the line on defense and generally 
brings the ball-carrier on running plays to 
terra firma. Being fairly fast and big, he 
will, of course, be able to plunge into the line 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


with some ability, and being fairly fast he 
will be able to defend against forward 
passes when this*becomes necessary. 

A good defensive fullback can make a weak 
line look good. One of the best defensive full- 
backs I have ever known was Cappon of 
Michigan. He had a very ordinary line in 
front of him, but it looked like a million 
dollars because Cappon would come piling 
up a mile a minute and tackle the ball-car- 
riers right on the line of scrimmage again 
and again. When Cappon was taken out of 
the game this same line did not look so good. 
By the same way of thinking, of course, a 
weak defensive fullback can make a fairly 
good line look mighty poor sometimes. 

The main thing to keep in mind in plung- 
ing from the fullback position is to hold on 
to the ball, keep your eyes open, lift the 
knees high, drive and hold your feet. Full- 
backs, of course, have all been made by good 
lines. Maulbetsch of Michigan, while a 
very fine fullback, was made by his line. In 
1914, plunging behind a veteran, polished 
line Maulbetsch plunged almost the entire 
length of the field against 


the first class there are those lads who, 
because they starred last season, get satisfied 
with themselves and quit making a real 
effort. I tell these boys that this class are in 
for quite a shock because the chances are 
there will be some one else playing in their 
places. 

Then in the second class I would put the 
lads who are chronic whiners, fault-finders, 
and disorganizers. I tell the boys that if 
there are any among them in this class that 
they also are in for a shock because some 
night when they come out for practice there 
will be no suit in their locker. No team can 
afford to have this kind of a boy around. 

I tell the boys that we have in the third 
class the boy suffering from an inferiority 
complex. He doesn’t think he is much good. 
He says to himself, “What chance have I 
against all these other boys?” I tell the lads 
that if there are any among them in this class 
to forget it and develop a superiority com- 
plex. He must go out and sweat and per- 
spire while industriously practicing for per- 
fection in every mechanical move necessary 

to play his particular position 





Harvard. He was picked on . 
most experts’ All-American 
teams that fall. The next 
year in the fall of 1915 be- 
hind a green sophomore line 
Maulbetsch didn’t look good 
as a plunger, through no fault 
of hisown. I merely mention 
this to show the relative 
values. 

Now we come to the ends. 
I would pick one fairly fast 
end for a blocking end, and 
he will be rather short and 
rugged and will not be a par- 
ticularly good forward-pass 
catcher, but he must be able to 
block a tackle, and he should 
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and he should keep saying 
to himself, ‘I am going to 
become so good, so perfect 
in playing my position, that 
I am going to make myself 
the inevitable man, and they 
can’t keep me off this team.” 
And the boys who do this 
can make the team: 

The fourth class, of course, 
is made up of those lads 
whose point of view, pur- 
pose, untiring perseverence, 
unsel‘ish team play, uncom- 
plaining attitude toward 
wor and appreciating fully 
the fact that success will be 
based not only on what 








be very rugged on defense. 

The other end, however, should be the tall 
boy with good speed and with the basketball 
ability of going up into the air and spearing 
forward passes. As a rule the rugged block- 
ing end will be played on the right side of the 
line on offense and on the left side of the line 
on defense. The tall, forward pass catching 
end should be played at the left end on 
offense and on the right end on defense. This 
is due to the fact that most teams run four 
out of five plays to the right. The ends must 
also have the speed and illusiveness to be able 
to cover kicks well, and in this regard illu- 
siveness and ability to use hands are just as 
important as speed. 

The greenest boys on your squad should 
be put in at the guard position. They should 
be rugged physically, powerful enough to 
hold their own in defensive line play, and yet 
fast enough to pull out and run interference 
on the flank and forward-pass plays. The 
boy who plays guard is more or less of a 
martyr because he receives quite a lot of 
physical abuse, more so perhaps than any 
other position. A green man on the ordinary 
team can fill in here better than he can any- 
where else. 

You may say that in your little team 
that you won’t be able to use plays where the 
guards pull out. I just want to say this, 
that you will improve your offense at least 
33 per cent. if the guards will learn to come 
out fast enough to be effective as an inter- 
ferer either on forward passes or going 
through for secondary on an off-tackle play. 
I have found that the short, squatty, heavy 
chaps fit in better at guard with the tall, 
heavy men fitting in better at tackle. 

Now that your team is picked, they must 
have the correct mental attitude. They 
must keep themselves physically fit, they 
must be on time for practice and work hard, 
= they must be determined to do their 

est. 

When I talk to our boys at the first black- 
board talk of the year, I tell the group that 
they are made up of four classes.... In 





















BOUT two years ago my patrol leader 

gave me a copy of Boys’ Lire. I 
looked it over, read all the stories and de- 
partments and knew that I would miss a 
lot if I didn’t take out a subscription. I 
worked in a bowling alley to earn enough 
for a subscription, and I am not sorry, for 
from the very first copy I have enjoyed 
Boys’ Lire. 


1929 


The Why-I-Subscribed Contest 
Winner—Charles Jones (Age 14), New York City 


they do but on what the 
team does. If your group can furnish eleven 
boys of this fourth group the chances are 
you are goimg to have a fine, successful team. 
You may not win all your games—that isn’t 
the idea, but your team is going to go out 
and always give the best of themselves. 
They are never going to quit but are going to 
keep trying right up until the bitter end, 
hoping against hope that they are going to 
get a break, regardless of how the score 
stands against them or how hopeless the odds. 
In fact, at every game they will give so well 
of themselves that when the contest is over— 
win or lose—they will be able to look every 
other boy in the eye and say, “Well, I have 
nothing to be ashamed of, I am just as good 
as you are.” 

The mucker has no place in a game of this 
kind. The real boys take pride in showing 
those forms of generosity we know as sports- 
manship. While you boys will get together 
and make every effort to try and win, 
yet you must remember your training and the 
American ideal, which is to keep clearly in 
mind the rules of the game and the rights of 
your opponents. 

If the other team is playing on your ground 
take just as much pride in showing them 
every consideration, every form of thought- 
ful hospitality, as though they were guests 
in your own home. Make fair play an ob- 
session. If you do these things you need 
have no fear as to what people will think 
of you or what you will think of yourself. 
Be smart, be brave and be fair. You all 
know what it is to be fair, and no boy is 
respected any more than the boy who 
stresses this. To be smart, study foot- 
ball the same as you would chess or your 
classes so that you will always have the 
situation well in hand and will do the right 
thing at the right time. And be brave. 
To be brave means to have mental and 
moral courage. Just what this is is some- 
times hard to say, but I heard one man 
define it as “being afraid to do a thing and 
yet doing it.” Let’s go! 


All the fellows in school are talking about 
“Three Points of Honor” and the new air- 
plane models designed by Joseph Lucas. The 
“Landing Field” is also very interesting and 
instructive. 

Boys’ Lire certainly is a good magazine 
for Scouts. It is like the handbook with a 
lot of stories and serials put in, and is not 





A Peer in Performance 


THE RED ACE Pessti 


PURSUIT 
SHIP 
Supreme Achievement in a Model Plane 










ISS LEY 
The Red Ace Combat Pursuit Ship is nothing short of sensational in the world of model planes: 
Here's one plane that will not disappoint you—one plane that will perform like a real ship. Has 
wing spread 16” with main fuselage 14”; reinforced main wing; perfectly balanced tail wing and 
adjustable rudder. Main wing can be shaped to suit conditions; front landing gear and rear skid. 
Perfectly carved, 7” wood propeller, propeller bearing, 6 ply motor of newly developed extra strong 
rubber. Notaconstruction set but a completely assembled plane. Simply fasten wings and launch. 


Outperforms Planes Costing 5 Times More 
The Red Ace will rise from ground under its own power. Will climb easily to 60 feet. Will soar 
over roof-tops and buildings Glides perfectly to earth. This large-sized, carefully made plane 
will outperform many planes costing five times more. Guaranteed to fly. Don't let a day shp by 
untiljyou order this plane. You May ave Famous Red Ace 


FREE! 


The Open Road for Boys Magazine has 50 pages every month crammed with just the stories you want. 
thrilling, breath-taking tales. Marvelous departments, fastest-growing 

ys’ i e ine that has the punch! Regular subscrip- 
tion price $1 a year. Rush us your subscription to-day on coupon 
low, and we 1 give you free the Red Ace Combat Pursuit Ship. But 
you must act at once. 


Both for 


*] 


Canada 25¢ Extra 
Foreign 50c Extra 


This Is a Great Bargain! 


— Se ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 
Friend:—Bet your lifei I will grab the big offer. Here's my 
dollar. Put me down fora year’s subscription to the Open Road 
for Boys, and rush me the Red Ace Combat Pursuit Ship. 











Front land ing aids 
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130 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 
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sits EARN XMAS MONEY | e er 


Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package ati 
containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. Information 
Sell. for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. |. 7 

Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each | Aviation and’ Airplane business. “Find cat chant the sane erent 
package con ing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10c. | opportunities now open and how we pre’ you at home, during 


When sold send us $1.60 and keep $1.50. We trust you. = qpallty. ae BPm book, Opportunities in the Atr- 
Send , keep \. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
CHRISTMAS CARD CO., - Dept. 19, Beverly, Mass. | Dept. 1807 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 











Be sure to read 
James B. Hendryx’ 


stirring novelette of the 
Canadian Outlands 


The WHITE WOLF 
@ Alsom 


Two Other Great Novelettes 
and Seven Short Stories 


October 15th Issue 





strokes now give full shooting force. New 
rear peep sight, leak-proof valves, fully en- 
action. = Tg we ty. Amazing accuracy. 
guaran ‘or one year. Uses 
. Photo shows fattening power at 
The biggest money’s worth in 





A free copy on request. Address 


A. M. Rud, Editor, Dept. F 
223 Spring St., N. Y. C. 





only interesting but necessary. 
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Speed up your game with 
D&M All-America Football 
Equipment — just like the 
big fellows use. 


D&M 
All-America Football 


Blows up tivongh patented valve 
just like the balls used in the big 
games. Regulation size. Non- 
stretch double fabric lining assures 
perfect shape. Factory laced, lac- 
ings stay flat. Complete with 
Compression Pump, AA1, $6.00; 
A2, $4.00, 


D&M 
All-America Helmet 


Hootba 


prizes.) 


Deep crown reinforced with six 
straps. Adjustable open vision, 
shock-proof “cobweb” sling strap 
keeps head from crown. Com- 
fortable, sure protection, good 


in stamps). 


I live at 


The Draper-Maynard Com 
oods, are offering 1 
selections. This sho 


can come to his team. 


It should be mailed 
vember 21, 1929. 


$100 frizz 


D&M AAI All-America Footballs 


‘DaM 


The Draper-Maynard Co. Plymouth, N. H. 


“The Lucky Dog Ki 


My name is...... 


All-America Contest 


What Is Your Selection for the 1929 
All-America Football Team? 


ny, makers of the famous “lucky dog kind” 
prizes for your selection of an All-American 
‘eam Saomeees by the bost letter giving — reasons for the 


id not contain more than 150 words. 


Grantland Rice selects an All-American Football Team each year which is 
published in Collier’s Weekly at the end of the season—see how near you 
(Thigy however, has no bearing on the award of the 


Send your selections to the Draper-Maynard Company, Plymouth, N. H. 
and bear the originating post mark not later than No- 


$35 xz 


10 Additional Prizes 


Please send me the following which I have checked: 


D&M Catalog of Fall and Winter Sporting Goods. 
Booklets on Line and Backfield Play. 


D&M 1929 Official Football Rule Book with Scoring Plays 
leading college coaches, analyzed and diagrammed by Sol Metzger 
if you enclose names of 6 boys who play football. Otherwise 


BL 10 


used by 
(FREE 
send 10 cents 











looking. Tan and black. 16H, 
$6.50. 
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This is the original Made-in-America Pocket Telescope. Makes every, 
thing from 100 feet toa mile look six times as big. Comes in neat leather 


case, At S 


rting Goods, Photographic and Optical Stores, If your store 


can’t supply you, we will send one, postpaid, for $2, Money back guaran. 


tee. Biascope 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


s and Microscopes, $2.50 to $16.50, Catalog free, 


831 Hudson Avenue * Rochester, N. Y. 





YOU, TOO~ 


Can Be Playing 
Before Xmas! 


Surprise all your friends, 
make new ones, sure pop- 
ularity before Christmas 
by learning to play a Pan- 
American saxophone, 
trumpet, clarinet, or any 
band instrument. Only 
a few lessons, and you can 
play any popular air—so 
easy to learn. 


y Moderately Priced 
Sent on free trial. Easy time 
payment. Only moderately 
priced band instrument, fac- 
tory guaranteed. Recommend- 
ed by professionals and band 
masters everywhere. Write to- 
day for free illustrated catalog. 


Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Co. 


- . Become an expert 
at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 
construction sets and tables in many sizes fully 

equipped. Save 34 cost by building your own. ' 

Send for free illustrated catalogue 

















1001-X Pan-American Bilag., Elkhart, Ind. 








Tables as Low as 


*3.50 


and name of dealer 


THE EARLE Co. 
Dept.22 8S, Portland, Maine 














Follow Stanley Plan 
No. $72r 
iF you will follow through the Sanley 
Work Bench Plan you will have 


learned the basic things about using 
a hammer, saw, chisel and plane. 


This plan, like any of the twenty-five Stanley Plans 
for making useful articles, costs only ten cents. 
Ask your hardware dealer for them or write us, 
r The Rule and Level Plant) 
Complete Plans may hy ew 


1O*| stTANLEY TOOLS 




















Be Baty with the new Official Boy Scout Hand- 
kerchiefs of interesting and distinctive designs that 
symbolize the Scout Movement. Two patterns, one 
scenes of Scout activities, the other famous Fn a 
. Printed in fast colors on fine lawn. rice, 
15 cents each. 

Are supplied by your local Outfitter, by National 
ut Headquarters and B. 8. A. Service Stations. 

Sold in many stores. 

















Maryland—Lyle S. Lutton, Star Scout. 
Senior Patrol Leader and first-aid expert of 
Troop 112, Laurel. 

Massachusetts—Frederick Ireland, mem- 
ber of Troop 18, New Haven, for two years. 
Second Class Scout. 

Minnesota—John Lowey, Tenderfoot Scout 
with nine months’ service. 

Montana—Malcolm Townsley, Star Scout 
with twenty-two Merit Badges. Senior Patrol 
Leader and Camp Leader. Now Junior 
Assistant Scoutmaster in Troop 17, Great 
Falls. 

New Hampshire—Walter M. Perkins, 
Tenderfoot Scout. Was in Scouting about 
one year. 

New Jersey—John Osborn Reid, Tender- 
foot Scout Troop 5, Bloomfield. Registered 
for about one year. 

New York—Louis De La Fleur, Second 
Class Scout, Troops 229 and 30. Has been 
acting as Assistant Scoutmaster in Troop 6, 
Utica. 

Oklahoma — Charles Rowland Millard, 
Merit Badge Scout Troop 20, Stillwater. 

Oregon—G. Alonzo Grab, First Class Scout 
and Patrol Leader of Troop in Dallas. 

Ohio—Hugo Spatz, Second Class Scout, 
Troop 72, Bexley. Forced to drop out be- 
cause he lived so far away from meeting 
place of Troop. 

Rhode Island—Norman Farrington, was a 
Boy Scout in Accrington, Lancashire, Eng- 
land. 

South Carolina—Charles A. Mobley, Jr., 
First Class Scout, Troop 3, Orangeburg. 

South Dakota—Robert Rawlins, Star Scout 

of Troop 27, Pierre. 
Texas—Thurman Edwards, Lone Scout 
for three years and later a Boy Squt. Inci- 
dentally, has read Boys’ Lire for five or six 
years. 

West Virginia—Edward Beck Morris, 
First Class Scout with eighteen Merit Badges. 
Now Junior Assistant Scoutmaster of Troop 
21, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—John H. Spearing, Jr., Eagle 
Scout with thirty-three Merit Badges, Bronze 
and Gold Palm. Harmon Foundation 
Scholar. At present President of the Mil- 
waukee Scout Press Club. 
Wyoming—William O’Donnell, Second 
Class Scout. Dropped out because he got a 
job at a theatre working nights and couldn’t 
attend meetings. 


List of Delegates to the Jamboree 
WORD of explanation should be made 
regarding the list of official delegates to 

the Jamboree published in Mr. Schiff’s 

article in the August issue. Because of the 
necessity of printing Boys’ Lire so far ahead 
of the publication date, this list had naturally 
to be rather incomplete. Necessities of space 
also forced us to publish the delegates under 
the heading of the Council which was re- 

sponsible for them as a traveling unit. In a 

great many cases, the traveling unit was com- 

posed of Scouts from several Councils to 
whom every credit should be given for their 
representation. 


Another Scout Awarded Carnegie 
Medal 

THE readers of this page will recall that in 

recent months, two Gold Honor Medal 
Scouts have also received the Carnegie 
Award. The most recent addition to this 
list is Hubert C. Patterson, Jr., of Albemarle, 
age fourteen, now an Eagle Scout, who saved 
Geneva Hahn, age seventeen, from drowning 
at Richfield, N. C. For this deed of heroism, 
he was some time ago awarded the Scout 
Gold Honor Medal. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion have recognized his fine act by awarding 
him their bronze medal and the scholarship 
award of $1,600. 


A Wilderness Camp 

SOUTH WEST VIRGINIA Area Council is 

to have a real wilderness camp. It con- 
sists of fifty acres recently presented to them 
by the Virginia Hardwood Lumber Company. 
The Scout reservation is in the middle of 
50,000 acres of timberland. It is a real 
wilderness spot with black bear, elk and other 
wild game in great numbers. 


A Hiking Pilgrimage 
FIVE Scouts of Troop 21, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., made a summer hike of 120 miles 











to Valley Forge last June. They averaged 
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fifteen miles each day, although this was twice 
exceeded. They kept a strict schedule of going 
to bed at 7:00 P. M., rising at 4:30, and hik- 
ing between 6 and 12 noon. They pitched 
their own camp every night and cooked all 
their meals. The Troop had planned this 
hike for the last two years. 


Scholarships Won by Two Scouts 


‘THE scholarship offered by the Webb 

Institute of Naval Architecture of New 
York City valued at $5,000, has been awarded 
to Eagle Scout Robert E. O’Rourke, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. This scholarship is open 
to young men throughout the United States. 
He is at present Assistant Scoutmaster of 
Troop 22, Bridgeport. 

The Annual Award of the scholarship of 
$100.09, by the State Department of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania, was won by 
Star Scout Charles De Forrest in the Warren 
County section. Scout De Forrest is a 
member of Troop 8, of Warren, Pa. 


Belgium Scouts Honor American 
Scouters 


HE Boy Scout Association of Belgium have 

conferred their highest award—i. e., Offi- 
cer’s Star of Honor—on G. Barrett Rich, 
American Jamboree Camp Chief; Lorne W. 
Barclay, American Jamboree Executive, and 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. 


Safety and the Scout Axe 


SOME people may take the view that 

axes should be kept away from boys. 
This I do not believe. Sooner or later a boy 
must learn to handle dangerous tools. It is 
better to bring out the danger clearly to the 
boy so he will know it is there and learn to 
avoid it. It is not dangerous tools but 
careless people that cause accidents. A fool 
with a needle may be more dangerous than 
a careful man with a machine gun. 

“At the Eastern States Exposition I was 
surprised at the risks the boys took, par- 
ticularly when throwing axes at a post, just 
because they did not realize the danger. 
They kept out of line, but did not allow 
enough margin for the unexpected things 
that happen. It is always the glancing axe 
that is dangerous. Any time boys are throw- 
ing axes at a post or tree there should be a 
rope from the tree back of the throwing 
point, or where a rope is not possible at 
Jeast a safety line drawn on the ground, and 
a rule that no boy is to be inside the line 
while another is throwing. Do not stand 
close to the thrower, either beside or behind 
him. Only in the advanced stages of this 
pastime should one axe be left in the tree 
while another is thrown. This not only 
causes danger from glancing axes but de- 
stroys them. 

“Another reason that is sometimes used 
against boys carrying axes is that they 
might destroy growing timber. Surely the 
Scouts’ record is guarantee enough against 
this. The Scout does not destroy but 
protects, and an axe is invaluable to him in 
making fire breaks, mending bridges and in 
a thousand other ways. 

‘Robbing birds’ nests has almost died out 
in recent years. Fruit stealing is not what it 
used to be. The Scout realizes not only that 
he is above these things himself, but that he 
has an example to set. We have learned that 
the woods, birds, etc., in part belong to us 
and that we are shareholders. 

“PETER McLAREN, 
“Champion Chopper of America.” 


Brief Items of Scout News 

The Boy Scouts of Shoshone, Idaho, have 
been during the summer doing their Good 
Turn by guiding visitors around the Shoshone 
ice caves. Preliminary to undertaking this 
Good Turn, they made a complete survey 
of the various caves and laid out a regular 
plan of leading the visitors through. 

* *+ * 

Felix A. Danton of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been awarded the silver loving cup presented 
by the National Lone Scout Council Chiefs 
to the Boy Scout who has done the most 
consistent work for the organization during 
the year. 

* * * 

Scouts Norwood Still and John Crampton 
of Meridian, Miss., have been awarded 
Scout scholarships to the A. and M. College 
at Starkville, Miss. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


> 


RIDER AG Ss 

and exhibit sample, and make 

money. y els and styles. 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

ON ALL MEAD BICYCLES 

No cost to you if you don’t want to keep 

the bicycle. 
ir@S Sal? teuat’ prices: “Send ‘no 
money. Write for our marvelous prices 

and terms. 





Mead cyeisco., vert 11, Cnicage 


5 is has * és . one _ . 
very boy scout, tourist Jy 
and sportsman snows 


. For 
the underbrush, 
ood for camp, for pointing or 

tent stakes, and doing a hun 
at home and away, you'll want famous 
razor-keen, ‘4 anced Marble Axe. No 
other Axe ‘has the priceless safety feature. Carried in 
pocket or belt, a snap of guard es it ready for action. 
No. 2, Stee! Handle, ° * 5 
Ws: & ta ana Binds 284 cet An, $2.28 
Other Marble Equipment,For Every Hour inthe Open” 
Write for Free Book en gin dF big line of Axes, Knives, 
Compasses, Water-proof Match es, and many other 
things needed for hike, camp or tour. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO, cisdseoce, Mich-'i.s.a. 
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You 





the other boys all 
about direction, the 
shortest way home 
or. to any a 
point if you havea 
Txter Official Com- 
ass of the Boy 
scouts of America. 


Taylor Official Compass 


It has an olive drab finished hunter 
case, bar needle and aluminum dial with official 
insignia. Automatic needle stop. Jeweled center. 


Manufactured by 


Taylor Instrument 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


May be procured through your outfitter or 
regylar source of supply. 











5§0-Page Bird Book in Colors 


“Canaries for Pleasureand Profit” 


Gives expert professional ad- 

vice on breeding, reari: 

training, feeding and -care 
canaries. Keep your birds in 
. song. Sent free together with 
liberal samples of West’s Quality Bird 
Foods on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 

or coin to cover mailing cost. 

West's Bird Foods are sold at all good stores 

Magnesia Products Co., 1576 Hubbard St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


1929 
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| First Aid for | 
| Injured Trunks | 
| (Concluded from page 10) 
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a hammer, a hatchet or an axe, secure a flat 
stone, stump, or a hard bit of plank for an 
anvil, Fig. 8, and some old tin cans, or 
pieces of sheet iron, Fig. 6, from the rubbish 
heap. Turn in the ragged edges and ham- 
mer them down as shown in the diagram. 
Or secure a tough piece of canvas, sail cloth 
or whatnot, and with a sharp knife, trim it 
to the proper proportions. Then with a wire 
nail, make holes along its edge at regular 
intervals, Fig. 7, to correspond with similar 
holes in the trunk, and with a bit of wire, 
picture wire, copper wire or any pliable wire 
for thread, sew the patches into the trunk by 
passing the wire through the holes in the 
patch and the similar holes you have made 
in the trunk. 

Or, better still, drive staple tacks, Fig. 9, 
through the nail holes, Fig. 7, and clinch 
them on the inside of the trunk by holding 
the butt of an axe, hammer or hatchet, or 
a smooth flat stone against the outside of the 
trunk, while you pound the points of the 
staples on the inside and hammer them flat 
against the surface of the trunk, Fig. 10. 

The drawing of the trunk in Fig. 5 is not 
made from an imaginary piece of baggage, 
but is a faithful picture of one of my own 
trunks after it had had a little journey of 117 
miles from New York City. In place of a 
peaceful journey one would think it had been 
on a wild and feverish jamboree, or over the 
top in the late war. 

What did you say? You don’t think the 
patches will look pretty? Well, then, paint 
them! What with? Jumping Electrons! 
What a Scout must do is get to work with the 
material at hand. Of course you have some 
of that automobile stuff they call Duco, or 
lacquer, or automobile paint. Daub over 
the old tin with that and it will look like a 
brand new twelve-cylinder Rolls-Royce. 
But don’t forget the main point is to make the 
trunk hold together, and if you have followed 
directions and used care, the baggage smasher 
next time will have to use an axe or a sledge 
hammer to produce satisfactory results. 

But in justice to the baggage masters, I 
will say that in their hurry and rush they 
seem to take all the pains possible, and they 
let the trunk drop out of the baggage car on 
one of the trunk’s corners. 

Now that your trunk is finished, it is ready 
for any journey or, ‘f not handsome enough 
for that purpose, it will at least make a good 
chest for the attic in which to pack surplus 
blankets, winter clothes, ‘‘red flannels,” 
moth balls and golf stockings. But be sure 
you do not pack the moths with the duffle, 
for if you do the moth balls will be of little 
or no service. Somehow or other, when the 
young moth hatches out next to a moth ball, 
he becomes acclimated, so to speak, and 
thrives on the odor of the balls. It is the 
same with camphor. No self-respecting 
moth will voluntarily eat camphor, but if you 
hatch them out with camphor around them, 
they apparently become accustomed to that 
artificial stimulant and it helps their digestion. 
Therefore, when you are packing your winter 
stuff away, brush it briskly with a whisk- 
broom, hang it in the sun and then carefully 
pack it with your moth balls, camphor scales, 
pennyroyal or sage brush. Put in everything 
to make the moth dizzy when he gets a smell 
of it, and they will not deposit their eggs 
there; more especially is this true if you cover 
your clothes in the trunk with fresh, clean 
newspapers. Moths are uneducated, and 
do not like the smell of printer’s ink. 

This is an October story, but the summer 
moth business is put in because we want to 
show the use to which the old trunk may-be 
put. As a storage chest it is a handy thing 
in which to put your papers, books and Scout 
materials where they will be safe from dis- 
turbance and where the mice or the rats will 
not get at them and tear them up for nesting 
metterial, as they are wont to do with bank 
notes carelessly left in the desk drawer. I 
remember reading of one nest that cost in 
cash over a thousand dollars. But that need 
not worry you. Very few of my Scouts have 
a thousand dollars in cash, and if they do, 
they would be the last to leave it carelessly 
in a desk drawer. “A Scout is thrifty” and 
he knows the use to which he should put a 
savings bank. By the way, up at our camp 
some patriotic flying squirrels made their nest 
out of American flags which had been left 
hanging on the wall. Needless to say that 





the nest was discovered on July Fourth. 


Trains Unruly Hair— 
to Stay Neatly Combed 


IF your hair 1s difficult to keep in place, derives its health, life, gloss and lustre. 


or lacks natural gloss 
and lustre, it is very easy to 
give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appear- 
ance, so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora 
through your hair once or 
twice a week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will 
then stay, each day, just as 
you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair 
and makes it pliable. Then, 
even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of its own accord. 
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te Try it! See how easy it 

‘, is to keep your hair combed 
any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the 
center, or brushed straight 
back. : 

If you want your hair to 
lie down particularly smooth 
and tight, after applying 
Glostora, simply moisten 

our hair with water before 
rushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora 
costs but a trifle at any 
drug store. 
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It gives your hair that 
natural, rich, well-groomed 
effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as 
waxy pastes and creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair 
healthy by restoring the nat- 


TRY IT FREE | 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 29-G-66 | 


Please send me FREE, asample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. | 
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Try Lon DISTANCE 
Rot.eR HIKING 


You'll find it great sport 
to eat up the miles quickl 
and quietly on “‘Chicago” 
», Rubber Tire Roller Skates. 
How quickly could you make 
: 500 miles? Oneskater, Quin 
he R. Sabe made Los Angeles 
+ from Oakland, Cal. — 468 
 miles—in 99 hours, 15 min. 
= on “Chicagos.” 
From Chicago to Miami— 
2400 miles — was covered by 
Alex Petyan on one pair of 


“Chicagos"’ with only 3 

ae new sets of wheels. 
eo, How’s that for 

. a See a record? 


= — 


Glide along swift- 
ly and quietly on 
'‘Chicagos 


Use “the skates of the cham- 
pions’”’— skates such as were 
used to win Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
places in the 6-day Interna- 
tional Roller Race—in 1929. 
Comfortable, —— Rubber tires 
grip the pavement for a quick get- 
away and quick stop by the “‘4- 
"Roll on Rubber Club” Ger beauti- 
“Roll on Ru ub.” Get beauti- 

ful Skate Pin, shown below. Mem- rae Seat 
bership Certificate and booklet, one, Spins Ten 
“How to Roller Skate.” Send deal- Tines 
er’s name and 10c to cover pestage. 


“Roll on Rub- 


Roller Skate y r 
Established Over 20 Years Club 


4457 W. St. Chicago, Ill. Pin 


Lake 
“CHIC ” - 

Rubber Tire Rolier Skates ror uraurws 

“Speed Without Noise’ Sake, Roller 


This is No. 181 Skate, with rub- 
ber tire w b- 
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Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker 
---famous 
American Ace 
--- Fells About 
the Amazing 
Planes of the . 
Future! 


Issue of 


Captain Rickenbacker’s startling story heads 
a list of big, new features. There’s another con- 
test—the winner to learn to fly with all expenses 
paid by Modern Mechanics, also a story on last 
month’s free flying course winner. 


Some of the Features: 


Giants of the Speed World —Globe Trotting with 
the Graf Zeppelin — Looping the Loop in a Bal- 
Lookforthis \oon—New Radio Set Develop- 
Cover ments — Building a Speed Boat 
- Saposin Houdini’s Tricks— 
The Baby Bullet S Plane— 

Baby Autos for ‘i 
Modern Mechanics & Inventions 

Fawcett Publications, Inc. 

Minneapolis - - Minnesota 





On Sale Oct. 1 
At Your Newsstand! 


















It’s a 
Knockout, 
Fellows! 


















Boys’ LIFE 





and 
The Open Road 
for Boys 
Both for $2.20" 

















Snap It Up! 


All the great stories of Sport and Adventure, the 
thrilling articles, big departments, pictures, premi- 
ums and contests that fill these two popular favorites 
from cover to cover are yours for a whole year at the 
amazing price of only $2.20! 


Here’s Your Chance. 












When you’ve finished one magazine, you’re not through for 
a month. A few days later, Bingo! along comes the other and 
you can enjoy a new bunch of thrills, surprises and laughs at 
an extra cost of only 2oc for the whole year. 


Ordinarily you’d have to pay $3.00 for these two magazines. 








BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York oy 


Enclosed is "$2. 20 pany yd order) for which please send Boys’ Lire and Open 
Road for Boys, each for one year, to 
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SURPRISE COVER! WHILE THEY LAST! MAGNAN yaoie, Peenes 


An aivgert Dedication Cover with a nice cachet. Q KS 


ner. ONLY TO NEW APPLICANTS For 
—— 
Canada Postage Due <°:. 


MY FINE FOREIGN APPROVALS. Special 20 cents. 
Rp Value 28c. To Approval Applicants. 


JULIA F. OWEN, 112 Hillside Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Arbor Stamp Co. 43 South West, Princeton, N. J. 
a stock 


GIRAFFE SET 
$1 -00:YELLOW CANADA {frsviin°ts s"ec8 


a set of four bicolored Nyassa giraffe stamps, 
Y. $2.00 and 100 all different pong free to ap- 


ly 5e to approval speseonte. "Reference required. 
free packet to first 25 applicants. Unusual, Seautifui 
% aise. 
Seon applicants who send 5c for packing, etc. Stamps 
on qpeverem M4-4-%-le ete. Lowest prices and best 


stamps on approval at 60% to 90 
q y 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., B. L. Fernandina, Florida 


GLENN SMITH 
A SNAP 


Reeth sprees ypiere scrape sc 
esta % Wri 
Row! 1! “Bok BTAMe co Dept. 2, a 








GIRARD, KANS. 





WEIRD COLLECTION FREE 


A collection of 67 of the most weird and fantastic stamps 
ever offe! This collection given to ay approval o_ 
cants who send 10c to cover 
—_— —— of Ry my ‘album, hinges. mil. eulde, 





y for this Golden 
Plymouth ‘Stamp Co. "463 \Opres Pi,, Bronx, New York 








300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and Including $1 ong 


ANLE I : Ss. 
sT Y G BBONS U: Ss. LIST 60 DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS 32. SNGy Ss. 


At faat yo eles 0 2 fMgstrpted ond Senertptive uxice tet of U, S. 


sand veleme hes ue lene Dan FREE Vit cach order, our pamphlet which tells “How to 
i oer ete of all U. 8. stam our price! lists of albune, > oo oa Pre abe - 
ostfree 60c. Also our 82-page U.S. andB.N.A. list free on request. in sets, packets, etc. ule ert STAMP & COIN 


Stanley Gibbons, Inc., 38B Park Row, New York ai hg a 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 





FREE SOUVENIR 


URPRISE PACKET! Australia, Borneo, Congo, U.8.9¢ 
Panmmemarestess. Ete., with Illustrated of Sets 


U.S. Ete., to ap roval a licants for 0} A valuable philatellc article that vane spies. Wilt peeve of enormoas Has 
1 Panama ina Lindy 1,3 Pope Pus 06,3 0-8-8 3 $8tampe loc, 3 combination’ Sf 4 distinct Ss ae 
Songo ley Siam Airmail 20c. aisle ake All Bee Seale lao Oe 
Fan =. im tas our > 


. az ate y 4521 Parkview Ave., St. | MMe. 


e Stock of U. 8. & Foreign a 405 Pennsyivania Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Diff. Foreign. Ail to-new ap- 


FREE : val applicants, dandy assort- z eee wie eat fe 


U. 8. 
DOLLARS more semi-' Ly we countries 
pro ‘STAMPS ei ae 
ment for collectors— Lists, Catalogs, Ete. wit a 


Regent Stamp Co. 115-24 180 St., St. Albans, LL, N.¥. 1.0% ORDER 354 12 Codar St The Stamp Mart rey Mina 
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ie WAS a blustery, rainy night as Bob, 

Phil and Harry, clinging to umbrellas 
that were tugged at by the stiff wind, 
made their way to the Franklin Stamp Club. 
During the summer the rooms had been 
almost deserted but to-night in spite of the 
wet, quite a crowd was gathered at the long 
tables with their black oil-cloth tops. In the 
midst of each group were books of stamps, 
stockbooks, or approval sheets. One dealer 
was showing covers and post-cards that had 
come across the ocean on the last trip of the 
Zeppelin. He was saying, ‘Besides a stow- 
away, a gorilla, a chimpanzee and six hun- 
dred canaries, there were fifteen sacks of 
mail carried by the airship, which consisted 
of thirty thousand letters and thirty-two 
thousand postcards.” He pointed to the 
envelop he had laid on the table. “You see 
it is cancelled, ‘Friedrichshafen 15 Mai 29- 
6-7-V-Luitpost, ’ and beside the airmail 
stamps is a twenty-five pfennig with the 
portrait of Goethe. Here we read, ‘Mit 
Luftpost par Avion’ which, translated 
into English means,‘ With Airmail by Air- 
plane,’ not strictly a statement of the fact. 
Here, ‘rubber-stamped in a circle, we find, 
‘Luftschiff Graf Zeppelin—1 Amerikafahrt, 
1929’ with a picture of the Zeppelin above 
New York’s skyline and the statue of Liberty 
and finally the United States cancellation. 
And now the Zeppelin is on its world flight 
still carrying envelopes and postcards for 
collectors—not so many as on its trip to 
Lakewood but a far longer journey.” 

The boys drew nearer to have an oppor- 
tunity of studying the interesting cover. 

Bob’s attention was attracted to a stack 
of approval sheets belonging to a club 
member who was seated at the table. Some 
of the prices marked under the stamps were 
as low as a sixth of catalogue but Bob 
noticed at once that these specimens were 
not in very good condition—either badly 
centered or cancelled too heavily or thin in 
spots, and here and there one with a small 
tear or a corner missing. Such specimens 
are not wanted by a careful collector and will 
spoil the appearance of a page where all the 
other stamps are in good condition. So Bob 
centered his attention on specimens at a 
less discount and found quite a number he 
needed, marking down the price of each on 
a paper pad which was furnished for each 
table by the club. 

Harry remarks, “So many collectors, 
when they are beginning to collect, are 
puzzled by the word, ‘Approvals.’ It means 
just what it says—‘Stamps for your ap- 
proval.’ When they come from a dealer by 
mail you take what you want and on re- 
turning the sheets or booklets you enclose a 
money order covering the amount of your 
p: | purchases.” 

“Once in a while,” Phil said, ‘where the 
stamp is a rare one "and damaged it may be 
repaired, and there are experts so clever that 
it is most difficult to discover their handi- 
work, Sometimes halves of two different 
stamps of the same variety are joined to- 
gether so that no extra thickness of paper 
shows when it is held to the light. This is 
done by beveling the two halves. You would 
think that could not be done but the pro- 
fessional works under a microscope and with 
the delicate touch of a watchmaker. Per- 
forations are easily added when desited. If 
the design is blurred or missing in places it is 
restored with a fine brush and ink or paint. 
Stamp repairers usually charge enough for 
their work to preclude all cheap varieties. 
It is quite difficult to replace gum on the back 
of an unused stamp so that it would look like 
the coating put on by a machine. This is 
especially true of older stamps where the 
gum has aged or crackled. In any case the 
gum is a menace and has been the cause of 
the destruction of untold thousands of 
stamps. The ‘mint’ copy with not even a 
hinge attached has been established as the 
most desirable condition. Collectors who 





-| have removed all gum from their un- 


used stamps and later decide to sell have 





found that the bidding at an auction will 


’ When answering advertisemenis please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








ON SALE 
October 28th 
1930 


SCOTT’S STANDARD POSTAGE 
STAMP CATALOGUE 


$2.00 Cloth Bound 
$2.50 With Thumb Index 
Forwarding Extra—Weight 3 lbs. 


FREE on request. A copy of Scott’s 
Monthly Journal and our latest price list. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York 


TRIANGULAR AND 
ANGORA PACKET 


This magnificent packet contains the following * ‘out 
- the way” stamps: An 
New soos. 


Indian Native States, Britis ted = FREE! ! ! 
nials, surcharges, Gwalior, Argen- 
tina. All absolutely free. Just send 4c (stamps) fer 
postage requesting our famous 50% approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND London Rd., Liverpool, England 


$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece, (dyirg 
soleiee) Kouang-Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc. 

We will include—abdsolutely free—a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa ——— stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approva 
LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., "SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


BOY. SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
Coleen): 1 fine stamp from smallest ey blic 
on earth; 1 eee e set; 1 —— nom packet 2. 
Hungary, ee. aug a last bu but no least, 
a vest chet. sock boo in which x = your duplicates! 
The ble $$ outfit fey od for only 8 cents to applicants 
for my famous Quick vice Approvals. 

D. M. WARD 




















605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


ANGOLA to ZAMBESIA 


Stamps in sets—from 118 countries—representing the 
four quarters of the globe, are contained in my new 
price list. 6 diff. from Spice Islands; 4 giraffes from 
Nyassa; 3 triangular stamps; 5 wild animals from Tanna 
Touva; your choice of any of these, or 250 others—for 
only 10¢ each set. Free price list on request. Also 
better-grade approvals to applicants. 
A. B. DeLISLE, 762 Harding Ave., San Jose, Cal. 
from 22 differ- 


85 DIFFERENT STAMP. ent countries, 


hinges, perforation gauge, and illustrated album with 
laces for hundreds of stamps for 12c. 3 Korea 15¢c, 3 

Hawaii 20c, 2 Labuan (inc. Monkey Stamp) 20c, 150 

diff. roc. List free. 

ARGONAUT STAMP CO. 

Dept. 30 New Canaan, Conn. 


82 Far-off Countries — Only 10c 
Quelimane, Inhambane, Travancore, Kouang aemeou, 
Syria, Liban, and 76 other countries—82 stamps fron 
82 countries only 10 cents. Big list and approvals with 
each order. 

C. D. Reimers Company, 282 Flatiron Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas 


bi ip 12 A MP. 
Album . viola 15 stamps, 
‘al sheets se 
with each a; 


Miami Stamp Seaens Toledo, Ohio 


nD 
Another | of Stamps wie ter inst 
25c per 1,000 or $1.00 per pound (over 4,000 to pound), 
Approvals sent to all purchasers. Plenty U. & ‘om Ic 
up. Hinges 10c per 1,000; 3,000 for 25c. 


B. Elmer, Dept. B, 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
tionally Rare 


Ex 
50 & ff F Pores Stamps Sc 
To Resi for approvals. 
S. TINSLEY CHAMBERS 
2306 Calvert St. Baltimore, Md. 


No investment required. Sell 
Sell our sheets (catalog value— 334% 
_. Our price—$2. Unsold 
stamps returnable. Scout- Com- 
Stamps ieee missi 
DS Ge Saar es. ees-eine. mission 


THE MAP PACKET 


oneien 10 different ae Stamps from the two Hemi- 
a Rog ay stamps with animals, 
to approval applicants, all 


























S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





= 100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 

ING ye pO Re ea 

SSS] 1000 mixed 40c. os it U.S. _ oe 
hinges 15e Fine album for 3500 


buy 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Belgium Congo has issued a of stamps to com- 
memorate peat, the man wnin h found Livingstone in 
darkest ates (1871). A short set of these stamps, and 
a mint le are yours, if you oeees our approvals 
and enclose for m: 

THE BLUE STAMP co. 

306 Whitridge Avenue Baltimore, Md. 











6 different Luxemburg to x gee for our fine 
approval 


E. D. STAMP COMPANY 
3905 Forest Park Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
Note—We do not sell U. S. Stamps. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


7] AZERBAIDJAN! 
; |TANNA-TOUVA! ZAMBESIA' 


Send 10c today for on Fine packet 105 Gitte. 
San Marin 


3 ent, u stamps 
wY | Bins ease eae Mcotenegre, 87, 
| swindle stamps’’; (. 
at. eae 5 Somes from — country of 
stan en - F 
ve moun ing mi 5 
IbGil Jor toe) Bia ste and appre — Ff 
KOLAR CO. - 1401-A Ain Bidg. - Dallas, Texas 



















pation stamps. 
applicants for “CLIPPER” ap- 
provals. Illustrated price list 
free. Curhan Stamp Com- 
pany, Gloucester, Mass. 


RARE CONGO 
AIRMAIL! 
(Also ae airmail stamps) ‘Si 
Cc 





é areincludedin our packet of 61 all: 
different from such ares 

ag hive oi \"Oceonica, Sudan 

ad i (A porovals and’ free lists ws 


Monument =" Co., ‘hhiges “Station, Baltimore, Md. 
FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains ‘erent stamps eo countries rg, copicting won- 
Gontaing of Storent states ded en (Satan? with: pitch- 
fork); los (chariot and fyiog | horses); Chile (battle scene); 
(sphinx and amide) Ji iavia (nude slav ve breaking chain) j 
Newfoundiand (wha saribo slay (ferocious, tiger): ‘Trinidad 
(Goddess of Victory); Tunis sightings Arab); and . To ap- 
“PEAK taandlosing 10c this great Ptolo ~ will be sent. 
fa AK STAMP ate Ses Colo, 
e 


7 





a, now, we an also incl 
Sane. pasion tion gauge, and a small package 


FREE PACKET LIBERIA 


A dandy packet of picturesque 
stamps from LIBERIA given = 
solutely free to purchasers of 01 
MA 





L. COMBINATION = 
cluding ‘a Turkestan, Sudan, 
Russia 


0 introduce on low 
TEXAS STAMP CO. 
1136 Woodland Ave., Houston, Texas 


JLARGEST STAMP 


TS 








+ IN THE WORLD 


from Cape Verd le, Females, 3 —— 








only 
pproval icants. Largest S the World ( Phat China 
Sia toon ee thew sce OERE no 
WESTERN PHILATELISTS. 6021 Harper Ave.. B-10, CHICAGO 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
to those asking for 7 Ono my 
approvals and lists. 
Approval Books on United ian” ‘British Colonies, 


South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 


Bo TRIANCLE-AIRMAIL ‘no 
OTHERS 


1G BARGAIN LiSPS,ETC.TO APPROVAL 

APPLICANTS ENCROSING 3c POSTAGE ere 
1000 HINGES ®c~100 OIF. U.S. 306 FREE 

HAWKEYVE STAMP Co. 

CECAR RAPIDS 18 1A. 


, bea tiful w 
Fis. Sa ‘Syria, at “focloding ¢7 wconen, bird and utiful w 
















REE — of 25 stamps all different to ap- 
proval applicants asking for my medium 
grade or beginners approvals. No stamps sent 
on approval to those who can not furnish re- 

liable references. 
156 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 


JOHN F. MILLER 


STAMP TONGS—FREE! Fine packet of 49 different 

* stamps from 49 dif. countries 
—animals, Maps, scenes, etc.— pan yl — and 
French Colonies, Iraq, old Corea (issued 45 years ago!), 
Inhambane, Lorenzo Marques,,Tanna Touva, and man: 





others. Price only 10c to approval applicants! Nice 
of stamp tongs free if you order today! PAUL REVERE 
STAMP CO., Box 40, Astor Sta., BOSTON, MASS. 


STAMP. Ss } Beng Fy X 000 aranine a 


Compens. 2c. Stamp ‘Album, over 500 illustra tious, 
names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 





14e., 45c, $1.35, $2.45. A. BULLARD & CO., 
lus, world catalog 0 of stamps, 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
Se, Sip oa caneiaobesaen Boston, Mass. 





COMMEMORATIVES and AIRMAILS! 
Big Value for 5c:— Scarce Py nat and 10 other Air- 


tamps. Al cket of beautiful Commemorative stam n- 
— - Azores, Ho 1896 Haid, New a“ es “old horse’). } Beanie. 
Chile aceni wfoundiand and 
for § Set te acer va pul appllonass. ter mark detector FREE if you 


order t 


ighland Stamp sae 62 Woodcliffe Rd., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


$1O °° for Z2 Sst 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
plicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 














Stamps FREE! it, Postage 2c 

Big rice lists and 1 ee it geste. 

600 diff. 

Album bol rey “i000 ot vb Fine = 
JOHNSON STAMP CO.., Dept. rr . Jamestown.N.Y. 


U. S. FRE 


copies) if you sen 
tions that are different. $1.00 U 
cluded if you write at once. 


L.W. HUDSON, 1439B East 7th Street, Plainfield, N. J. 








20 different fine U. S. 
Stamps Free (picked 


d Postage pone bag approval selec- 
- Postage stamp in- 





1,500 stamps at 1c each. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP co. TOLEDO, O. 


1 00 All different. Postage 2c. 
50 per cent approvals 
500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 


Large album 1gc, List of 
Stamp s Free sent with each order. 
180 De. Stamps. . -10¢ 1000 Diff. Stamps..... 4 





-25¢ 1000 Hinges.......... 
? Pound Mixed Stamps (about 4000)..........-+- $1.25 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


1929 






| highest value must have a postal cancellation. 
| Used as a revenue or for parcel post and your 


us | and is usually done with black ink, though 





ni | pedia. I put all that stuff in my album on the 


soon show what it has cost to make the 
change.” 

“Cancellations make a big difference too,” 
said Bob. ‘The stamp to command the 


stamp is almost worthless. As a rule the 
postal device makes a circular obliteration 


there are many exceptions. Oval stampings 
in colored ink—pen cancellations—some- 
times the name of a bank—one comes to 
know them. On Iceland issues the word 
‘Tollner’ enclosed in an oblong are parcel 
postally used and are worth much less. But 
is the value fundamentally reduced? The 
stamp has done service working for the 
Government. You may collect what you 
like but when an expert goes through your 
collection he will immediately pick out the 
banned stamps, especially if you are offering 
for sale. The genuine philatelist is not 
concerned with selling. He intends to keep | 
his stamps indefinitely and makes. up his | 
collection to suit himself. At least he may | 
take advantage of the much lower prices for 

the banned types. Knowing them he will | 

be on his guard. On the other hand ship 
and railroad cancellations are especially | 

sought after perhaps, because there are less | 





j| of them, though bank cancellations are not 


plentiful. The early German States, Thurn 
and Taxis, Southern District and Northern 
Postal District are all better with the | 
circular cancellations showing the names of | 
the towns where they were posted.” | 

“‘That’s one of the good points about be- | 
longing to a club. You hear about the | 
undesirable stamps—in fact, learn how to 
| Boe Harry dug into his bag for new issues. 
“How about this set, fellows? From the 
Island of Rhodes commemorating the visit 
of the King and Queen of Italy. Look at the 
knights and castles and ancient ships. Hand- 
some designs, too; nine values from five | 
centesimi fo ten lira. It was here in the | 
harbor before the city stood the famous | 
statue of Helios, Greek God of the sun. It 
was seventy cubits in height and one of the 
seven wonders of the ancient world and 
known as The Colossus of Rhodes. Un- 
fortunately the island has been visited by 
many earthquakes and one of these in 227 
B. C. destroyed the statue. The Rhodians | 
sided with Julius Cesar, which brought | 
Cassius against them and the city was plun- 
dered and all the shipping carried away. In 
1309 Rhodes fell into the hands of the 


63 








Knights Hospitalers of St. John who made it 
their headquarters till 1523, when they were | 
driven out by the Turks who held it till the | 
end of the World War. The island is twenty- 
one by forty-nine miles and is traversed its | 
length by a chain of mountains which | 
reach a height of nearly six thousand feet | 
at Mount Artimi. These are the first stamps 
to be issued by or for the island.” 

“What would we do without Harry?” 
sighed Phil. ‘He’s our walking encyclo- 


blank page opposite the stamps.” 

Harry sat grinning at the kidding that 
was being fired at him. “If you are not 
careful I'll send you a bill for my services. 
I really ought not to show you any more 
stamps but here’s a set from Persia—the 
latest. I haven’t it all. Complete, it has 
sixteen values; the first ten—a profile por- 
trait of the Shah—are half-tone printed. 
The following five values with the same 
design are engraved and to top off the set 
is a larger stamp with a picture of the Shah 
seated on his throne in state robes, his curved 
sword at his side. This latter is done in 
gold and violet and bearing the three tomans 
value, is listed at ten dollars.” 

‘‘Here’s where I put one over on Harry,” 
cried Bob. ‘Can you give us the Shah’s 
name?” 

“Sure I can. Reza Shah Pahlavi. Ask 
me a hard one.” 

“Well, I have a question you'll have to 
say, ‘No,’ to. Have you seen the Papal 
stamps?” Phil was opening an envelope. 

Harry forgot to say, “No,” when the beauti- 
ful set of fifteen varieties were laid before 
him. There were three groups; the first of 
seven denominations from 0.05 to 0.75 
centesimi; showing the coat of arms of the 
Holy Seat consisting of the Triple Crown or 
“Tiara,” and two keys; the second group of 
six bears the likeness of the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, in Pontifical dress, values from | 
0.80 centesimi to 10 lira, and the third group 
of two “express letter,’ larger stamps, also 
with a portrait of the Pope. 
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YOUR 
hoieiimary 


UNDREDS of fellows are already 
astride, rolling along to plenty of 
spare money every month. 


HERE’S nothing like having your own money to spend 

any way you want. Any time you want a certain thing, or 
want to go somewhere, there’s no delay or hesitating be- 
cause you have your own money. You are the first fellow 
on the block to get the new things—you’ve got the jump on 
the bunch. 


NEW bike, pair of skates, hockey stick, football or basket- 

ball equipment, sport shoes or sweater, camera, Scout 

equipment, books, fountain pen—no matter what it is you 
want you can get it with your spare money- 


Don’t Hesitate 


Get your name and address on the coupon 
and mail it back to Jack Gardner today. 
Join up with the live wires. 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
I want to join up with the Live Wires. 
tunity outfit on earning spare money. 


Please send the oppor- 


a ee evn one ee eg, (0 eee eae £0 RE Ne Ore eae 
Address...... ee OR ee ne ee eer een Sa eee ee ee 
sa, fs Ye: 2s Le ike ae oo we WE phe ee ae RR esr ris 
10-29 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








Se: See note 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL |; 





| Suffern, N. Y. 
Please send full information about your | 
| Outdoor School and Camp to | 


(Parent's Signature) 


eee rh 


HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 
Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 
‘If you can’t go to the Jamboree, the 


j next best thing is to camp with me. 
And, Oh Boy! 





We learn what to do, how to do it; 

like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 

j to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 

Bye ee ee ee | inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 

Di is 0dd sks 4 one naka lee eeeh ee aene Mike like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 
like cow-boys and live like Princes. 


It’s much cheaper! 
to trail 











Boys you don’t need a basket to carry a 
the ROLMONICA, the nifty 
harmonica that plays with a music roll 
like a player piano, makes you a musician 
in five minutes. Be the “‘life of the party"’. 
Play any song, old or new. Rolls of all 
popular numbers. 
At the leading Retail Shops. Price with 
four Rolls, $2.50. Extra Rolls, 10¢ each. 
Sent direct if your dealer cannot promptly 
supply you. 
THE ROLMONICA Music Co, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Farmer Burns School of Wrestling, 1347 Range Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING, taught thor- 
oughly , “hig pin vr tre tremendous demand. Oldest, largest school. 
Kndorsed Telegraph, Railway, yo =e Governmen ° 

to earn 


DODGE INSTITUTE, Kirk “St. 








Valparaiso, Ind. 





fer Boy Geet. Camp Fire Girls, 
or School Room, 
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How to Sow toltagecTiay. a Play. "eee  Gatalogue 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 





Archery Tackle and Material for Archery Sets 

{emocewens | pews $5.00 mane aoe and weight desired). 

flet orated arrows .50 each. 

} pt cane (5’ 6”) and “material for six arrows 
$2.00. Price list on request. 

William S. Morgan. 721 Beech St., Little Rock, Ark. 


BOYS WANTED 


Cash paid to boys every where for shipping us 
worms, grasshoppers, crickets, bugs, frogs, etc, 
for fish bait. Be first. Write for price list. 


DAY FISH CO., Box 75, Port Huron, Mich. 


BOYS & 

GIRLS Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell 
10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No 
Work—Just Fun 

St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637-B. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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the fuselage of the plane he hid his head 
in his arms and sobbed. All his bright pic- 
tures of a future in the air were being washed 
out in his tears. He would have to return to 
everyday humdrum life. He would have to 
go some place where it didn’t take nerve 
to live. 

Ted started toward him, but Lieutenant 
Rockwell climbing out of his cockpit mo- 
tioned him back. The Lieutenant took Mark 
by the shoulders and turned him around so 
that he could look down into his tear-stained 
face. Well did he understand the battle 
that was going on within this boy, a battle 
in which a strong spirit was pitted against a 
great fear. This understanding of youth was 
one of the things that made the Lieutenant 
the instructor that he was. 

“This is army medicine, Cadet,” he said 
slowly.. “Army medicine prescribed for 
just such a case as yours. You don’t have 
to take it, but if you don’t you will always 
wish you had. If you wait until to-morrow it 
will be that much harder to take. You really 
haven’t anything to fear. One crash doesn’t 
mean a thing. Some pilots survive a dozen 
of them. If you go up now it will be over in 
a few minutes. If you don’t it will last a 
lifetime probably. You’re a born pilot. I 
hate to see you wash out just because one 
crash scared you a little.” 

His strong virile voice poured renewed 
strength and courage into Mark. -Suddenly 
he seemed to realize how foolishly he was 
acting. Why one little crash shouldn’t 
frighten him out of a future in aviation. 
He’d take his army medicine, no matter how 
strong it was, no matter how hard it was to 
take. The worst thing that could happen 
to him was another crash. The confidence 
of his ability in the air that he had always 
felt in himself had returned. 

“Lieutenant,” he said, squaring his shoul- 
ders and loeking his instructor straight in 
the eye, “T’ll fly! I’m ready now. And if 
you will trust me with the ship, I’d rather 
you didn’t ride with me. I feel that I can do 
it alone.” 

“Go to it, Cadet! I knew you had it in 
you!” cried the Lieutenant, slapping Mark 
on the shoulder. 

Mark swung himself into the cockpit and 
adjusted his ’chute comfortably under him 
He dragged the arm of his coveralls across his 
tear filled eyes and lowered his goggles. He 
waved bravely to Ted and his instructor. 
Then for a bit his courage left him again. 
It seemed he couldn’t bring himself to shove 
the throttle forward. 

Then with sudden resolve he said into the 


prop wash: “Crash, you can’t scare me out of 
the Cadets! Here I go!” 

He waved the chocks from under his wheels 
and gave the engine the gun. Slowly he 
moved down the field as he taxied into the 
wind. Then he gave the ship full gun as it 
rushed down the turf and leaped from the 
ground. 

Again he was in the air. He held the ship 
in a steady climb until he had reached an 
altitude of three thousand feet. During that 
time he just sat in his seat and watched the 
altimeter. He did not even venture to look 
over the side. He wanted to make sure he 
had plenty of altitude before he tested his 
regained courage. 

Now he looked down at the ground and 
then he knew that he was unafraid, for all 
that he felt was a thrill at the beautiful 
view of the field below. He felt no fear! 
He tipped the ship up in a bank and turned 
around to the right; then he tried one to the 
left. Everything was perfect. 

“Well,” thought Mark, “while I’m taking 
this army medicine, I may as well take a full 
bottle of it.” 

Then he hunted out the black, burned spot 
in the center of the field, the spot where he 
had crashed a half hour before. Where he 
had missed death so narrowly, mechanics 
were at work salvaging what they could of the 
ship that had so nearly been his coffin—a 
flaming coffin. 

Directly over the spot, Mark deliberately 
cut the gun. The engine died into that same 
sickening silence that had prefaced his 
previous spin. The nose started down as the 
motor died and the ship lost flying speed. 
Mark eased back on the stick. As the nose 
continued to drop, Mark kept holding it up by 
raising the elevators. The stick was full back. 
The plane stalled and as it toppled over into a 
dive, Mark kicked on full rudder to the right. 

He had deliberately thrown himself into a 
spin above the very blackened spot where he 
had crashed so short a time before. 

The world seemed to spin around like a 
top beneath the nose of the plane. The air 
whistled through the wires at every turn. 

“T’m not afraid! I’m not afraid!” Mark 
cried exultingly to himself. 

Then he pushed the stick forward and 
kicked on left rudder. The ship stopped spin- 
ning and wasinadive. He gave the plane the 
gun, equalized the rudder and redressed the 
stick. He was flying straight and level again. 

Mark turned and dove towards the hangars 
and Lieutenant Rockwell. He knew that 
army medicine had cured him and that he 
would never be afraid of the air again. 





BALL PLAYERS 


24 for 25c 
100 for $1.00 


All the undies ball player in the major 
leagues. Finest — — of players 
ever assembled. or the 
complete set. Money back if not satis- 
Coin, 2c stamps or money order. 


KING STUDIOS, Dept. B. L. 17 Park Row, N. Y. 
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12966 Woodward hve. The LE 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS wirrom 


Our free booklet Le uu how. 
Over 20 varieties of ns. 


W. V. MOORE, Box 60, STERLING, ILL. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
Fasep. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
‘eed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 


Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 
KASKASKIA,. M122, Herrick, Ill. 


MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send five cents in stamps for new fall catalog showing 
complete new line of models, new and different sizes, ma- 
terials, etc. Latest ideas on design and construction. Be 
first in your town to have this new catalog. 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO., ~ Champaign, Il. 
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BIG MAGIC BOOK 10c 
Amaze and  Bepestty? Fool ag Fm ~ iy Be 
| ehtet tri Explains many coin handker- 
Gili chief tricks, ete., you can do. 100 pages, pro- 
KF fusely illustrated. Postpaid, 10c. 

) Lyle Douglas, Station A-13, Dallas, Texas. 
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words in a geography index. The boys come 
pouring on, and as you look at them and 
realize that each one of them is trying to line 
up to the mutual Scout Oath and Law, your 
heart starts beating faster: Fifty thousand 
boys with one aim: And as you try to analyze 
your feelings they simmer down to one single 
world: Inspiration. 

It is an inspiration to see these boys, to 
feel that you belong to them, as they all be- 
long to you; an inspiration to go home and 
continue the work that was started by one of 
the greatest idealists the world has ever 
known. 

You don’t see the signs any longer. You 
see the flags of many nations. You see the 
boys in khaki, green, brown, grey, blue, 
scouts all. 

The parade is over. 


IS Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught, the President of the British Boy 
Scout Association since the start, steps forth. 
“Boys,” he says, “we are assembled here 
to-day to celebrate the coming of age of a 
great social movement, for whose far-reaching 
and world-wide influence no man can ade- 
quately measure. Beginning twenty-one 
years ago, who would then have imagined 
that the small camp at Brownsea Island 
would one day, and within a generation, 
number two millions, embracing lads of 
every country, of every race and of every 
creed—all imbued with the same high ideals 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


and all carrying aloft the same banners of 
mutual service and brotherhood. 

“Tt is a very ennobling spectacle, which 
will assuredly leave its mark on the future of 
mankind, and to which statesmen of a later 
day will bear willing testimony. With the 
enthusiasm of youth, these lads are marching 
forward to a self-reliant manhood, eager 
and willing to snatch the torch of progress 
which feebler hands lay down and to bear 
their part in their burden of the world’s 
work. 

“One word more: ‘Always treasure the 
memory of this great day; hold fast to your 
faith and keep the Scout Law.’” 

The Duke has ended. A yell of applause 
rolls over the arena, a pledge and a promise. 
And as its echo dies away, the Chief Scout of 
the world stands on the platform. 

He lifts his hands as a greeting and from 
all corners starts the cheering. There is‘a 
rush forward of boys and flags and totems 
They come running, boys from all the world, 
to stand close to their Chief and listen to his 
words. 

And Chief Scout Baden-Powell speaks. 
He tells of the little acorn of Brownsea 
which has grown into the sturdy oak of Ar- 
rowe Park. He speaks of former Jamborees, 
of brotherhood and high ideals. 

The boys listen eagerly. They hear every 
word. They feel themselves around the 
campfire listening to their favorite story- 
teller. They smile with Baden-Powell, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


laugh with him. And when he finishes, a 
roar breaks forth: 


B.-P.—B.-P. 

Baden-Powell, Baden-Powell, 
Chief, Chief, Chief, 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 


Cheers for Baden-Powell, for the Duke, 
cheers for the Jamboree, cheers for England. 
“God Save the King.” 

The Jamboree is on. 

An hour later you see a bunch of boys walk- 
ing up Kingsway, the main street through 
camp. Four boys who have already found 
each other, an American, a Scotch lad, a 
Dane, and a French scout. As they walk 
along they meet other international groups. 
Jamboree Friendships are on the way. 

All out visiting. 

“Let us go to Czechoslovakia, Japan and 
India,”’ “See you in Denmark in five minutes,” 
“Seeing the world in an hour,” are slogans 
of the day. And as the boys stroll along they 
meet friends wherever they turn. 

Visitors stream into the American camp. 
Through an impressive gateway with “Boy 
Scouts of America” and a greeting of wel- 
come in big letters you get into the Ex- 
hibition tent. American handicrafts, equip- 
ment, outfits, Scouting literature can be 
studied here. And the boys of the nations 
do study. They have come to the Jamboree 
to make friendships and to learn. 

From our exhibit tent you emerge into the 
American parade ground. Something is 


‘going on here. Indians are training for. their 


dances, scouts are playing baseball. William 
Tomkins has a crowd around him trying to 
get into the mysteries of Indian Sign ~Lan- 
guage. And so as you stroll around the 
rally ground you see various kinds of Amer- 
ican camping, Pine Tree, Prairie trek, Adiron- 
dack patrols have put up their camps. In- 
dian long-houses, wigwams, and _ tepees 
adorn the place, and in the center our Star 
Spangled Banner waves over the tents - the 
American Camp. 

Then again you stand in Kingsway. 

Across the street from America is Den- 
mark—small tents, interesting kitchens and 
dining-rooms; troop and patrol flags of all 
colors and designs. 

Further up India—tremendous portal, 
= -trees, palm huts. Camp in garden 
style 

‘Further up—further down the road—tents 
after tents—an ant hill of human beings. 

It takes days to see everything, to learn 
as much as can be learned. 

It would be impossible to relate all the 
interesting incidents of the Jamboree. It 
would not be done if the entire space of one 
issue of Boys’ Lire were to be filled. We had 
rain, yes lots of it, and mud, unlimited 
quantities, but even the rain and the mud 
could not dim the enthusiasm, the good spirit 
and the good fellowship of the scouts. There 
were two weeks of intermingling among the 
boys of the nations of the world. All were 


in Newton, Mass., with their Indian costumes 
attracted the greatest amount of interest. 

The two American scouts, James McDon- 
ald of Dansville, New York, and his friend 
Arthur Connor of Ardmore, Pa., who were 
chosen by lot to take the message of good- 
will to King George at Buckingham Palace, 
were accounted the luckiest scouts in camp, 
because they had the opportunity of being 
received by the King’s Equerry, who gracious- 
ly invited the two scouts to have tea at the 
Palace, although they did not, of course, 
have the privilege of meeting His Majesty. 
No one of the American camp attracted, of 
course, such attention as our beloved Dan 
Beard. Wherever he went and whatever 
foreign camp he visited he was the center of 
attraction. The visit of Ambassador Dawes 
to the camp was also one of the features 
remembered by the scouts. 

It is a remarkable fact and well worth 
commenting on that, notwithstanding there 
was rain on ten days during the Jamboree, 
and that the entire camp was a sea of mud, 
there was so little sickness among the scouts, 
particularly the American scouts. The Eng- 
lish Committee had made ample hospital 
arrangements and with more than a hundred 
beds; there was also an operating room, dental 
department, dispensary and every facility and 
convenience of a modern hospital. This hu- 
manitarian feature of the camp was under the 
splendid management of Miss Royden, as- 
sisted by more than fifty Girl Guide nurses. 
In the American camp we had only a few 
cases of illness, and Dr. Norman Cole of Bal- 
timore, the medical officer in charge of our 
camp, said that there was little sickness among 
the American scouts because they were fit— 
incidentally a great compliment. 

The generous gift by our International 
Commissioner, Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff 
(through the Boy Scouts of America), of 
ten thousand pounds to the British scouts 
attracted the widest attention, not only 
among the English Scout officials, but 
throughout Great Britain. It was but an- 
other evidence of Mr. Schiff’s interest in the 
Boy Scout movement, and a particularly 
gracious thing for him to do for the Boy 
Scouts of Great Britain. Mr. Schiff person- 
ally presented the cheque to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and the Prince 
showed his appreciation not only in words 
but also by his visit to the American Camp. 

I wish it were possible to enumerate the 
many interesting and wonderful experiences 
enjoyed by all those privileged to be at 
Arrowe Park, but space will not permit. 
Space must, however, be taken to compli- 
ment Mr. G. Barrett Rich, the Camp Chief, 
and his able assistant Lorne W. Barclay, the 
Chief Executive, for the manner in which 
every detail of the camp was given minute 
attention, both in its preparation and in the 
daily administration of affairs. Credit is 
also due to every one who had to do with the 
management of the American camp. 

Before the final closing of the Jamboree 
Chief Scout Baden-Powell issued the follow- 


brother scouts and the best of fellowship was Fg mn of farewell: 


everywhere maintained. The campfires at 
night brought forth the songs of the nations, 
the daily parades and visits among the boys 
of all camps all led to harmonizing the spirit 
of the Jamboree and making the scouts of 
one nation feel that they were brothers to all 
the others. 

There were many outstanding incidents. 
The visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to the Jamboree and to our American 
Headquarters was the one great outstanding 
feature. The American tent in which: was 
displayed the American exhibit of Boy 
Scout activities was thronged with visitors 
and scouts of other nations from morning 
till night. The delegation from our troops 

















“That bein’ settled, I turned an’ rode 
home with Chief Leapin’ Frog an’ Starvin’ 
Rabbit. , They was so scared that they shed 
tears an’ blew their noses. They told me 
that I was all fixed to have myself turned into 
a mummy, yes-sir, an’ they wanted me to 
saddle up my best horse an’ hit for the other 
side of the Atlantic, at least, where maybe 
Scraghookumspookum’ $ magic couldn’ t catch 
me. But I just laughed at them an’ advised 
them to be on hand to watch the proceedin’s. 


1929 


wilds Bill and GEM AC EE | 


(Concluded wre page 19) 


‘From all corners of the earth you have 
journeyed to this great gathering of world 
fellowship and brotherhood. To-day I 
send you from Arrowe to all the world bear- 
ing my symbol of peace and fellowship, 
each one of you my ambassador, bearing my 
message of love arid friendship on the wings of 
sacrifice and service to the ends of the earth. 

“From now on the scout symbol of peace 
is a golden arrow. From northlands, south- 
lands, westlands, and eastlands you came at 
the call of my horn to this great gathering. 
To-day I send you back to your home lands 
across the seas as my ambassadors of peace 
among the nations of the world. I bid you 
farewell. Ps 








ee 





“The fixed time next day arrived, an’ 
with it came dozens an’ dozens an’ hun- 
dreds of Niches from all over the coun- 
try, aimin’ to witness the performance. 
They gathered around the outside of my 
shack, an’ whispered an’ talked among 
themselves a lot, an’ once in a while 
a chief or a brave who knew me pretty 
well would come up to me an’ tell me that 
he would be awful sorry to see me leave 
the country an’ would miss me quite a lot. 
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OFFICIAL / 
How Often You Could 
Use “This Knife 


How long, too, for it’s genuine 
Ulster quality, which means that 
the blades are made of the. same 
steel as those of the best ten dol- 
lar knives on the market. And 
it’s made with the same care, too. 


Insist on the Ulster Official Scout 

Knife. If your hardware man or 

sport goods dealer does not stock 

them, show him this ad and he will 
get one for you. 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Inc. 
travdE ULSTER KNIFE CO. mark 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 











A Plane That Flies 500 to 800 Feet 


A trim, speedy, durable, plane. . Over two-thirds aluminum. 
Not just a toy, but scientifically designed by engineers. Takes 
30” Wing Spread off from ground. Will cruise, zoom, circle or stunt. Lots 
— H'Fuschge of fun to build. Parts replaceable. Money back guarantee. 


Postpaid BAKER-MACKEY INDUSTRIES, I 
or 3 for $13.50 p. o. Box M, Dept. 6, Glendale, California 


FLYING SQUADRON for $2.00 

















FLY THIS COMBAT MONOPLANE! 


phe ates 


Bargain 


Five [5] Flying AirpJanes for $2.00 That 


Perform e the ; Real ul Thing! 
Not construction sets but completei 


_ BOMBER 23 inch non-breakable Wi 
absorbing - 


Land 
lights wei it 3 1-4 oz 
inch non sbreskable Wing— 


“800 ft. 
The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Chillicothe, Ohio 1-2 i Landing Gear— 
(We cannot make C.0.D. shipments. No retail catalog issued.) morn. 16 fiock ‘Balsa Wood Wiee—4 3-4 


MOULDS 





s 6-in. al 
proselier with shaft, 4 in. disc wheels. oa struts, 
plete Arg tes in oo he ae 1.00 st 
paid in U.S. and Canada. Order today. "Batletaction 
money refunded. 








| GLIDER i¢ in inch non- breakable Wing- 
ju 
©) Lone ERate a INT GLIDER—12 inch Balen Wood 
Rach Set in ~F shed in one 
carton. ute with Boxes: all packed ‘in ‘one Bo eene 
All Five [5] for $2.00 
stage Pa 
Aircraft Model Div.— 





For Making Toy Soldiers, 
Indians, Cowboys Animalsetc 
bt i one Mould you can make many HUNDREDS OF 








INGS, whole armies. Outfits, including material 
paints and everything complete, 
$4.50. Easy enough for any boy to make and great fun 

ps. port for the whole family. rite for 
illustrations of dozens of Patterns you can make. 


MAKE-A-TOY COMPANY, Dept. Ds 1696 Boston Road, N. ¥. City 




















For Tender Skins 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 






C= TEED accu 
ate timekeeper— 
tested and adjusted 
jewelled Swiss move- 
ment—artistically en- 
graved case as illustrated 





$ aN MONEY $ 


Here’s a chance to earnit, Sell Schwer’s POPULAR 
BOX OF 22 CHRISTMAS CARDS for $1. A real bar- 
gain, less than 6c a Card, = — instores nor i ae, 
packed in attractive Gift Bo: You can make 100 
cent profit. Uni ag Pen Folders, exigioal 
des Christmas — the kind most persons want. 
Other make mone Socan you! No expense. 
Write for “ panting oney Plan”, and sell an article 


that surely want when seen: Write atonce to 
CHARLEY C. aie MASS. 


ae COLLEGE 


49 UAZEST wy ENGINEERING 
nz pey inva EFS Bile a 8.9, Bie Oume, as 
_wgtcbes. | Hone slcht jewel poe Enter any time. | 1 
fe th gdjustmen ‘rhe tan tod need ontuee \ see £0 pees Fa Book.”” 
bees in yee a pany Chicago, lil. 
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° or now. 
MANN & BENTON, Box A, Chillicothe, Ohio 


























Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies. 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits. 
Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 


outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 


400 BOS dept: 14%, A711 N. Clark St., Chicago 
é ——s 

BEAT EM AEANAS eRSBRE 
Sell KRINGLES, the un-. 
breakable Tree ornaments REASAC Siriatnas 3 ye Thi nets te te tell 


FOR CHRISTMAS —beautiful colors. Sell aad lined ieee! 
: 60c doz.—costs 35¢ doz. pa ty Bees pone oe hg scgpints 
postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. Send 35c for moss maker, nee pian and RE SAMPLES 


rdoz. Reference, any bank in Bloomfield. The ALaMac Company 9 New York 


BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
201 PS meetin BI Geld, N. J. Dept. BC, 6 Varick Street New York 
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Starvin’ Rabbit an’ Leapin’ Frog followed 
me around every place, an’ kept shakin’ 
hands with me an’ sayin’ good-bye an’ then 
taggin’ along after me again. They all 
figured I was gonna lose, but I knew that 
Scraghookumspookum’s stock in trade was 
just a collection of bunk, an’ I had a faint 
suspicion that maybe I could out-bunk him. 

“The medicine man came finally, an’ rode 
up on a nice lookin’ horse that he’d painted 
funny designs on, so’s covetous Niches 
wouldn’t swipe her, an’ he was dressed in 
scalp locks an’ a few blotches of paint an’ 
finger-bone neckless an’ several thousand 
clam shells. He carried a weirdly ornamented 
bag in which he kept his tricks. I gave him 
a greetin’ an’ hoped that he was feelin’ well, 
’cause I figured privately that he’d need to 
be pretty healthy to stand the racket I was 
gonna give him. He returned that he was 
first rate, an’ that he hoped that I wasn’t 
too fond of that neighborhood, ’cause if I 
was it was a shame that I had to leave it. 

“‘T just laughed at him, an’ then led him to 
the cleared spot near the doorway of the 
shack, which was to be the scene of our 
operations, an’ there I addressed the assem- 
bled Indians an’ told them that the purpose 
of this meetin’ was to find out which was 
the greater medicine man, Scraghookum- 
spookum or Wild Billish Bumps. They was 
to be the judges, an’ would state who was 
winnin’ as we progressed, an’ when they 
selected the winner of the bout, the loser had 
to leave the country. An’ right then I saw 
Leapin’ Frog’s face, an’ it was awful worried- 
lookin’. 

‘“‘Finishin’ my speech, I pulled one of my 
chairs out from inside the shack, an’ sug- 
gested that Scraghookumspookum sit down 
on it. Well, he did, but he’d no sooner got 
seated when he let out a screech an’ a whoop 
that sort of killed his medicine-man dignity 
an’ he jumped ten feet straight up in the air 
an’ shook off half his clam shells to boot. 
You see, I’d placed an extra sharp tack on 
that chair, just as a small item of magic. 

“So I asked him what the matter was, an’ 
couldn’t he sit down on a chair in a quiet 
an’ civilized manner, or did he always act 
like that. He up an’ told me that he bet I 
couldn’t sit down on that particular chair 
without gettin’ enthusiastic. That was the 


\ 


answer I was waitin’ for, an’ so I just calmly 
sat down on it, an’ everythin’ was all right 
an’ Scraghookumspookum stared at me with 
a sort of wonder-in his left eye, an’ the rest 
of the Indians looked puzzled an’ didn’t know 
exactly if we were both crazy or just bein’ 


funny. Then I got up 2n’ told the medicine 
man that if I could sit on a chair quietly 
surely he could, since he claimed he was more 
of a magician that I was. 

“That sort of got him annoyed, an’ so 
he stamped over to the chair an’ plumped 
himself down real hard, an’ 


all got worried an’ allowed that it was pretty 
powerful magic all right, an’ Scraghookum- 
spookum stood there in a triumphant attitude 
an’ looked at me as though he was laughin’ 
down his pant leg. He spoke up deep an’ 
solemn an’ asked the Indians if his magic 
was not stronger than the white man’s, an’ 
they all chirped up an’ said that he was 
certainly a great guy, an’ had crowded me 
off the map with that stunt. 

“But I stood up an’ said for them to hold 
on a minute. I’d figured he’d raise a bad 
smoke an’ a worse smell at some part of the 
preceedin’s, ’cause it’s standard medicine 
man stuff, an’ so I’d prepared myself for it. 
I’d put a mixture of sulphur an’ sugar in one 
pocket, an’ I now took a big handful of it an 
stooped over the fire an’ said a few Latin 
phrases I’d once learnt, an’ chucked my 
stuff on the flames. An’ right off a heavy 
yeller smoke rose, an’ a stink went around 
that was enough to make a feller reform an’ 
wash his feet once a night. I had to put my 
neckerchief over my nose to keep from passin’ 
out myself, but them poor Indians there got 
the full unstrained benefit of it. 

“After some of the smoke had cleared 
away, I appealed to the Indians an’ wanted to 
know whose stink had been the worst, an’ I 
made a move to throw some more of the 
junk on the fire, an’ they all grabbed at their 
noses quick an’ made bad faces, an’ bawled 
out that I easily won the grand cheese as a 
proficient manufacturer of perfume. That 
got Scraghookumspookum real hostile, ’cause 
here I’d won two tricks on him, an’ he 
hadn’t connected yet. So he let out a funny- 
soundin’ word that sounded suspiciously like 
‘yahdirtybigstiff!’ an’ pulled a small gourd 
rattle from his bag an’ started to powwow 
around in circles, yellin’ an’ mumblin’ 
charm words as he danced. He went through 
the motions of huntin’ an enemy, an’ crept 
up on him an’ spied on him an’ stalked him 
cautious, an’ finally he whipped out his 
knife an’ charged, an’ ended up on a high 
shriek of triumph an’ a bad rattle noise, a- 
pointin’ the knife straight at me. 

“The watchin’ Indians figured that that 
was pretty hot, all right, an’ they sure ex- 
pected to see me fade on the spot with all 
that bad medicine spouted again me, an’ 
they were all about to grant that he’d won a 
pretty big stunt at last. But before they 
could say anything, I asked them to cast 
their optics on my antics for a minute or two, 
an’ with that I let out a ‘Alley-oop’ an’ 
turned a handspring, an’ then went around 
in a circle, turnin’ Catharine Wheels real 
spry an’ energetic, in spite of my whiskers. 
I ended up right next to Scraghookum- 
spookum, an’ I landed on my feet an’ let 
out another howl an’ grabbed him an’ put 
a ju-jitsu grip on him, an’ he let out a yell 
of fright an’ gave a tug, an’ that was all I 


needed to complete the business, an’ so I 
went ahead an’ threw him over my shoulder 
an’ he landed on his nose an’ lay there in the 
dust, half-scared to death that I’d worked 
some real harmful medicine against him. I 
turned to the Niches, an’ they all agreed that 
my dance was more dangerous than his’n, 
all right, an’ I’d won again. An’ I took a 
look at Leapin’ Frog an’ Starvin’ Rabbit an’ 
saw that they were beginnin’ to look cheerful 
again, an’ figured that maybe I’d end up all 
in one piece, after all. 

“Well, the medicine man hopped to his 
feet when he heard the Indians say that I’d 
won, an’ you can bet that he was pretty 
well disgusted. He shouted out that he was 
goin’ to perform some very great magic now, 
an’ they’d have to watch close an’ careful. 
An’ with that he piled some wood on the fire, 
an’ then he pulled out a short stick from his 
medicine bag. He held it up, an’ pointed it 
north-south-east-west an’ danced around the 
fire slow an’ solemn an’ terrible ungraceful, 
holdin’ it high above his head. Then he 
stopped right close to the fire, an’ held the 
stick about two or three feet above the 
flames. A half-minute of dead silence, an’ 
then the stick suddenly burst into flames, 
an’ the Indians let out a scared holler for 
help. 

“’Course, I saw right off what he’d done. 
He’d taken a dry stick an’ greased it up with 
deer fat an’ spruce pitch, an’ of course you 
can hold an oiled piece of wood quite a ways 
from a fire an’ as soon as it feels the heat it’ll 
flame up. But the Indians didn’t puzzle 
that out, an’ they thought that that was 
certainly the oblong saskatoon berries for 
elaborate magic. I saw that that stunt bid 
fair to swamp all my other efforts, so I 
bawled for them to watch me. 

“T said that while Scraghookumspookum 
had made a stick of wood burn, which was 
pretty good magic, considerin’, I was now 
goin’ to prove myself a greater feller, by 
burnin’ some water for their entertainment. 
With that I reached in my shack an’ grabbed 
a cup of water I’d fixed ready, an’ I held 
it up an’ poured a little out, so’s the Indians 
could see that it was water. Then I took a 
piece of old cloth, an’ I poured water on it, 
an’ I soaked it in the cup, an’ then I took 
it an’ waved it high above the fire, an’ 
without any delay at all it burst into a great 
smoky yellow flame, an’ I dropped it on the 
ground an’ let it burn itself out. ’Course, it 
was really coal oil out of my lamp that 
I’d used instead of water, but the Indians 
hadn’t ever met up with coal oil, an’ so I 
thought it. best not to bother explainin’ all 
that stuff to them. 

‘An’ that was a stunt that more or less 
made Scraghookumspookum’s stuff look 
sick alongside it, an’ it brought the Niches 
to their feet, ready to run, ’cause they 
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hadn’t known that I was such a whale of a 
medicine man, an’ they calculated that it 
was kind of dangerous to hang around near 
an individual who could take water an’ 
make it burn without any trouble. Well, 
I quieted them down, an’ assured them 
that I wouldn’t bite any of them, but was 
just demonstratin’ that I was a better 
magician than Scraghookumspookum, an’ 
I wanted to know if I hadn’t won this last 
bout, too. They all said yes right off, an’ 
Scraghookumspookum looked pretty dis- 
couraged, an’ I know that he’d come to the 
end of his bag of tricks. 

“Well, I wanted to make sure that my 
victory was an uproarous success, so I went in 
the shack an’ brought out an electric shocking 
machine. I set this down ona chair, an’ I up 
an’ orated at the Indians that the tricks I'd 
shown them so far had only been minor items, 
but now I was goin’ to produce a hunk of 
complicated white man’s magic for them. 
That got them all excited, an’ they didn’t 
know just what to expect an’ they all got to 
their feet again an’ tucked their belts tighter 
an’ got ready to run in case anythin’ desper- 
ate should develop. 

“T unwound the handles of the machine, 
an’ they had long wires attached, an’ so [ 
took them over to where Scraghookum- 
spookum was standin’, quite a little distance 
from the machine, an’ told him I’d like him 
to hold them for me. He was rather scared 
at first, but I just turned an’ said to the 
Niches that their great medicine man was 
frightened to hold these little black articles of 
mine, even though he was standin’ so far’ 
from my magic box. That got him brave 
again an’ he stuck out his chest an’ said he 
wasn’t scared of nothin’, an’ added that he 
was just gettin’ ready to perform a real 
trick of magic an’ make me disappear into the 
clouds. But he said for me to go ahead an’ 
show them my little cheap cut-up first, an’ 
with that he took the handles an’ tried to 
look courageous. 

“So I went back to the machine. I con- 
nected up the doodads, an’ then grabbed the 
windin’ handle that regulated the electricity 
that went into the handles, an’ I started to 
turn on it slow. Right off Scraghookum- 
spookum looked kind of astonished, an’ his 
hand a-holdin’ them handles began to tremble 
a little with the electricity. I turned a little 
faster, an’ he looked worse than astonished, 
an’ his hair began to get curly, an’ he said 
‘Whee!’ I turned faster, an’ his hair stood 
straight up on end an’ his ears flapped about, 
an’ he yelled ‘Geeeeeeeeegolly!’ an’ I guess 
he’d have to let go, but he couldn’t. 

“Then I got down to business an’ just 
made that handle spin around, an’ Scrag- 
hookumspookum’s eyes grew large an’ round 
an’ his arms began to jerk an’ his knees 
bumped together an’ did a new-fangled sort 
of a Charleston dance, an’ he 
shimmeyed an’ jumped an’ 
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right off he let out a loud wow- 
wow an’ got off that chair so 
quick that he jumped right over 
my shack. You see, I’d slipped 
another tack on the seat soon’s 
I’d got up. I asked him what 
was wrong when he’d come 
back to the front again, an’ he 
rubbed himself sort o’ thought- 
ful an’ said that he guessed 
that the chair was bewitched. 
I said sure it was an’ that I 
was the little curly haired boy 
who’d bewitched it. Then I 
turned to the pop-eyed Niches 
an’ asked them if they didn’t 
think I’d won the first trick, 
an’ they looked sort of aston- 
ished an’ scared an’ looked 
away from Scraghookumspoo- 
kum’s eyes an’ mumbled that 
they figured I had. 

“That put me one up, an’ 
it made old Scraghookumspoo- 
kum some peeved. So he got 
down to the business on hand, 
an’ built a little fire an’ mum- 
bled some chantin’ words over 
it, an’ passed his hands back 
an’ forth, an’ then he took a 
small sack from his medicine 
bag an’ poured out some of its 
contents an’ dumped them on 
the fire. Immediately a dense 
smoke rose up, with a funny 
sort of disagreeable smell to it. 
I was pretty close to him at 
the time, an’ I had a good look 
at the stuff he’d dumped on the 
fire, an’ saw that it was nothin’ This 
but crumpled soggy wood mixed 
with dried sage leaves. 

“The Indians watchin’ 
sniffed at the smoke, an’ they 
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jerked an’ squirmed an’ 
squealed an’ kicked an’ hollered 
an’ whooped an’ howled an’ 
made a collection of sounds like: 
‘O0g00p oogootoogooboogoo- 
roogoodoogoomoo!’ which is In- 
dian for an extra strong ouch. 
An’ then I suddenly turned off 
the juice, an’ the second he 
found out that he could drop 
those handles he chucked them 
down an’ turned an’ raced 
toward his horse. Thirty feet 
from it he jumped an’ landed on 
its back an’ dug his heels into 
it an’ it let out a startled snort 
an’ thought that some demon 
was ridin’ it an’ so it tore like 
mad toward the horizon an’ in 
a few seconds all that remained 
of Scraghookumspookum that 
we could see was a cloud of dust. 
‘An’ that’s how I gained the 
name of bein’ a big medicine 
man among the Indians of those 
parts, an’ they all gave me three 
cheers an’ then run home to 
crawl under beds in case I felt 
like tryin’ my shockin’ machine 
on them too. An’ that’s all.” 
“Yes,” we said. ‘ but how 
did you get hold of an electric 
shocking machine out there in 
those wild-west foothills?” 
Wild Bill looked surprised. 
“You know, I never thought 
of explainin’ that,” he said, 
“but it was this way. I 
The || bought the fool thing at the 
settlement so’s I could treat 
myself for rheumatism.”’ Then 
he winked at us. “Or maybe 











it was chicken-pox. I forget. 
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4 Reasons w hy you should 
wearHOODS 


For Comfort. Hoods have 
outside seams that prevent 
chafing; instep straps and nar- 
row shanks that support the 
arches; some Hoods have 
sponge cushion heels that pro- 
tect against bruises. 


For Wear. Hoods have the 
Smokrepe or Tire Tread soles 
that stand the wear and tear 
of active feet. 


ForHealth. Hoods have the 
Hygeen insole that is non-ab- 
sorbing and which prevents 
unpleasant perspiration odor. 





For Style. Hoods are smart 
and snappy in design. White, 
brown and patterned uppers. 
Handsome nickel eyelets. 























Whose 


Make a record for the classes of ’30, ’31, 
’32, ’33. Go out for the team. Get onto 
it and make it a good one. And remem- 
ber you can do more tricks on the floor 
any day—in Hoods. 


With athletic-built Hoods on your feet 
you can make better gym records all 
around, running, jumping, pole vaulting, 
wrestling. Hoods are nothing like old 
fashioned flimsy sneakers. Foods are 
made to do what the feet do. They bend 
where they should bend. Narrow shanks 
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THE WHIPPET 
A great gym shoe. 
Long wearing duck 
upper. Heavy buffed 
Smokrepe sole. Hy- 
geen insole. Sponge 
cushion heel. 


support the arches at all times against 
any strain. Cushion heels prevent bruises. 
Special Hygeen insoles minimize sweat 
odor, and this also keeps shoes in better 
condition and adds to theirlife. Smokrepe, 
Tire Tread and rugged cut-out soles with- 
stand the longest and hardest kind of use. 


Hoodsare real athletic shoes for beginners 
or champions. Best of all, you can buy 
them in all styles, and at the price you 
want to pay. Ask for Hoods by name. | 


ion heel. 





HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Mass. 


GREYHOUNI 
Popular basket ball 
shoe. New buffed 
Smokrepe sole, Rab- 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Mass. 


Look for the Hood Arrow iw 





Ask your dealer for the Hood Book on Indoor 
and Outdoor Sports. It’s free. If he cannot 
supply you, write to Hood Rubber Co., Watertown Mass. 
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Please send me a copy of your book on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 

























bed, reinforced com- 
fort toe. Improved 
arch and instep 
strap. Sponge cush- 
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HOOD MAKES - CANVAS SHOES . RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES - RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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Brigut ANGEL 


TRAIL 
leads to a soc 





fountain anc 
the pause that refreshes 


BIG horn sheep might venture within easy sight. 
A A drouth can bring a herd of deer into the open 
for food. Bold hunters win bounties for mountain lions. 
Far-away, vast, untamable—the Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona. Yet Bright Angel Trail, mountain-side path into 
the heart of this wild beauty, like the busy, paved streets 
of cities and towns, leads to a soda fountain and ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. Many thousands of tourists recall the 
day they climbed this trail on a pony or a mule. Then 
at El Tovar fountain learned what the pause that 
refreshes really means—and learned why Coca-Cola, 
with its tingling, delicious taste and cool after-sense of 


refreshment, is ready around the corner from anywhere. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


Served in its own thin, crystal-like glass. This glass insures the right pro- 
portions of Coca-Cola syrup and ice-cold carbonated water. The final 
touches are to add a little finely chipped ice and stir with a spoon until 
thesparkling bubbles bead at the brim. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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On the rim of the Grand Canyon, in a wing of El Tovar Hotel, the little red Coca-Cola sign 


—— 


flashes its 


invitation to a cool and cheerful fountain—telling you how, when and where to pause and refresh yourself. 
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